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SUN MINE LUBRICANTS 
“Reduce Wheel Replacements 22% ...With 18% Less Grease’ 


How to get the longest possible service from me- 
chanical equipment . . . and how to avoid pro- 
duction delays are both major problems to every 
coal mine operator. SUN “Doctors of Industry” and 
SUN MINE LUBRICANTS have long since proved 
their ability to help mine operators lick such 
problems. 


Take the case of a Western Pennsylvania coal 
mine, where car wheel lubrication had always 
been a sore spot. Some of these cars are equipped 
with open-hub wheels, others with roller bearing 
wheels. Up to that time no lubricant had been 
found that would do a satisfactory job on both 
types. Acting on the recommendation of a SUN 
“Doctor of Industry,” a switch was made to SUN 
Mine Car Grease No. 7 for Winter use and No. 9 
for Summer use. 


The results tell the story! Grease did not separate 
or solidify in the open-hub wheels... Grease con- 
sumption was cut down 18% ... wheel replace- 
ments were reduced 22% ...3 cars were added to 
each haul! 


In many mines... both large and small .. . SUN 
MINE LUBRICANTS have accomplished remark- 
able results in prolonging the life of all kinds of 
equipment ... in saving valuable maintenance 
time ... in reducing the cost of lubrication. 


Let a SUN “Doctor of Industry” and SUN MINE 
LUBRICANTS go to work on some of your tough 
lubrication jobs. Just write to... 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


~ SUNOC 
SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS HELPING | é 


NDUSTRY ~ HELP AMERIG 








|How rubber prevents a building B-0-0-M 


VA typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HE spark that jumps from your 

hand to the door knob when you 
toss a carpeted room could make a 
hemical or powder plant blow up. 

In factories, rubber V belts—like the 
one that turns the fan in your auto- 
mobile engine—rub against the metal 
spulleys and build up this static elec- 
tricity. Because rubber is an insulator 
ed does not conduct electricity, the 
Static stayed in the belts and built up 
Ratil it was strong enough to jump — 
ind spark. Then, if powder, chemi- 
al or gasoline was in the air — 
B-O-O-O-M! Unless belts could be 
nade of some material that would let 
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the current flow away as it flows 
through a copper wire the danger of 
explosion would never be far away. 


B. F. Goodrich development men 
went to work to change the very nature 
of rubber. They found they could add 
chemicals to rubber that would make 
it conduct electricity but made it too 
stiff to use. The problem became one 
of finding a rubber so soft that the 
added chemicals stiffened it to the exact 
degree for use. Finally they found the 
ideal combination. The result was a 
rubber compound that has one billion 
times the ability of ordinary rubber to 
carry electricity. 





Belts were made of this new 
development and today these B. F. 
Goodrich static-discharging V belts are 
at work in powder and chemical plants 
all over the country. Here is another ex- 
ample of B. F. Goodrich development 
for war that will serve in peace, too— 
safer compressors in gasoline stations, 
and no static shock from your washing 
machine. And there are other uses that 
you might want to investigate for your 
product or plant. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Obto. fm 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gm SYNTHETIC produc? 











QUALITY LUBRICAN 


Thanks to the High Quality of Hulburt Quality Grease, coal mine 
cars and equipment require less attention, fewer stops. Hulburt’s 
longer lubricating life means less man-power behind the grease 
guns—more man-power behind the machine guns ... Bearings that 
must last longer will last longer, to help you get out your share of 
the 44 million additional tons demanded this year from the coal 
industry ...If you haven’t yet had a down-in-the-mine survey by 
a Hulburt Lubrication Specialist write us today. 


HULBURT OIL & GREASE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coal Mine Lubrication 


PHILADELPHIA... PENNSYLVANIA 
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PHILCO BATTERIES pack the extra wallop 


1s mining service! 


you 


GS " . . . . 
Mort, Never in mining history 
has America needed greater 


production - - - or needed it faster ! 


For that reason Philco Locomotive 
Batteries today contribute more to 
successful mine operation than ever 
before! Every Philco cell is engineered 
to give you extra wallop—the surge of 
power needed to pick up 4 long trip 


of loaded cars from a standing start, 


and haul them away jn a hurry! 


need for toaay 


You get maximum capac 
keep locomotives in 


fter ordinary batteries 
g racks! 


Philco Batteries 
operation long 4 


are back on the chargin 
replacement, g¢t the 


On your next 


ity, too. 


facts on Philco Batteries. Call your 


local Philco representative o 
battery catalog. 


direct for latest mine 


PHILCO CORPO 
BATTE! 7 
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Colliery Engineer’’ and ‘‘Mines and Minerals’) 
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| f° Mining with conveyors—chain or 
| Pduckbill-equipped shaker types—is the 
Subject of mechanical-production ar- 
icles now in preparation for Coal Age 
se. One will detail practices at a new 
ithracite operation, while the other 
will sketch progress in duckbilling coal 
ina leading bituminous field. Both 
are scheduled for early appearance and, 
when work is completed, will be sup- 
plemented by articles on new develop- 
ments at mines employing mobile lead- 
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ers, especially operations which have 
installed large cars and transfer hop- 
pers to handle coal. 

e Stripping material in preparation in- 


cludes a description of the use of , 


draglines at an anthracite operation to 
eliminate hauling spoil away from the 
cut. A second article will deal with 
the use of a stacker at a large bitu- 
minous operation. The editors also 
have in the works a series on stripping 
fundamentals. 
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© Dustproofing of coal is a vital prob- 
lem made even more critical as a re- 
sult of wartime conditions. Coal Age 
will present next month the latest 
thought on wartime dustproofing as 
developed in investigations by the 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 

e Maintenance and electrical ques- 
tions scheduled for early discussion 
include the care of small electrical 
tools and how to use transformers fot 
maximum efficiency. 























































or Newcomers in Coal Minin, 


This is a single cell of an Edison Alkaline } 
tery. It is entirely different from the stor; 


battery in your automobile. 












This Edison cell is built of steel through 
Its alkaline electrolyte is a preservative 
steel. Its most distinctive performance char 
teristic is its great dependability. 

Batteries of these cells are used in industr 


trucks, in railway cars, in mine locomot 





and, in general, wherever insurance agai 





sudden and unexpected failure is necess: 


This insurance is doubly important tod 


because delays in essential war producti 





cannot be tolerated. The durability of th 


batteries also makes them long-lived 3 





therefore economical to operate. 





The Edison Alkaline Battery cell, as pictu 
here, is precisely and ruggedly fabricat 
In the days of slogans it was tagged: “Bi 


like a watch—rugged as a battleship.” 


Millions of these cells are now in use. If} 
want the story of this ingenious invent 
of Mr. Edison’s, send for Booklet EAB c 
Address Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, }. 














ALKALINE BATTERIE 
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FOR fuer PURPOSE -- 
EVERY CONDITION 


1. Increased production at lower cost 
2. Trouble-free performance 
: 3. Tools designed for every type of job 
~— 4. Elimination of excess weight 
5. Maximum safety for driller 
6. Vibrationless operation due to accurate alignment 
7. 


Adapted to all powder sizes—CARDOX and 
AIRDOX 


8. Hexanspeed coupling operates without nails, 
cotters, or hammers 


R 9. All COALMASTER Tools are matched sets 





@ Our representatives are drilling specialists—Men trained by 
experience to select the tools that will best meet your particular 
requirements. They are eager to help solve your drilling problems 
with the objective of mining coal at minimum cost. Their services 


3 L A a T hd oO L are available upon request without cost or obligation. 
DRILLING 
CENTRAL MINE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PRODUCTION RECORDS 
At Crescent Coal Co. 
Should Interest Many Operators! 


A trip of 4 Ton S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” be- 
ing discharged at underground receiving bin. 


The answer to any operator's dream of big 
production can be found at the Paradise mine 
of the Crescent Coal Co., Central City, Ky. 


At this mine, you will find the unquestionable 
proof of the effectiveness of S-D 1-2-3 “Auto- 
matics” for producing the greatest possible tonnage 
at the lowest cost because Crescent’s production 
methods are built around S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics.” 


With only 53 cars, and with an average haul of 
114, miles, Crescent is producing an average of 
70,000 tons of coal per month, working two shifts 
per day, six days per week. 


Mr. Charles M. Rodman, Gen. Mgr. of Crescent 
Coal Co., says: “I am familiar with every known 
type of modern mine car and I know from experi- 
ence that we could not begin to equal our present 
production if it were not for S-D 1-2-3 “Automatic” 
cars. And most important, is the fact that this ton- 


8 


A trip of 6 Ton S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” loaded to 
capacity. Note side boards for added capacity. 


nage is being produced at a per ton cost that we 
are mighty proud of. In addition, we figure that the 
easy running of S-D ‘Floater’ Wheels are saving us 
114 to 2 cents per ton in power savings alone.” 


“Because of our fine 
experience with these 
cars, I naturally, am en- 
thusiastic in my recom- 
mendation of them to 
other operators.” 


Crescent installed 42, 
4 ton, 12 ft. length, S-D 
1-2-3. “Automatics” in 
June 1939. Incidentally, 
one of these cars was ex- 
hibited at Cincinnati 
Mining Congress before 
delivery, and the same 
car, after two years of 
constant service was re- 
turned to Cincinnati, in 1941, from the mine, for 
display again. 


Mr. Charles M. Rodman, Gen. 
Mgr. of Crescent Coal Co 


Ten additional cars of 16 ft. length, 6 ton capac- 
ity, have since been added and they work perfectly 
right along with the 12 ft. cars. 


The ruggedness of S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics,” their 
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bility to take the punishment, and proof of their 
any years of service, because of the easy life they 
ead, are all brought out by the statement of Mr. 
Ward Padgett, Asst. Gen. Mgr. of Crescent. Mr. 
Padgeit says: “Our 53 cars average, believe it or 


Cars are loaded by portable conveyor loaders. 


ot, 7/4 trips per shift or 15 trips per day. Even 
ough we put them through, dumping by actual 
ount at the rate of 18 to 22 cars per minute, we 
seldom send a car to the shop.” 

“Recently we experienced a heavy rock fall on 
n car, so large it was necessary to drill and dyna- 
ite for removal, but the 

ar was not fazed.” 


“The ‘Floater’ wheels 
n our cars were greased 
or the first time 3 years 
fter installation, and all 


fvere in fine shape. We 


ave had only 3 wheel 
ailures since the begin- 


3° 


ing. 


“Our men like these 
ars because they stay on — Mr. Ward Padgett, Asst. 
he track.” Gen. Mgr. at Crescent. 


Crescent uses a well maintained track, keeping 


125 Ton receiving bin where loaded 
cars are discharged automatically. 
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Feeding coal from receiving bin to conveyor to tipple. 


all water from haulage-way. Although the orig- 
inal cars and wheels have traveled approximately 
25,000 miles, they show no apparent wear, and 
“Floater” wheels have been greased only once. 
We realize that such performance will appear 
almost unbelievable to some, yet, we give you the 
facts. And incidentally, this Crescent story proves 
conclusively, how reasonable care will add years 
to the life of your cars and wheels. 


The Crescent experience is typical of many 
other mines using S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” for 
maxiinum production, lowest cost, with minimum 
manpower. 


Crescent Coal Co. tipple. Note conveyor 
belt ramp at right coming out of mine. 


Is it any wonder that we make these modern 
cars available to you on a liberal rental plan, and 
at this time when you probably need them most. 
Let one of our engineers give you complete de- 
tails of what S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” can do 
to improve results in your mine.  Coriditions 
make it advisable for you to figure ahead. NOW! 


Sanford Day Jor Werke 
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—— coal mining industry is faced with the 
necessity of producing in 1943 an all-time 
high output of 665 million tons. The shortage of 
experienced manpower is a problem. 

Coal mines everywhere are keeping their mech- 
anized equipment on the job by following this 
tested method of getting mone tonnage. . . Texaco 
Maintenance Lubrication Charts. 

These Texaco Charts 12” x 18” in size, for dis- 
play at all lubricating stations, show clearly just 
where, when and with what. lubricant to service 
each lubrication point of cutters, loaders, locomo- 
tives, etc... . with lubricants op roved by the manu- 
facturer. ; 

Following Texaco Maintenance Charts will help 
to assure maximum life and less time out for your 
equipment. Order by make aud model from— 

The Texas Company, National Sales Division, 


Dept. C, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Full-size 12”x 18° Charts 
are available covering 
prominent makes of un- 
derground machinery 
Order by make and model 
today, using Company 
letterhead, please 


7S FOR THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
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MANUAL LIFT VERTICAL MOTOR 
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HARDINGE HYDRO-CLASSIFIER 
FOR 
RECOVERY OF FINE COAL 


A 30 foot diam. Hydro-Classifier was installed to recover 
minus 3/16 inch plus 48 mesh coal from wash wate: 















HARDINGE EQUIPMENT * 
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Wearing parts on SK Motors have been 
held to the same dimensions for 29 years. Parts 
for today’s motors will fit the oldest SK Motor 
in your mine. By standardizing on SK Mine 
Motors you simplify and reduce your replace- 
ment parts supply problems. Maintenance is 





speeded up, parts can be replaced quickly, 
motors returned to service sooner. 
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SK Mine Motors have been standard for 
underground service since 1911. Today, more 
Westinghouse Motors of this type are in use 
than any other make. It will pay you to stand- 





ardize on them in your mine. Call your nearest 





Westinghouse representative for complete 
information. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-21211 
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ANTIFRICTION BEARINGS 





Westinghouse 


Smooth-running ball:or roller bearings with- 
stand end thrust from either direction, stay 
smooth. Grease is sealed in, dirt is sealed out. 
SK Motors are also available with the famous 
Sealed-Sleeve Bearings. | 


RIGID, ROLLED STEEL FRAME 

Rigid, one-piece frame provides a uniform 
magnétic path, and vastly improves commuta- 
tion. Forged steel feet welded to the frame 
anchor the motor securely in place and prevent 
twisting or weaving. 
FORM-WOUND, MICA-INSULATED COILS 

Armature coils are individually form-wound 
and insulated before assembly. Selected mica 
over the slot portions, and repeated dipping and 
baking in insulating varnish effectively prevent 
electrical breakdowns. 
EASILY ADJUSTED BRUSH HOLDERS 

All brush holders are seadily accessible. Any 
one of them may be adjusted or removed with an 
ordinary screw driver or wrench without disturb- 
ing the others. Rotating end bracket adjusts posi- 
tion of brushes. 
DEEP COMMUTATOR BARS 

Extra deep segments of hardened copper in- 
sure long life. Wedge design tightly locks com- 


_ mutator assembly, prevenis high bars. As a result, 


amutation is practically sparkless, even under 


are available from 1 to 200 hp with 
ques and performance character- 
enclosures to meet every min- 
ad to do every mining job. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS to cut cost sd maintenance 


JA mining Motors 
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Mine Car With 


¢ 


Draw Bar for Your 


Victory Tonna 


Here is the new, sturdier mine car 
needed in today’s high-pressure 
production—a mine car with ends 
that can never pull off. This new 
Bethlehem Mine Car stands up 
better in hard service because of its 
floating draw bar, a sturdy steel 
member running free from end toend 
inside the car, and transmitting the 
pull as well as shocks through draft 
springs to the rear end of the car. 


Here’s how it works. When the 
car is traveling in either direction 
the pull at the front is always trans- 
mitted through the floating draw 
bar to the springs at the back end 
of the car. 


In this way, the rear springs are 
the ones compressed; there is no 


ges 


Phantom view of Bethlehem's new 
mine car. Note at each end the 
spring buff and draft connected 
by the floating draw bar. 


pull on the front end of the car at 
any time. This action tends to push 
the car from the rear instead of pull 
it from the front. It prevents the 
ends from being pulled off. When 
used in a train there is no strain 
on the individual car; the pull is 
transmitted directly from one draw 
bar to the next. 


Furthermore, the outside loca- 
tion of the springs eliminates spring 
failure resulting from corrosive ac- 
tion of the coal. 


Bethlehem will be glad to give 
you more details of this new-type 
mine car. Get in touch with the 
nearest Bethlehem representative, 
or write direct to Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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For larger motors, 
these 2300-volt start- 
ers combine EJ-2 cur- 
rent-limiting fuses 
and an oil-immersed 











Compact assemblies 
of G-E magnetic 
contactor im 4 pro- starters in cubicles 
tective, metal cubicle. like this save instal- 
Side by side, they lation wiring time. 
form a unit control Our past experience 
in supplyine them to 
other mines is a fac- 
tor in reducing lays 
out time. 

















to a “matching” in- 
coming-line panel. 
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G-E Engineers 
help you save time 
possible use of stand- 
ard available units. 
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G-E combination 
magnetic switches 1 
standard enclosures 


are quickly available in 
for war-essential jobs. 
They have proved 
highly popular at coal 
preparation plants. 
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MEPECIAL NEEDS of 





OAL PREPARATION with 
ABTANDARD G-E CONTROL 


Are you looking for a way to 
simplify the planning and speed 
up the installation of electric 
control at coal preparation 
plants? Do you want motor 
starters that are especially suit- 
able for coal-plant service, yet 
avoiding delays for special engi- 
neering? 


Here are the reasons why G.E. 
can help you unusually well: 


1. We have an exceptionally 
wide range of standard starters 
and control units—furnished in 


dust-tight, water-tight, or ‘“‘per- 
missible’’ enclosures, as well as 
construc- 


in general-purpose 





Standard G-E air circuit breaker, . 


installed underground for protection 
of mine trolleys at cross-entries 
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Typical benchboard for controlling 
starting and stopping operations 


tion. Almost any coal-field re- 
quirement can be met “‘right out 
of the catalog,’’ saving the time 
demanded by special designs. 


2. G.E. has pioneered in de- 
veloping self-contained combi- 
nation motor-starters and cubi- 
cle-type control assemblies that 
are “set to go”? once external 
connections are made. These 
units facilitate layout and save 
time in wiring. 

3. G-E Engineers have “on 
tap” a broad fund of experience 
in applying the right control 
unit to the job. They’ll help you 


plan an integral motor-control 
system for the entire prepara- 
tion plant—a system that “‘goes 
together”’ easily and saves on 
maintenance. 


Underground, too, you'll find 
that G.E. has control equipment 
that can simplify and speed up 
the installation job, such as our 
new ‘Class BM”’ explosion- 
proof controllers. Better get in 
touch with your G-E represent- 
ative today. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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..e this enclosed a-c magnetic 


controller (Class ‘’BM’’) 


is rated as permissible 
for gassy mines, having 
passed Bureau of Mines 
tests. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, it is 
finding important ap- 
plications as a result of 
the increasing use of 
a-c underground. 
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WITH MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COSTS 


“‘Chromated Zinc Chloride’’-treated 
ties on this new haulageway will stand 
up under heavy pounding. They will 
stand up because “CZC”-treated wood 
resists destructive, weakening decay; 
is many times more durable than un- 
treated wood, provides a firm rail bear- 
ing surface. 

The fungous growths that attack 
wood flourish in the humid tempera- 
ture of the average mine. They rapidly 
decay ties—quickly rob them of their 
natural strength. 

But Du Pont “CZC” safeguards wood 
against early decay by making it 
repellent to fungous attack. It makes 
ties last many times longer—reduces 
maintenance—and pays for itself by 


BETTER THINGS for 


20 


eliminating early and frequent replace- 
ments. Damaged or rail cut ties can be 
recovered for use as permanent crib- 
bing and lagging. 

And here are important extra ad- 
vantages of “CZC”-treated wood: 


It is fire retarding. 


It is clean, odorless and safe 
to handle. 


If you are trying to keep repair costs 
down... if your maintenance crews 
are short-handed . . . and if you want 
to reduce accidents caused by weak- 
ened ties, timbers or fire—specify 
“CZC’”-treated timber for a/l construc- 
tion. There is ample chemical preserv- 
ative and treating capacity for both 


BSi Ek 


LaF ROU Ga 


military and essential mining needs. 


Write today for your free copy of 
“Wood Preservation for Mines.”’ E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


CHEMISTRY 
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CRUSHERS... Nine sizes of single roll crushers for reducing large lumps to egg, nut 
and coarser stoker coal sizes in a single operation. Slow-speed ‘Flextooth’ crushers for 


reducing lump, egg or run-of-mine coal to any size product ranging from 2” to 3/g". Also 


% 


Flex-Roll’ crushers for small capacities. Minimum fines. 


SCREENS... Particularly adapted to coal sizing. Sharp, high frequency vibrations min- 


“# 


imize binding . . . guarantee high ‘through-screen’ capacity on fine coal. Jeffrey-Traylor 


& 


F electric vibrating screens are instantly adjustable ... have no moving mechanical parts 


'... may be totally enclosed for handling dusty coal. 


CHAINS... CONVEYORS... DIVERSION CHUTES... JIGS ...LOADING BOOMS 
§ PICKING TABLES... ELEVATORS 
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EFFRE 


EQUIPMENT for __ 
MECHANIZED MINING 





LOADERS 
CONVEYORS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
FANS 


CRUSHERS 
SCREENS 


DRILLS 
CUTTERS 
BLOWERS 
JIGS 

RENEWAL PARTS 





BELOW 1x» ABOVE GROUND 
rFRoM FACE To RAILROAD CAR 








MAINTENANCE HINTS... 





FOR C 


FOR § 


RUSHERS... 


CREENS..... 





Servic 





Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 


pittsburgh 
Harlan, Ky- 


SINGLE ROLL—Will operate satisfactorily with from 14” to 24” head 
of coal. 


Adjustment of breaker plate will vary size of product—atfter setting be 
sure clamping rod is tight as possible. 


Use a good grade of cup grease—turn down cups daily. 


FLEXTOOTH—Feed at uniform rate no faster than rated capacity. 


Size of product varies according to bar spacing—various size blocks 
for bars furnished at minimum expense. 


Lubricate bearings with high quality grease. Check periodically—see 
that seals are keeping them clean. 


Clean bearing housing every 3 to 6 months. 


Keep bearings clean—free from grit. 


KEEP wire cloth tight to insure long life 
High vibration never produces maximum screening efficiency. 
Keep vibrator bars tight to insure trouble-free operation. 


Do not exceed maximum amperage. 


Scranton 
4, Lou's ‘ 
on Lake City 


Houston Pittsburg Scranton 
, Huntington” Logan-Beckley, 
Detroit girminghom w.Va 
° iv 


St. Louis 
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CABLE LIFE 


This 22” x 33” wall chart tells how to make elec- 
trical wires and cables last longer. It also tells how 
to improve circuit capacities and efficiencies. It 
shows how cable life may frequently be prolonged 
by merely moving cables from a hot to a cool loca- 
tion, or by installing a fan or simple baffle. 

The chart.also has valuable suggestions on the 
maintenance of wire and cable — a “must” in your 
program, when new equipment is difficult or im- 
possible to obtain and reliable electrical service is 

utmost importance. 

nd for a copy today and put it to work for 
< he | ) onite Company, Passaic, New Jersey, 
lated Wire Works Division. 
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Insulated Wires 
and Cables 
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The *‘Automat” shovel slips 
under the coal, picks it 


/ 


up and deposits the coal 
on front conveyor, at an 


- 
—_ 


average rate of 3 tons per 
minute, maximum 7 tons. 


* ve realize, of course, that coal op. 
erators are primarily interested in ap” 
mechanical loader because of its capacityh 
to load the most coal at the lowest coz. 
The Whaley “Automat” meets _ thes 
primary demands perfectly, but there ar 
other essential requirements for complete 
satisfactory operation. 


No other loading machine can give youf 
the **Automat” Shovel Action loading head with its three 
distinct advantages—safety, at all times, lowest power colf” 
per ton loaded, and minimum breakage of coal. 


The “Automat” is safer because of the vertical plane 
loading action of shovel mechanism. No sudden side-kickin: 
of machine and consequently no danger of crushing men 
or knocking out timbers. Only one 25 H.P. motor is require( 
to operate the “Automat.” This is due largely to the smoot) 
mechanical action of shovel. No dragging, or unnecessary 
wear on loading head. The “Automat” Shovel action load: 


the coal just as it finds it. No crushing or breaking of coal 
while loading. 


These features are all tangible advantages, worthy of 
serious consideration because they contribute much to the 
*‘Automat’s” primary job of loading the most coal at thf 
lowest overall cost. Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville? 


MYERS-WHALEY 


Mechanical Loaders Exclusively 
For Over 35 Years 


. 
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sag O-B WEDGE BONDING SYSTEM - - - 
requirelh Positive Mechanical and Electrical Joint 
e smooth t Installed with Few Simple Hammer Taps 
ae head Suitable for Universal Bonding 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 





RITE FOR BOOKLET 764M 2377M 
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OL IS “3< DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUM 
AWE ITION War needs make it 


tremely important that¢ 
empty drums be retum 
immediately. 


SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED TYCO 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE | 
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USE IT WISELY ! 

















— is the Sth of a series of informative messages 

concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 





Tycol lubricants are manufactured in a sure freedom from all harmful acidity. 
comprehensive line so as to meet every Tide Water Engineers will recommend 
specific operating requirement. Whether the Tycol lubricant best suited to your 
straight mineral or compounded, they particular requirements. 


are produced under rigid control to as- 






= 
UMS! DRUM 
: st i TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
yortant that¢ Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. * Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 
is be re MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OI’. 
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YOUR STAR SALESMAN 


Your preparation plant is your star salesman. If you are not 
equipped to supply the demand for prepared sizes you are at 
the mercy of the market. In war times you can sell all you 
can produce. But before the war, mines served an unwilling 
market, and that condition is bound to return after the war. 
With proper preparation of your product you can get a mar- 
ket now and stay in that market after the war is over. In a 
plant such as illustrated here, 600 tph of sized and washed 
coal are produced. The tipple is modernistic, efficient, and 
economical to operate. Two 300 tph McNally-Norton patented 
automatic washers clean 6” x 0” sizes. There will always be a 
demand for coal of this character. Such a plant... 


When tonnage demands drop off, the mines equipped to 
deliver prepared coal find that selling is the least of their 
difficulties. When buyers are more demanding for coal of 
certain specifications, the mines equipped to meet specifica- 
tions will continue to operate on full time. The fields of plas- 
tics and synthetics, such as rubber and fuel made by the 
hydrogenation process, offer,new markets for coal. These 
require prepared coal. 

Now is the time to plan for post-war markets. Our engi- 
neers will gladly go over your property with you, and from 
a preliminary survey submit suggestions on how you can 
keep your sales curve up with the aid of this new kind of 
star salesman. 


M‘NALLY PITTSBURG 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 
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WESTINGHOUSE Hydraulic Brakes 


VAILABILITY of small locomotives is increased 

when they are equipped with Westinghouse 

Hydraulic Brakes. They spend more productive time 
at the mine—less idle time in the shop. 


The Hydraulic system provides power for braking that 
is responsive, adequate, and flexible. Manipulation is 
simple and effortless. A locomotive can be kept under 
control at all times without recourse to partially set 
hand brakes or motor “bucking’’. Abnormal wear 
on mechanical elements, and damaging shocks to 
electrical apparatus, are thus prevented. Maintenance Pressure development with the Hydraulic 
expense is drastically reduced, time out for repairs Brake is directly proportional to the degree 


of operating handle movement. Any re- 


minimized, serviceability of equipment enhanced. sisi Riiilitey: Seine cate tia: bidioans 


The Westinghouse Hydraulic Brake is a simple, com- quickly and accurately . . . Ample power end 
t a lled ld1 " flexible control facilitate spotting of cars at 
pact system, easily installed on new or old locomotives, sills, Jacl eek “Abani laid tile 


where space limitations preclude use of Air Brakes. grade at time-saving speeds, safely. » » 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


Industrial Division PITTSBURGH, PA. 








“PASS THE 
AMMUNITION’ 


NATIONAL 


An Industrial Ammunition 


Made in an 


AMERICAN PLANT 


with 


AMERICAN MATERIALS 


by 


AMERICAN WORKMEN 


for 


AMERICAN MINERS 


NOT LIVING ON OUR REPUTATION 
BUT BUILDING IT 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


ELDRED (McKean County) PENNA. 
Manufacturers of High Explosives 


for all Industrial Purposes 
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which TYPE o¢ V-Belt 


Best Fits YOUR Need ? 


—_—_—_—_—— 







~ Special Synthetic Belts? 
— Steel Cable seits? 
~ Rayon-Cord seits? 


_ Standard Vulco Ropes? 





Your Gates Field Engineer — 


| @ 
He Wil Tell You! 














If you have a drive on which a V-belt of 
special type may be required for greatest service 
efficiency, you will almost certainly find that Gates 
has long been building a V-belt precisely engi- 
neered to fit your needs. 


In some installations, a V-belt whose tension 
member is composed of rayon cords will have ad- 
vantages over the standard cotton cord construc- 
tion. Gates has been building rayon-cord belts 
since 1939, 


Again, Gates engineers have found that a 
belt built with flexible steel cables as the tension 
member is sometimes most economical despite its 
higher initial cost—and Gates has been building 
flexible steel cable V-belts since 1935. 


For five years, the Gates synthetic 
rubber belt has been piling up amazing 
service records in large industrial plants 


GATES”: 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO 
549 West Woshinator 215-219 Fourth Avenue 138°C. GS. Notienat GankBusidina 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadwo 
DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N W Sth Avenue 











all over the United States. Under severe 
conditions of heat and oil, the Gates special 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


DRIVES 


ROPE 


synthetic belt actually outwears any natural 
rubber belt by as much as 230%. 


It might seem that it would be some trouble 
to determine whether a synthetic-rayon, a syn- 
thetic-steel-cable, or a standard Gates Vulco Rope 
would be most efficient and economical for your 
particular application. Actually, this involves no 
more than picking up your phone. 


There is a Gates engineering office in every 
large industrial center. The Gates field engineer 
who consults you in answer to your phone call 
is thoroughly competent to analyze any drive prob- 
lem you may have. He is completely informed on 
the nature and advantages of every type of belt. 
He will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical for you. 


1090 Bryont Street 
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Old Poker-Face 


is Losing Caste 








UYERS who imitate the clam and play their thoughts “close 

to the chest’? never were very popular. They are less so 
now. “Not interested” is a dangerous reply in these days of new ideas, 
new ingredients and new methods. 


ere Wise buyers lay their cards on the table nowadays. They talk their problems and hunt 

cial new ideas to rub against their own. They are seeking men whose minds will click 

ural with theirs to produce a 2 plus 2 equals 5 result. Synergistic thinking is the name 

for it and it is a growing habit in the mining industry. 

uble 

syn- . So many new discoveries and methods are coming out of laboratory and field experience 

= : that it takes synergistic thinking to make full use of their possibilities. 

oa Choosing the right permissible for the job is a case in point. The old days of “the bigger 
the lump the better” are on the wane. Nowadays explosives men and buyers get 

very i together to find exactly the right grade to match operating conditions and market 

neer : demands. The story has changed to, “Get the job done right, at the lowest cost, with 

or the greatest conservation of men and machines to speed Victory and the Peace.” 

rob- 

d on The very existence of 19 grades of Atlas permissible explosives is a practical invitation 

ste to synergistic thinking with Atlas on the part of operating men who may profit by 


“Better Blasting” applied to their job. 
We will welcome the opportunity 


to practice synergism with you. 


a ¥ 
| “Everything for Blasting” 5 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del.+ Offices in principal cities - Cable Address—Atpoweo 
= — 
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OPERATORS 
TODAY / 


Cou IS BASIC TO VICTORY. Coal is 
electric power, steel, ships, tanks, airplanes. Any 
operator who knows that knows he has just one 
job now... to produce more coal faster than ever 
before. But coal can’t be mined faster than it can 
be cut. Install Sullivan Coal Cutters and even if 


you have to use bigger drilling, loading and haulage 


crews to keep up with them, production will 


increase and costs will shrink. Cold-blooded cost 


and production analysis in every coal-producing 
region shows Sullivan Cutters are the fastest, 
the most economical, the simplest to operate, the 
easiest to “keep underground,” and they stay there 
the longest. Let a Sullivan representative prove 
it. SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Executive Offices: Michigan City, Ind. In Canada: 
Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


ARMS 
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ULLIVAN 


Sales offices in: Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. El Paso, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

Butte, Mont. Huntington, W. Va. Seattle, Wash. Johannesburg, So. Africa 
Chicago, Ill. Knoxville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. Sydney, Australia 
Dallas, Texas Middlesboro, Ky. Salt Lake City, Utah Grantham Lincs, England 








| They darned a rip a quarter of a mile long 
to keep coal moving to war industries 


Here is the slope belt that carries coal from under- 
ground operations to the top of the coal prepara- 
tion plant. The belt is 4 ft. wide and 1450 ft. long... 
more than a quarter of a mile. The entire coal out- 
put of the mine is carried on this extra strong belt. 

















The accident occurred just behind this dust 
screen. The firmly wedged, sharpened jack pipe 
acted as a perfect cutting tool...aided by the 
250-h.p. drive of the belt motor. No belt is made 
strong enough to withstand such punishment. 





This is the spear-shaped head of the 8-foot, heavy 
steel jack pipe that fell into the rotary coal dump, 
and pierced the belt and the steel decking. Its 
flange became wedged so firmly that the jack 
pipe had to be cut free with acetylene torches 


UNITED STATE Sf 
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his million dollar coal preparation plant is one of the 
| itsthat is enabling the coal mining industry to increase 
, output approximately ten per cent this year. Here, 
yal is washed, graded and prepared for shipment. 
I’s a tremendous plant... but its uninterrupted 
neration depends on the smooth functioning of the 
pnveyor belt that carries coal from far below the sur- 
ce of the earth to the top of the plant itself where 
ading and cleaning processes start. 
Not long ago an unusual accident occurred which 
pped more than 1400 feet of this extra strong belt. A 
ewly sharpened steel jack pipe hurtled down with a 
pad of coal. It pierced the belt and the steel decking 
eneath it... became firmly wedged between this sheet 
f steel and the coal-crushing rolls. But the 250-horse- 
wer belt-drive motor droned on...drove the belt 
ast this perfect cutting tool. When the damage was 
iscovered and the belt stopped... plant operations 


came to a standstill. Shipments of fuel, vital to Amer- 


ica’s war industries and railroads, were halted. 


Immediately the plant superintendent telephoned 
United States Rubber Company. Would the plant have 
to shut down until a new belt was built, shipped and 
installed? Or...could it be repaired? They said it could... 
made suggestions which were promptly carried out 
..-4600 rip plates required to do the job were rounded 
up by the local distributor of industrial supplies. 
The United States Rubber Company representative 
went to the plant... stayed on the job continuously 
until it was completed. 


Twenty-five and one-half working hours later the 
plant was in full swing again. Coal flowed steadily from 
the mine. The quarter-mile rip had been darned... 
valuable rubber and equipment conserved... invalu- 


able time gained. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS 
network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. W.T. Carl Van Doren 


and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK, 20 


IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 





, vy 

peer The belt was repaired by bolting rip plates of 
lecking. Its thin steel through it. More than 4600 were used 
at the jack :+-approximately a ton of steel. The local dis- 
pa tributor furnished the first supply; and arranged 


emergency shipments from factory stock. 


After the belt was repaired, it looked like this. 
The long rip has been darned successfully. The 
picture was taken after atest run of the belt had 
been completed satisfactorily and operations 
were ready to go into full swing again. 





The plant is now working at top speed. Valuable 
time was saved ...and very valuable rubber and 
equipment conserved. United States Rubber 
Company representatives and engineers are al 
’ ways on call...ready to step into the breach. 


SRUBBER COMPANY 
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"ALLCASTEEL § 


Vulcan “Allcasteel” Sheaves for one of the 
world’s largest mining companies. The four 
large Sheaves are each 14 ft. pitch diameter, 
grooved for 17%" rope. The smaller Sheave 
is 9 ft. in diameter, grooved for 11"’ rope. 








Before entering your order for a Vulcan ‘’Allcasteel'’ 
Sheave, our engineers will want to know all of the 
essential facts regarding your hoisting conditions 
and requirements. From this data we will determine 
not only the proper pitch diameter, hub dimensions 
and size of rope groove, but also the correct distribu- 
tion of metal, throughout the one-piece steel casting, 
to assure safe operation with minimum weight. 


Perfect alignment is assured by accurate machining 
AFTER heat-treatment, but the finished surfaces are 
still so hard that the shape of the groove has never, 
to our knowledge, been noticeably affected by rope 
wear—even after twenty years of severe service. 


Widely used, for nearly a quarter of a century, by 
large mining companies throughout the United States 
and many other countries, Vulcan “Allcasteel’ 
Sheaves have thoroughly demonstrated their superi: 
ority for every type of heavy-duty service. Available 
for either vertical or horizontal mounting; with either F 
plain or anti-friction bearings. Details on request. 


VULCAN 


IRON WORKS 
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We can’t stop the rains, but we can provide a 


means for pulling stalled jeeps, trucks and tanks out of 
the clutches of that obstinate and gluey old campaigner, 
General Mud. 

Bethlehem’s wire rope mill is producing many 
thousands of emergency winch cables, carried as stand- 
ard equipment on trucks and tanks. We make up these 
cables complete, with fittings and hooks all ready to be 
used. Millions of feet of Bethlehem wire rope have 


already gone into this service. 
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GULF LUBRICATION 
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is paying production dividends 





in hundreds of mines 





The quality lubricants and application 
methods recommended by Gulf Service Engi- 
neers cut wear and mechanical delays to 
a minimum, help keep equipment producing 
at top wartime speed and efficiency. 


By reducing wear and warding off production-jamming 
mechanical troubles, Gulf Lubrication has accounted for 
substantial increases in output in many mines. Here’s 
a typical case: 

“The main guides of our shaker screens were being 
worn out in a very short time because of faulty lubrica- 
tion,” says a mine superintendent. “With a change to 
Gulf lubricants and with proper application as recom- 
mended by a Gulf Service Engineer, we get completely 
trouble-free service from this equipment.” 

Your mine, too, can benefit from the recommenda- 
tions and helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer. Drawing on his wide experience with the 


lubrication of all types of coal mining equipment, § 
will cooperate with you to install the kind of lubricatis 
practice that means full capacity equipment performant 
and maximum protection against excessive wear and 
sulting mechanical troubles. 

The services of a Gulf Engineer—and the Gulf lis 
of more than 400 quality lubricants—are quickly avai 
able to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 staté 
from Maine to New Mexico. Write or phone your net 
est Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


LUBRICATION 
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HERE’S A PRACTICAL WAY TO 


STOP SUCH FAILURES 


Before costly failures like this catch up with you—do this! Insist on 


af powine 
nwt 


of ovr a regular system of locomotive inspection by your maintenance men. 


To help you put the proper information in their hands Westing- 


pment, I house has prepared a Time-Saver Inspection Manual. It shows when 


ubricatio : we d , : 
eoaial <a and where your mine locomotives need attention to keep them 


2ar and operating efficiently. It includes operating tips for motormen that 


Gulf Ii 5 i will help them prevent trouble. 
ulf lin Be: 


ckly aval Put this practical inspection plan to work now—send for your 
n 30 state 


Ais copies of this manual. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
your neie : pee] 
a Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-15082 


: ..., | vNCy 
» THIS INSPECTION CHART... on Frames * ° 


and Bumpers tells maintenance men how to : 

| Prevent failures like that above. It’s typical = ( Ss In ou Se 
of the practical information contained in : P 
the Westinghouse Time-Saver Guide. . PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Send Today for as many copies as you 
need for your men. Write Dept. 7-N. Ask 


for Booklet B-3150. oA } aa E L oc te ) A °o T if E s 
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—MAINTENANCE HINTS FOR 
JEFFREY MINING MACHINER|?. 


Last October we began a series of four-page advertisements, each devised to help you get con 


tinuity of service and maximum production from your Jeffrey equipment . 


for repairs. 


NOW . 


so that you may have the Maintenance Hints at your finger-tips . 


. with the least time ou 


. we bring the most important part of these individual advertisements together in one review ,, 


. in order to continue meeting war 


production schedules—safely, swiftly and economically. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR KEEPING YOUR JEFFREY MACHINES IN TOP NOTCH WORKING ORDER 


Keep Equipment Clean—Blow out dirt with com- 
pressed air, if available, once or twice a week. 
Keep inside of motor and electrical enclosures 
clean. Cleanliness helps to reveal minor defects— 
permits correction before they result in break- 
downs requiring major repairs. 

Make Scheduled Inspections—See that all con- 
trol contacts make good contact, that all electrical 
connections are tight, that resistors show no signs 
of burning, and that commutator and brushes are 
in good condition. Replace any arc barriers before 
completely burned through. Check bearings to 
ascertain that they are taking lubricant properly. 
Look over gearing for any irregular wear or mis- 


Observe oil level in reservoir daily. Flush out 
bearings once every six months. Keep all bolts 
tight. Inspect drive regularly and maintain proper 
belt tension, if fan is belt driven. 

Keep exposed parts well painted with corro- 
sion-resisting paint at all times. Clean fan blades 
and straightener vanes once a year. 

Keep blade adjustment in step with the mine, 
referring to Jeffrey fan performance curves for 
guidance. 


alignment that might reveal excessively worn 
damaged bearing that should be replaced. Ched 
cable reel for free operation — proper cabk 
tension. 


Lubricate at Regular Intervals — Follow factor 
lubrication recommendations carefully. Use prope 
kind and amount of lubricant and handle all lubr 
cants and lubricating devices so that they do nv’ 
become contaminated with foreign matter. Kee 
lubrication fittings in good shape. 


Operate the Machine Properly—Follow factor 
instructions. Pause on each point of controle 
when starting motor. Do not overload. 


Turn grease cups once each day. Flush olf 


bearings with oil once every six months. 
Keep all bolts tight. 


Keep exposed parts well painted with corrosiot 


resisting paint at all times. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


912-99 N. FOURTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHI? 
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Check, at scheduled intervals, adjustment of 
ERY brake shoes and need for renewal, condition of 
brake rigging, and journal box guides. Inspect 
sanding equipment — see that sand runs freely 
from each spout and strikes rails properly. 

Keep down the load hauled to capacity of loco- 
motive. A few LESS CARS PER TRIP may haul 
MORE COAL PER SHIFT with much less main- 
tenance. Properly loaded will use sand sparingly, 
only on occasional adverse track conditions. 
view . 
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DRDERE) Maintain proper adjustment for all chains. Re- 
new chain guides when worn or broken. Keep 
vorn of) brakes and clutches in proper adjustment—do not 
Chedf 5° clutches too tight. At least once a shift, clean 
out coal that may lodge in such places as to re- 
strict free operation of controls or chains. 

At frequent intervals, check hydraulic system 


) for leaks. Use clean oil and do not get water into 


r cable 


oe ee 


Factor hydraulic system. Clean out screens and filters 
PropeBe once a week. Keep oil level up in oil tank and 
II lubrf5 transmission case. 

do nf. Avoid pushing the loader up against a face of 


. Keep coal that is not shot properly. This not only loses 
B time, but results in unnecessary wear and tear. 


factoniy 
trolley 


D CONVEYORS 





At least once a shift remove coal from under 
| discharge end and around power unit. Check oil 
' level in speed reducer periodically. Check coal 
" conveying chain. See that all cotter pins are in 
) place —all badly bent flights replaced. Check 
» condition of roller drive chain and be sure that 
proper shear pins are used in shearing hub. 

On belt conveyor, inspect condition of belt 
and all idlers. Repair minor injuries to belt — 
grease all idlers. Remove any accumulation of 
) fines from around return idlers. 

Do not exceed recommended maximum lenath 
and capacity. Periodic electrical readings at point 
5 of operation will provide a check on loading. 





Chicago 
Cleveland 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston Cincinnati 
Buffalo Detroit 


Pittsburgh » 
Harlan, Ky. 


0 Sales Offices: 
¢ 


| HI Service Stations: 


Birmingham 
St. Louis 





Keep cutter chain properly adjusted—not too 
tight. Keep friction controls for rope drums prop- 
erly adjusted. Inspect disc type friction clutches 
periodically. Replenish or renew oil as often as 
necessary with recommended grade to insure free 
operation of clutches. 

Do not run on resistance except for such speed 
control as may be required in tramming. Do not 
run with dull bits. Keep cuttings shovelled away 
from cutter chain. 





At frequent intervals inspect hydraulic system 
for leaks. Clean out screens and filters once a 
week. Keep oil level up in tank. Every 150 op- 
erating shifts —drain, flush with clean oil, and 
refill tank. Keep water and dirt out of hydraulic 
system. Check all drive chains for adjustment and 
wear. Keep cutter chain properly adjusted—not 
too tight. 

Do not run on resistance except for such speed 
control as may be required in tramming. Do not 
cut with dull bits. Keep cuttings shovelled away 
from cutter chain. Keep accumulation of cuttings 
removed that may interfere with free operation 
of adjustments and controls. 





Always stand drill up or hang it up when not 
in use, and lay it down only in a dry place. Mov- 
ing parts exposed to dust should be occasionally 
lubricated with a light oil, not with grease. Re- 
move rough spots on feed screws to avoid rapid 
wear of feed nuts. Release feed before releas- 
ing feed nut. 

Use proper amount of oil in gear case —do 
not overfill. 

See that friction clutch is not set too tight and 
do not allow drill to run very long with a slipping 
clutch. Do not drill with dull augers or bits. 


Scranton 
St. Louis 
Salt Lake City 


Milwaukee 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Logan-Beckley 
W. Va. 


Denver 
Harlan 
Houston 
Huntington 


Scranton 
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No man can work faster than his machine 
permits. This is especially true of tractor 
operators. To increase the tempo of stripping 
operations, road-building, cleaning coal beds, 
and other tractor jobs . . . give your operator a 
unit that “eats up” the work. Give him a 2- 
Cycle Diesel — the modern Diesel! There’s no 
lost time going to work . . . no delay starting 
up after lunch periods. 
INSTANTLY! Packs a real wallop, too, that 
carries it quickly through the toughest going 


— gets in there and lugs where ordinary units 


Starts like your car — 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


eC 


¥ * 4 :§ 
hal gah ay Syl 





stall. Hangs on to overloads with steamlike 


tenacity — which means less gear-shifting! 


Maneuvers more rapidly . . . applies its power 
smoothly, without laboring. Keeps going 24 


hours a day, if necessary, with a minimum 
of attention. 


f 


Fifteen per cent of our tractor production is 
released for essential civilian requirements. 
See your Allis-Chalmers dealer about the 


2-cydle 


THE MODERN 
DIESEL POWER 


ment for your needs. 
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GOULD DESIGNS, BUILDS AND 
INSTALLS THE RIGHT BATTERY 
TO DO YOUR JOB 


@ This is an age of specialization. Mammoth 
machines are designed to make a single part. 
Factories are built to produce just one article. 
Specialization pays big dividends in added 
efficiency and lower operating costs. 

To get the best results every industrial storage 
battery must be designed to perform a particu- 
lar task. Specialization in designing and manv- 
facturing storage batteries to do the job has 
made the name Gould a tradition. 


No matter what the battery problem, Gould 
field engineers bring expert knowledge to 
on-the-spot investigations. Gould 
factories translate their findings into the proper 
installation. Here is a specialized service at 
your command. We invite you to use it. 


Rated Conservatively ... 
Goulds equal or exceed in 
capacity any battery of 
comparable size and cell 
structure, 





ACCURATE BATTERY 
CHARGING IMPORTANT 





One of a series of service suggestions 
for users of industrial batteries. 


| p> Be sure to charge your battery 


accurately. Consistently over- 
charging or undercharging of a stor- 
age battery (it doesn’t matter what 


| type or who makes it) will shorten 
| the period of useful service which 
that battery will give. 


An occasional overcharge can be 
beneficial but, if done too often, it 
produces corrosion of the positive 
grids and creates an excessive gas- 
sing that will loosen some of the 
active material in the plates. It also 
raises the internal temperature of 
the battery. This accelerates cor- 
rosion and, if continued, the heat 
will char the separators in those 
types of batteries where these units 
are made of wood. 


Undercharging results in a gradual 


| running down of the cells, and is a 
| contributory cause to buckling. 
| When undercharging is continued 
| over a period of time one of the cells 
| usually becomes exhausted ahead of 


the others and may become reversed. 


| This greatly reduces the power of 
| the battery, but it can be remedied 


by charging the battery until all 


cells are‘again equalized. 


Overcharging, particularly when 
it follows a previous condition of 
undercharging, tends to increase the 


| bad effects of both operations. The 
| heat and‘unusual strains cause the 
| plates to buckle and the separators, 
when of wood construction, may 
| become perforated. 


There ig nothing difficult about 
charging storage batteries accurate- 
ly. It is largely a matter of setting 
up and foliowing a fixed pattern of 
operation, and then making one man 


| responsible for seeing that it is car- 


ried out. ‘Continuous operational 


'GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, Depew, NEw york 


builders of industrial batteries for every application. Sales and service offices in principal cities of the U.S.A 


Factories at Depew, N. Y., North Bergen, N. J., Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Paul, Leavenworth, Los Angeles 


charts will ‘assure this being done 
and Gould employs a staff of service 
men who wil! install a service record 
system to fjt your particular re- 
quirements. ,There is no obligation 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT , ON your party 

We would like you to know the Gould 
men who will take care of your industrial 
storage battery réquirements. 


Serving the Eastern Metropolitan area are 
Mr. E. R. Jacobsn, Sales and Service Mana- 
ger, W. W. Halsey, George P. Bownan, and 

. F. Bruce, with headquarters at 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. Also in this 
same territory is ?Phil Ascher, located at 80 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Since /898 tHe BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS The Gould factdry at North Bergen, N. J., 


is centrally located in this area and the home 
factory at Depew, N. Y., borders it on the West. 
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CONNECT ME 
WITH AN AUTHORIZED 
SKF D/STR/BUTOR 


Obtain your MRO requirements through your 
Authorized SSP Distributor. He will save your 
time and dollars—help keep your machines produc- 
ing 24 hours a day—because he knows antifriction 
bearings and their application. If he doesn’t have 
the bearing you want, he can probably suggest a 
substitute which will do until he can get the right 
one. And, since he’s familar with the antifriction 
bearing delivery situation through his frequent con- 
tacts with us, he can utilize his knowledge to your 
advantage... help you keep ’em rolling. 5346 








BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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Our congratulations to American Locomotive for this inspiring message. Our 
thanks to you for including Hazard Wire Rope Division among those who helped 
build the ‘‘tank-killer.’”’ ¢ In your list of 445 manufacturers we found 136 who 
use Hazard Wire Rope in their product, in their plants, or both. e Such inter- 
change of industrial products, such mutual help in times of difficulty, will help win 
the war, will help win the peace, as it has done from our country’s earliest years. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


HAZARD LAY SET WIRE RO 
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Joy Mechanized Min- 

ing Units—Loaders, Shuttle 

Cars and Conveyors, are doing an 
outstanding job in helping operators 


to increase and maintain tonnage output. 
The experience of Joy Engineers in many 
mines, some perhaps under conditions similar to yours, 
is at your service. We will be glad to confer with you. 


Mechanized 
Mining 
Units 


%& 


Joy Loaders have proved their worth in hard, constant service with the most severe usage. 
Strong, ruggedly built, their maintenance is at a minimum. 





PAEOBAVY PHOTO 
PROM BNVING GALLOWAY 


FREDERIC LEWIS PHOTO 


Joy Shuttle Cars cut costs and speed-up output ... entirely mobile 
--- @asy to handle .. . designed specifically for mine service with 
a built-in ability to stand up under hard use. 
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HE barbaric Jap who rules by ¢ ' 

; om is having his brief day of TH 
power over your Philippine land. TI T 
power, which reached its peak throug the 
shameful treachery, is on its way dow, the 
It will fail as surely as the bloody, ¢ 
honored sun-flag and the 30,000 Jy fed 
who sank beneath the Bismarck Sea! I dire 

We are one with you, Philippinii reli 
brother, in the resolve that only omg Lat 


kindly sun shall remain above the Paciiy 9% 


; ; had 
We are working and fighting tows bial 

ia 
that certain day.  ( 


As our forces fight, we work to gi tha 
them weapons — tanks, planes, gun i defi 


ships. The materials to make these, eve law 


ton, must be won from the earth by ci tha 
: ' E rath 

termined men in mine and quarry. Th: 
way 


greatest weapon, in turn, is explos offi 
force safely set free by Ensign-Bickfoi Jah, 
Safety Fuse and Primacord-Bickford Dei Rov 


onating Fuse. We manufacture this fu Lev 


with skill and care and pride—mindi he 
of our responsibility to mining mea, ! B fere 
Victory Begins Underground! ; § 

“Bp perl 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. & W"¢ 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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ind. Thi 
» the War Labor Board order of June 18 still binds only 
) the operators and John L. Lewis’ Oct. 31 deadline still 
» stands. That was the situation at the first of August— 
» a situation that held little promise of an early end of 
wage ) federal operation. In fact, the trend was in the other 
) direction, although some professed to see prospects of 
) relief in the 60-day clause of the Connally-Smith War 
| Labor Disputes Act. And there was the possibility of a 
he Paciifa, New Wage agreement. However, it was plain that Lewis 
§ had not receded an inch from his demand for a substan- 
» tial wage increase—direct or disguised. 
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| THE REAL ISSUE 




























DEVOTED TO THE OPERATING, 


THE GOVERNMENT still holds the coal mines, 


Only one thing could be cited as certain. That was 


) that Secretary Ickes was organizing on the basis of in- 
| definite continuation of operation. A growing list of 


| lawyer appointees constituted perhaps the best evidence 
B that control would be more rather than less—longer 


Sather than shorter—barring an abrupt change in the 
|} way the wind is blowing. 
| oficial reluctance to come to grips with intransigeant 


Meanwhile, a new low in 


labor leaders was registered July 9 when President 
| Roosevelt asked what he should do if he requested 
i Lewis to sign and Lewis refused. The President had 


ithe answer in the case of at least one employer, but 
labor leaders, even hostile ones, seemingly fall in a dif- 
Hferent category. 


Small wonder that operators at times should feel that 


_ pethaps they should have joined forces with Lewis in 


.D CO. 
[CUT 






: 0! 


/wrecking the stabilization program. The pressure makes 
sthis feeling almost inevitable. It also tends to work in 


another direction—the direction of splitting the ranks of 
the operators. While one can sympathize with a desire 


to end by whatever means a situation with few elements 
of justice in it, operator splits seldom have benefited the 
rindustry in the long run. And there always is the pos- 
sibility that the shirt—or at least the tail—might be 
isiven up for nothing. If government operation con- 
tinues long enough, it might be difficult to bring it to 
an end even with the industry covered by new wage 


sagreements, whether economic or not. That has been 
aly out, and rightly so, as the outstanding hazard 
of long-continued government control. 

Whatever the final outcome may be, the operators’ 


course was real compliance with established procedure 
pn the settlement of disputes and preservation of war- 









TECHNICAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF 
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THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


time stabilization measures. Operators have not relaxed 
their efforts to achieve maximum production, even when 
repaid by seizure. They have cooperated, as far as they 
have been permitted, in the solution of the various 
problems growing out of seizure and government 
operation. 

Where, then, is the difficulty? It lies in official Wash- 
ington’s reluctance to face the real fact—the fact that 
Lewis’ campaign to smash stabilization measures and 
make himself monarch of union labor is the funda- 
mental reason for the present situation. ‘The answer is 
clear. The mines must be returned without delay to 
their rightful owners, who have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to get out the coal, and the administration must 
adopt a workable labor policy—a policy which will make 
union leaders equally responsible with employers for 
the furtherance of the war effort. 


WORTH MONEY 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS are worth money. 
The fact that numerous industries and individual com- 
panies feel that they merit substantial expenditures is 
evidence of that fact, even if no other were available. 
Good relations achieve several very desirable goals. 
Better acceptance of product is one. Improved credit 
standing is another. Greater freedom from outside in- 
terference is a third. Coal recently has had reason to 
appreciate the worth of these things. It also has a start 
on a program for improving its standing in the eyes of 
the public. That program should be pushed with the 
utmost vigor. 


A BEGINNING 


HOLDING of public hearings on the O’Mahoney 
bill for building commercial-scale demonstration plants 
for producing liquid fuel from coal marks another mile- 
stone on the road to the broader opportunity for coal 
in the future—the opporunity so forcefully outlined by 
Secretary Ickes in “Coal’s New Horizons” (April Coal 
Age). This is not, the only new possibility for coal, 
however. There are others, not only in new uses but in 
stimulating satisfaction in existing uses. Research is 
the key, as always. The sooner it is done, the sooner 
the industry will cash in. 






















Regulation 


The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 expires at midnight Aug. 23 
“What next?” becomes the big question in the bituminous in. 
dustry. Do the conditions which led up to the act still exist’ 
How did the industry fare under it? What are the alternatives 
if a new regulatory measure fails to pass? To help answer these 


questions, Coal Age presents the following analysis of the rea. 
sons for regulation, how it has operated, and what the industry 


faces in the future. 


WAS ‘TTI Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937 “an unnecessary cockeyed set- 
up,” as one Congressman labeled it, 
or was it, in the words of its one-time 
administrator, “a practical instrument 
for the stabilization of the coal in- 
dustry”? Both sides can and have 
cited the industry’s scripture to their 
purpose. ‘The views on failure of the 
Congress to renew the Coal Act range 
all the way from one sales head's 
casual “what of it” to another oper- 
ator’s funereal “we'll go right back to 
selling wages instead of coal.” 

But whatever the conflict, the Coal 
Producers’ Committee has listed oper- 
ators representing 74 percent of the 
nation’s total commercial — soft-coal 
tonnage as not only in favor of ex- 
tension of the old act, with amend- 
ments, but actively engaged in sup 
porting enactment of bills now in both 
IHlouse and Senate for a new “Coal 
Conservation Act of 1943,” 

Supporters of the bill decry the 
argument that because of government 
operation of the mines and accelerated 
wartime demand, there is no imme- 
diate need for federal regulation of 
the type imposed by the act of 1937. 
They look fearfully to post-war read 
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justment and insist that regulation 
must be set up and operating when 
the war ends so that the industry 
will not take another nose-dive into 
red ink because of indiscriminate and 
unbridled competition for business in 
a shrinking market. 


PROFIT 


we 


Why should the price structure in 
coal mining be subject to any mor 
pressure (or regulation) than in am 
other industry? The answer is com 
plex, but it involves at least thes 
three major factors: the industry’s in- 
ternal organization, its capacity to prc 
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duce, and the buying habits of its 
consumers. The latter two are inter- 
dependent, the normal buying habits 
of coal consumers making it necessary 
to maintain excess producing capacity 
to cope with peak and seasonal de- 
mand. 

The question of regulation is not 
particularly new in coal mining. As 
far back as 1914, Illinois and Indiana 
operators were asking Washington to 
take official cognizance of their 
troubles. But up to the end of World 
War I the industry’s difficulties were 
hot unduly great in view of the fact 
that production was roughly doubling 
every decade. The First World War 
hot only stimulated a major bulge in 
capacity, to be liquidated afterward, 
but set the stage for increased com- 
etition from other fuels and energies 
while at the same time initiating a 
trend toward increased efficiency in 
coal use that sharply reduced consump- 
tion by major consuming industries 
M succceding years. 
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The depression which started with 
the stock market crash of 1929 threw 
the spotlight even more strongly on 
the need for some workable stabiliza- 
tion program. Out of the welter of 
legislative and other proposals the in- 
dustry evolved the district sales agency 
plan. It had hardly started to function 
when the National Industrial Recovery 
Act sought to bind up the industry’s 
wounds along with the rest of the 
nation’s. The first Guffey Act, estab- 
lishing the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, was enacted in 1935, and almost 
forthwith was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court because of its 
labor provisions. Then came the sec- 
ond Guffey Act in 1937, the commis- 
sion which it established becoming the 
Bituminous Coal Division under the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 

These steps were taken from the 
grim necessity of trying to save an in- 
dustry which was rapidly showing 
signs of coming apart at the seams. But 
why this industry more than any other? 


Had not other industries, as basic and 
as big, managed to weather the Great 
Depression and get by with only a few 
injections from the government's finan- 
cial hypodermic? Why, then, did coal 
require major surgery while others 
needed only a mild administration 
tonic? 


Answer by Arithmetic 


Basically the answer is one of arith- 
metic. In the 28 or more coal-produc- 
ing states there were in operation in 
1941 6,822 mines with a capacity of 
more than 1,000 tons a year. These 
mines were owned by some 5,000 com- 
panies. No coal company produces 
more than 3 percent of the total yearly 
output of bituminous coal. If all coal 

sopenings, including small truck mines 
and country banks, are considered, the 
number of owners jumps up to 13,000 
to 15,000, the majority holding mines 
with capacities of less than 50 tons a 
day. In the words of one operator: 
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PROFIT 


LOSS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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“Any guy with a bucketfull of slack could have avoided conflict with the mated capacity was 690,000,000 ton fe 
is an operator.” Sherman Anti-Trust Act, they posed while production was 580,000,000. P 
The 28 or more coal-producing almost insurmountable difficulties in There were honest if not sound 
states embrace 92 different fields, the reaching agreements on merger terms. reasons for both conditions. Capacit 
U. S. Coal Commission found. No Cooperative marketing, about the only and _ production necessarily increased ex 
field has a market to itself and in other voluntary solution, bumps up during the First World War. But ch 
many cases a dozen or more regions against the Sherman Act also, and capacity, because anyone who had 4 af 
compete in one market area. ‘Thus even when permitted, as in the case of | pick and shovel could become a coal 
there is competition not only between _ the district sales agency, is dependent operator, quickly got out of hand, and . Pe 
producing districts for the same mar- for its effectiveness on the strength when the war was over had far out & 
ket but between mines within the pro- of the contracts between agencies and __ stripped any anticipated demand. ‘Two : 
ducing district itself. their producer members. other factors combined to force down gu 
No other basic industry in the the production curve and accentuate J Te 
United States faces a similar owner- Capacity vs. Demand the capacity differential: competition an] 
ship situation. Two of the biggest from other fuels and energies, inclu¢: dif 
buyers of bituminous coal, public utili- The argument was heard frequently ing natural gas and oil, and increased aly 
ties and railroads, are owned bya mere _ during the hearings on extending the _ efficiency in the use of coal. wi 
handful of operators compared to the Guffey Act that if the industry would The picture in World War I] 1%, 
coal industry, and their rates are set reduce its overcapacity, its price struc- radically different. Now it takes much . 
by government or State regulation. Yet ture would automatically be strength- more in materials and equipment to oi 
the raw material they buy to manu- ened. While that probably is a per- start a mine. Therefore, the gover: 
facture the services they sell is pur- fectly valid axiom of economics, it ment through WPB and other ager 
chased in a wide-open market in fails to work out in an industry where cies has followed the policy of utilizing ie 
which hundreds and thousands of pro- the demand is anything but constant. existing operations to the fullest «j— wa 
ducers are competing. The curves of bituminous produc- tent, permitting new operations t be 
In industries where the corporate tion and capacity, starting reasonably open only to meet new demands "% pre 
units are large, difficulties with the close together, gradually widened un- certain regions or to supply specit try 
price structure are reduced. This phil- til in 1922, when the production was purpose fuels, such as paedlbarpie cor 
osophy underlaid proposals for merging 422,000,000 tons, the difference was coal. Coal therefore will have litt Hu 


bituminous companies in the years 
prior to 1933. But, assuming that they 
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410,000,000 tons. Since that time the 
difference has decreased. In 1942 esti- 






war-built capacity to liquidate whe! 
the present conflict is over. 
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Rigit here, incidentally, is a good 
place to point out that had it not been 
for the industry’s overcapacity it would 
never liave been able to meet the sud- 
den and insistent demand for more 
roduction to fuel the war program. 
Industry, railroads, utilities, shipping, 
all trumpeting at once for more fuel, 
would have found themselves with 
empty bunkers and long faces, and the 
war effort would have suffered until 
the necessary coal-mining facilities 
could have been provided. 

But, aside from these emergency de- 
mands, a substantial overcapacity is a 
peace-time necessity. The reason is as 
simple as the solution is difficult: 
people in normal times persist in buy- 
ing coal in the winter despite the in- 
dustry’s missionary work. Coal must 












be geared to meet the seasonal peaks, 
and what a howl would be raised if it 
were not! So overcapacity is necessary 
to take care of normal requirements, 
although no one denies that excessive 
overcapacity complicates the problem 
of stabilization. 

The chief evil of overcapacity is not 
in overcapacity itself but that it in- 
vites price cutting when the market 
is dull. And unrestricted price cutting 
leads to distress coal and dislocation 
of the industry’s economy. 

The combination of the three fac- 
tors of dispersed ownership, overca- 
pacity and seasonal buying exert a pres- 
sure on the price structure of coal 
which no other basic industry must 
withstand. When it becomes excessive, 
the result is one of two things: the 























































wages. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


——— 


“We want the coal industry to be prosperous. 
industry to employ the largest number of men at fair and reasonable 
But the only way by which the coal industry can do this is to 
be allowed again to become a free industry—to be allowed to sell its 
product for its value to the consumer. Since it is a competitive indus- 
try, it must be allowed to compete in the only form of competition which 
counts—that is, in price."—-Rolla D. Campbell, Island Creek Coal Co., 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE COAL ACT 


“Events of the last two years have proved conclusively that this country 
needs a solvent coal industry and the experience of almost 20 years 
prior to the operation of the Coal Act showed that the coal industry 
cannot be in a solvent condition in peacetime without government regu- 
lation.”—-George W. Reed, vice president, Peabody Coal Co., Chicago. 


“While I am in no sense committed to the formula of the present act 
for an indefinite extension under normal times and conditions, I am 
certain that it is in the interests of the public as well as the industry that 
the act be extended for the duration of the war and for a reasonable 
fixed period beyond the war period to assure against disorder which will 
follow the termination of present control."—-Henry P. DeBardeleben, 
president, DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


“In my opinion the Bituminous Coal Act should be continued as an 
example of good and proper stabilization of a naturally uncertain and 
chaotic industry. It has been a great stabilizer and in the days to come, 
after the war, will be more greatly needed than it has been in the 
past."—-R. M. Davis, Davis-Wilson Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 


“Permitting the Bituminous Coal Act to terminate would at once 
give assurance to the coal industry in two important particulars with 
reference to postwar competition. First, it would eliminate the artificial, 
arbitrary and unsound competitive relations between the coals of 
different districts that the operations of the Bituminous Coal Act have 
already disclosed. Second, it would eliminate the setting of coal apart 
with artificial government controls that will destroy its opportunities to 
meet competitive forms of fuel and energy.”—H. R. Hawthorne, vice 
president, Pocahontas Fuel Co., New York. 


We want the coal 
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price structure collapses, and along 
with it the industry, its capital invest- 
ment and its employees; or prices must 
be artificially regulated by one means 
or another to withstand the pressure. 

The consequences of collapse or 
near-collapse are enormous. The in- 
dustry and the nation have had too 
many tastes of them not to know they 
are bitter. When the industry fails to 
make a reasonable profit on its capital 
investment or, at the worst, recapture 
its cost of production, labor is 
squeezed, owners and _ stockholders 
suffer and not even the consumer, buy- 
ing for less, is benefited in the long 
run. No free economy can long remain 
unaffected by the impact of the whole- 
sale distress of one of its most basic 
members. 

The consequences of artificial regu- 
lation are, of course, what the argu- 
ments over the Guffey Act are all 
about. Regulation can come from with- 
in or without the industry. It can take 
the form of combinations and mergers, 
fair-practice codes, regulation of pro- 
duction, sales agencies, legislation or 
nationalization, to name some of the 
more prominent. 

Why is it so necessary to be con- 
cerned with coal’s future? To a coal 
man the answer is obvious. Coal is a 
natural resource, one of our most im- 
portant, certainly our most abundant, 
and over its conservation and devel- 
opment everyone—not only those en- 
gaged in mining and selling—should 
feel a responsibility. 


The Public's Stake 


Coal mining is a “wasting” indus- 
try. Once a ton of coal is dug nothing 
can be done about replacing it. That 
ton of coal is gone forever. It won’t 
grow again like Medusa’s locks, and 
you can’t glue it back into place in 
the mine. It is one more ton of a 
natural resource which has been dug 
out of the earth and there is no re- 
planting that will bring it back. 

It becomes a public responsibility, 
therefore, to see that no ton of coal 
mined is wasted. That means, in effect, 
that for each ton of coal produced the 
operator should receive a reasonable 
profit and the miner a reasonable in- 
come. Unless they do, the nation’s 
economy is the loser. 

If the mine operator is selling his 
coal at a loss in a highly competitive 
market, he can do two things: give up 
or cut his cost. One way of cutting 


,cost is increasing efficiency through 


increased use of machinery. But ma- 
chinery costs money and money can 
be derived only from the sale of coal. 
Therefore, a chance at a profit is a 
necessary prerequisite to mechaniza- 
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tion and higher efficiency, Coal min- 
ing has not been loath to spend mil- 
lions for this purpose in the last 25 
years, and these expenditures, particu- 
larly in the last ten years, have un- 
doubtedly prevented even higher prices 
as a result of wage increases. 

But there is a limit, of course, to 
cost cutting through efficiency im- 
provements, and in a highly competi- 
tive market, in the absence of other 
controls, the wage structure tends to 
become the avenue of attack. And 
since lower wages grow out of lower 
prices, the miner’s income tends to 
suffer with the operator’s profit, with 
consequent disruption of the industry, 
employee discontent and adverse reper- 
cussions on society in general. 

In the period just before NRA, for 
instance, when the industry was los- 
ing anywhere from $44,000,000 to 
$51,000,000 a year, wage scales in 
many fields had touched the 1916 
level of $2.98 and had fallen, in some 
places, to as low as $1 a day. 

In great measure that unhealthy 
and distressing situation grew out of 
lack of any sort of regulation over the 
breathless, panicky pursuit of what 
coal market existed. Its effects in lower 
prices delighted] some consumers, but 
brought untold distress to miners and 
owners. Since labor costs then com- 
prised upward of 70 percent of the 
producer’s expense, they almost in- 
evitably became the chief resort of 
operators hard pressed by price cutting. 


Coal’s Own Plan 


The industry’s pains, accentuated 
by the depression of the early 30’s, 
brought: out, as stated, a variety of 
stabilization proposals. Out of them 
came coal’s own plan—the sales 
agency—a combination of producers 
grouped more or less loosely together 
to stabilize the market for a specific 
pioducing area. But the sales agency 
ran afoul of the Sherman Act almost 
at once, although it eventually weath- 
ered the storm. Early in 1933, the 
Supreme Court held that Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., the first sales agency and 
the model for others later, was out- 
side the scope of the anti-trust act and 
in the public interest. The cautious 
court none the less kept a string at- 
tached to its decision, empowering 
the lower court to retain jurisdiction 
with the right to “set aside the decree 
and take further proceedings if future 
developments justify that course in 
the appropriate enforcement of the 
anti-trust act.” 

The decision gave heart to other 
proposed sales agencies and a little 
covey of them was formed. Before they 
had a real chance to function, how- 
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ever, the Blue Eagle of NRA made its 
appearance. But once more the Su- 
preme Court took a hand, this time in 
a different mood. The Nine Old Men 
shot the eagle like a sitting bird in 
May, 1934, only eight months after 
the coal code was signed. 

But all this had had its effect. The 
coal industry, either through absorp- 
tion or a discernment of things to 
come, had in some measure stabilized 
prices, and, though it continued to 
lose money, things were looking up. A 
legislative flurry sprang up in both 
houses, and the two coal acts followed. 

The average value of bituminous 
coal and lignite rose from its 27-year 
low of $1.31 in 1932 (1916 was $1.32) 
to $2.19 in 1941 and $2.35 in 1942, 
with some recessions, such as in 1938, 
when the first price schedule was 
abandoned. Reflecting the increased 
realization, the industry’s financial 
picture, as shown by income-tax re- 
turns, showed a reversal from a loss of 
$52,000,000 in 1932 to a profit of 
$4,000,000 in 1940, the. last year for 
which figures are available. This turn- 
about was made on a relatively small 
per-ton profit, according to Bituminous 
Coal Division figures. The loss per 
ton (representing the difference be- 
tween weighted average cost and aver- 
age bituminous realization) was 4c. 
in 1936, 9c. in 1937, llc. in 1938, and 
5c. in 1939. In 1940, bituminous coal 
showed a gain of lc. per ton, 7c. per 
ton in 1941, and 8c. in 1942. 

The results in the last three years, 
of course, cannot all be credited to the 
Guffey Act since the industry has 
benefited from war production. But 
certainly, before the defense program 
was launched, the presence, real or 
implied, of an enforceable minimum 
price schedule had much to do with 
the industry’s recovery. 

The Guffey Acts were by no means 
perfect. In fact, the Supreme Court 
found the first one so little to its liking 
that it tossed it out. But they did 
place a floor under coal prices and 
did have sufficient teeth so that the 
industry at least “had its pande- 
monium regulated.” 

Dan H. Wheeler, director of the 
Bituminous Coal Division, explained 
the act’s functions in this fashion to 
the Ways and Means Committee: 

“The division is directed by the act 
to establish and maintain minimum 
prices for bituminous coal which will 
enable minimum price areas, enumer- 
ated in the act and located in the min- 
ing fields, to recover the weighted aver- 
age of certain of their costs of pro- 
duction. The division is empowcred 
to collect and edit costs and distribu- 
tion data so that it may be ascertained 
what minimum prices inust be initially 








established and what revisions in 1 iinj. 
mum prices must be made to main ‘ain, 
upon as current a basis as possible, an 
equivalence between costs of opera. 
tion and ‘minimum price realiz:tion 

. The division is empowered to en. 
force compliance with minimum pices 
and with the statuatory proscription 
against certain unfair methods of com. 
petition which are set forth in the 
statute.” 

The new bills, in addition to pro. 
visions for court reviews and certain 
other charges, eliminate the Ic. tax by 
which the industry financed the act 
and permit temporary adjustments in 
minimum prices pending a full-cress 
hearing on revision. 


Did the Act Work? 


Whether the act accomplished all 
it set out to do was thrashed out be. 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
Wheeler, the Department of the In- 
terior, and most of the operator 
seemed to think it did. Some opera 
tors, and some members of Congress, 
believe it unnecessary, even against the 
public interest. But let it be said that 
there was more of politics than policy 
when the extender was bottled in the 
Ways and Means Committee last June 
by a two-vote margin. Some members 
of the committee were pouting under 
a White House tongue lashing over 
legislation and took delight in thumb 
ing their noses at the administration. 
Other members, and most of the 
House, for that matter, were in a huny 
to get home for some summer fence 
mending. 

The Guffey Act is far from the only 
means by which an endeavor can be 
made to stabilize the coal industry on 
a profitable basis. Because the act will 
soon expire it might be pertinent to 
examine these alternatives. 

The most drastic is complete nation- 
alization of the industry, the back- 
ground for which was sharply etched 
by Deputy Federal Coal Mines Admin- 
istrator Carl E. Newton in his address 
before the American Mining Congress 
at Cincinnati. Books can and_ have 
been written about nationalization, but 
the practical question is: “Will it 
work.” Perhaps experience in Great 
Britain, the only one of the democra- 
cies to have anything approaching com: 
plete nationalization of coal, might 
serve as an indicator. Great Britain 
has taken over ownership of the coal 
within its borders and as a war-time 
measure has assumed practically com- 
rlete control over all phases of mining. 
What have been the results? Briefly, 
they can be measured by complaints 
over loss of efficiency, reduced tonnige 
and lack of interest among employees, 
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not all of which can be ascribed to war 
conditions. Even if nationalization 
were practicable, the United States 
hardly is ready to accept it. But both 
Ickes and Newton have warned that it 
is a lively threat. 

Fundamentally, what the coal in- 
dustry seems to need most is relief or 
exemption from the Sherman Anti- 
‘Trust Act, with adequate safeguards to 
protect the public interest. This was 
the goal in the sales-agency plan, and 
it is the very heart of the Guffey Act, 
which says: “No action complying 
with the ‘provisions of this section 
taken while this act is in effect, or 
within 60 days thereafter, by any code 
member or by any district board or 
officer thereof, shall be construed to be 
within the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States.” 

With expiration of the Guffey Act, 
it becomes a moot legal point whether 
any combination within the industry 
which endeavors to fix prices directly 
or indirectly would be construed as 
being in restraint of trade. In this 
regard, it must be remembered that 
the Supreme Court which approved 
Appalachian Coals was of a consid- 
erably different social and economic 
persuasion from the Supreme Court of 
today. And there is a decided differ- 
ence of legal opinion on whether the 
purifying atmosphere of the Guffey 
Act would prevail once its protection 
had been withdrawn, the Appalachian 
Coals decision notwithstanding. 


Outlook for Agencies 


In the light of those opinions, what 
is to become of the regional sales 
agencies which functioned before and 
under the act? At the moment, they 
are the only visible means of exerting 
any degree of control over prices, and 
if they should be adjudged in violation 
of the law, even the partial relief which 
they might offer would be denied the 
industry. Combinations or sales agen- 
cies which endeavor to control market- 
ing conditions were the havens to 
which the industry first turned and to 
which it is likely to turn again. But to 
make efficacious use of those methods 
of circumscribing ruinous price-cut- 
ting, clear exemption from the Sher- 
man Act is needed, and no encourage- 
ment on that score has come from any 
official source. 

The industry had tried on some 
occasions to institute its own fait-prac- 
tice codes, but found them an unsat- 
isfactory method of regulation, largely 
because they lacked authority. Fait- 
practice codes based on State laws, 
suggested when the industry was in 
the depth of its depression, unques- 








the question of interstate commerce. 
They might possibly be a solution, 
provided they could be enforced, for 
those companies whose mines, ship- 
ping lines and markets are located 
within one State. But it is doubtful 
if they would prove of much help to 
the interstate producer. 

The quota system has helped the 
anthracite industry and also has es- 
caped scrutiny by the Supreme Court 
—at least so far. Whether it would 
work for bituminous coal is another 
matter. Anthracite is located exclu- 
sively in eastern Pennsylvania, and, be- 
ing in one area, regulation of produc- 
tion is a matter of comparative ease. 
But could it operate effectively, and 
legally, in an industry which produces 
in 28 or more states? Once more, 
exemption from or liberalization of the 
anti-trust laws becomes essential be- 
fore such a cure could be undertaken. 

But be the remedy constitutional or 
not; be it pure or hybrid; the industry 
faces the option of finding it or run- 
ning the risk of reverting to the 
chaotic days of the 20’s and early 30’s. 
For no matter what else may be vague 
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and debatable, one thing is certain: 
the Guffey Act will expire at midnight 
Aug. 23 and from then on, until scme 
concrete step is taken, the industry 
will be without any kind of regulation 
except that which it imposes on itself, 

The blow, of course, will not fal] 
at once—perhaps not this year or even 
next—for the war market will support 
coal, and the government will dem:nd 
more and more production, but never- 
theless thoughtful operators are con- 
cerned, and their concern has not been 
lessened by reports at the end of July 
that the price of coal in some areas 
had fallen as much as 75c. There 
appeared little doubt that the prospect 
of having the price floor suddenly 
yanked out from under the industry 
was to blame. 


Planning Lags 


Perhaps because the consequences of 
unrestrained competition are not im- 
minent, the industry generally had 
made few plans to meet them. Of the 
fourteen marketing agencies provi- 
sionally approved under the Guffey Act 
only one has definite plans for con- 
tinued activities after the act expires. 
A telegraphic survey by Coal Age 
found one or two ready to quit with 
expiration of the act and most of the 
remainder only in the planning stage. 
R. E. Howe, executive director of 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., stated that 
“all activities are pointed toward a 
better and more economical utilization 
of solid fuel.’” The agency now has 
contracts with 50 producers to sell 
their entire output. These companies 
operate in four states and ship into 28. 
In 1942, the agency handled about 
35,000,000 tons. 

But perhaps more cogent than the 
present bull market in coal in deter- 
ring sales agencies from making future 
plans were these words of Wheeler's 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee: “I have been further advised that 
if the Coal Act is not renewed the 
exemption from the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law provided by Sec. 12 of the 
act would cease to have any effect 
whatsoever.” 

Operators who remember the lean 
days after the last war are seriously 
concerned about what will happen if 
the Guffey Act is not extended. But, 
so far at least, they have made few 
definite plans to meet the situation. 
There are numerous ones they could 
try. The Guffey Act probably left 
much undone and unquestionably mis- 
takes were made in its administration. 

But the act had at least two ad- 
vantages over any other stabilization 
process yet suggested. It was handy, 
and it was legal. 
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Fig. 1—Gathering head disk 
with holes drilled and tapped 
and a longer nut applied. 


LOADER IMPROVEMENTS 


Shows Up 


PREVENTIVE maintenance possibly 

is a misnomer but it expresses the 
great importance of the machine im- 
iprovement work usually handled by 
ithe maintenance department of a 
mine and which, effectually accom- 
iplished, earns compound interest at 
a high rate. In Federal No. 1 mine, 
Koppers Coal Division, Grant ‘Town, 
W. Va., machines load all the better- 
than 2,000,000 tons produced annu-. 
ally. Therefore, they have been the 
target of intensive work to adapt them 
ito the high tonnage loading they are 
called on to get out. Most of them 
are served by rubber-tired shuttle cars 
and the delays are small. These load- 
ing machines must hit the ball—they 
get little coddling or rest. 

To cite some of the outstanding 
changes, beginning at the front end 
of the loader, the gathering head 
disk (Fig. 1) was drilled and tapped 
at two points to accommodate 2-in. 
pipe plugs. These give socket-wrench 
access to the nuts on the six bolts 
holding the pot, or gathering arm and 
front conveyor gear case, to the frame. 
Before, the lisk had to be removed to 
tighten these nuts. 

An extra long nut on the end of 
the disk shaft also is shown in Fig. 1. 
lhe original nut often stripped its 
thread. With the original ball bearing 
there was no extra space for a thicker 
hut with more thread. So another 
ize bearing with a larger bore but 
the same outside diameter was sub- 
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Meet Local Conditions and Raise Output 


Recurring Troubles Are the Signals for Intensive Search for the 
Cause and Remedy at Federal No. 1—Redesigning Weak Links Often 


Next Weaker but Perseverance Results in Real Progress 


stituted. ‘The smaller part of the new 
long-thread nut forms a collar be- 
tween the shaft and inner race of the 
bearing. Clarence Ruckman suggested 
this change, which eliminated strip- 
ping of threads. 

Another revision was aimed at pre- 
venting pot bolts from working loose 
and throwing the foot shaft out of line, 
causing breakage of one chain of 
the front conveyor. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 
show the new arrangement, which re- 





duces shearing strain on the bolts and 
provides a stronger anchorage, without 
additional bolts at the front. 

At the rear end of the gathering 
head space for the pot, a filler plate 1 
in. thick and two gusset stays are 
welded in. The edge of this plate butts 
tightly against the pot flange. At the 
front end, a 4x4-in. square piece is 
welded to the frame and a keeper bar 
; in. thick is used on top of the pot 
flange, extending under the 4x}-in. 


Fig. 2—Arrows indicate added gusset, filler plate, keeper bar and ¥2x!2-in. welded strip. 
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Fig. 3—Pot temporarily in place to indicate how keeper bar is used. 


square anchorage. The latter is at- 
tached to the frame *: in. low so that 
when the bolts are tightened a lever- 
age is exerted and the keeper bar must 
spring slightly. All pots are altered 
to a standard outside flange dimension 
to make them fit snugly against the 
added backstop. This and_ other 
changes in the final head are the work 
of Harry Connors. 

The method of adding a sprinkling 


connection with a protected nozzle is 
shown in Fig. 5. Connections are 
3-in. pipe and the nozzle protecting 
hood is a piece of 3-in. pipe cut on a 
bevel and welded to the frame. Extra 
strength is secured by a gusset welded 
between the pipe and frame. 
Another difficulty was breakage of 
the capscrews holding the motor to 
the front transmission case. To pro- 
vide eight fastenings (four bolts aid 


Fig. 4—Details of the parts improving anchorage of pot, 
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four capscrews instead of just the fou: 
capscrews, the parts shown in Fig. 6 
were made and welded to the tops of 
the transmission case and motor hous 
ing. The part for the motor consists 
of a 3x3x4-in. angle iron 15% in. long 
The other is made from a piece of 
3x3-in. bar 273 in. long. Its fasten 
ing is strengthened at the center by : 
gusset to the digging head housing. 
Bolts holding front jack guides in 
place bent when, subjected to sever 
strain and allowed the brass guide to 
spread, in turn causing rapid destruc 
tion of the plunger packing and allow: 
ing oil leakage. Figs. 7 and 8 show 
a guide damaged by spreading. The 
straightedge placed on top of the one 
in Fig. 7 indicates how much the fit 
ting surfaces of the flanges have been 
forced out of line. The spread condi 
tion also is shown by the loose fit o 
the guide on the plunger in Fig. 8. 
‘That difficulty was remedied by ma 
chining the outside edges of the guide 
flanges to a standard over-all width and 
then welding filler blocks to the moto! 
case and front transmission to act 
backstops for the guide—that is, keep 
it from spreading. The change prac 
tically eliminates bending and shearins 
strain on the bolts and relieves the 
bolt holes in the guides from distor 
tion and wear. This method, worked 
out by Bill Wilson, has proved effec 
tive in halting destruction of guide 
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Gusset Fig. Sprinkler connection and nozzle protecting hood. On the other side is one of the Fig. 7—Straightedge indicates that the 
plate same design. fitting surfaces of the guide flanges are 
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Fig. 8——Guide Placed on plunger to show Fig. 9—Blocks welded in butting against ends of bearing cap. Also the bolt heads are 
that it fits too loosely to protect packing. drilled and projections added below to keep the nuts from turning. 
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Fig. 10—Chalk marks forming a right angle just below the two small 
holes indicate welds of the filler plate that eliminated overhang. 
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Fig. 11—Holes and setscrews added to 
and packing and preventing oil leaks. 

Another change, consisting of stops 
to relieve bolts of side strain, was 
made on the crawler frame. ‘The front 
axle caps have been altered to a stand- 
ard outside dimension and the stop 
blocks welded to the frame, as indi- 
cated by the chalked welds near the 
large bolt heads in Fig. 9. Another 
improvement was drilling the bolt 
heads for wire locking and welding 
fillers or projections to the frame to 
prevent the nuts from turning. 

Breaking of the guide ways serv- 
ing the take-up was another difficulty 
on the crawler. The effect of tipping 
started breaks at the point of over- 
hang. As indicated by the chalked 
weld bead in Fig. 10, fillers or gussets 
were added to eliminate the ov cthang. 
Harry Connors is the daddy of these 
crawler improvements. 

W. T. Dalton, maintenance super- 
intendent, suggested a gear-shift lever 
change greatly reducing damage to 
teeth on the low gears. Originally, 
wv weight of the lever itself tended 

) shift the transmission out of low 





loading clutch collar. 


Fig. 12—Testing table 
with repaired pump 
and valve left in place, 
either one ready for _ 
testing the next unit 
that comes in for 
check or repair. 


gear, which is used the most. He 
added a tension coil spring 12 in. long 
between an anchor pin set in a hole 
drilled in the shaft and a lug welded 
to the frame. This tends to hold the 
lever in low. It does, however, tend 
to pull it out of high, but that gear 
(high) is used only for tramming and 
does not give trouble. 

At times, the shaft of the loading 
clutch would slip endwise. That was 
cured by adding @-in. setscrews as 
shown in. Fig. 11. The holes for 
these screws are set at a 45-deg. angle 
with the diagonals of the square holes 
and are positioned so that the -screws 
can be tightened through the exist- 
ing inspection holes. 

Ted Fortney built the pump and 


valve testing table and outfit sow) 
in Fig. 12. It is self-contained, with 
5-hp. motor and starting switch, and j; J 
semi-portable. A control valve and , 
pump, both “repaired, tested ang 
O.K.,” are always left connected when 
completed. When the next doubtfy 
or bad unit comes in, assuming i: is 
pump, the repaired unit is removed for 
stock and the questionable one con. 
nected in its place. Then the atte; 
is tested with the valve which is known 
to be in good condition. 

Pump and valve frames are left 
bolted in place when the repairs o 
part replacements are made. Valves 
stay on the table and are exchanged 
for the bad-order ones in the same 
routine as the pumps. Thus, there 
is always a good pump to test a doubt 


ful valve. The oil reservoir and a call 
of pipe simulating actual condition 
on the loading machine are mounted 
lower down in elevation than _ th 
pump and valve. This eliminates the 
danger of large air pockets formin; 
that might be disastrous in case of 3 
failure at the high pressure. 

Having the testing equipment on 
its own table (top dimesions, 36x+5 
in.) has the advantage that a man 
can work freely any place around it 
A feature of the mounting is a con? 
guard with surrounding annular flang 
to catch and drain oil that might leak 
through faulty pump packing. Befor 
this was added it happened sever! 
times that a defective pump squirted 
oil “‘all over the place.” 
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_ LITTLE SISTER MINE, CENTRAL STATE COLLIERIES, INC.; 


POWER PLANT AT RIGHT 


POWER SALVAGED 
By Properly Using Otherwise Waste Coal 


Large Heat Values Contained in Slurry and Dust — Proper Process- 
ing and Special Firing Equipment Permit Salvage—How It Is Done 
in One Utility and Three Mine Power Plants in the Middle West 


By FRED W. RICHART 
Assistant Editor, Coal Age 


RAISING COAL’S efficiency in use 
aid making it more desirable to the 
consumer has been the goal of wide- 
spread modernization of coal prepara- 
tion plants and improvements of proc- 
esses in recent years. Consumers have 
benefited and coal has been placed in 
a better position to compete with oil, 
natural gas and water power as a result 
t these improvements, which repre- 
‘ent, in numerous cases, heavy outlays 
\f money. : 
The goal of preparation is freeing 
al of objectionable features, such as 
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dust and impurities, and raising its 
burning efficiency to the highest pos- 
sible value. Methods of reaching this 
objective include: 

Removal of very fine float dust. 
Elimination of ash and sulphur 
by washing or dry cleaning. 

3. Application of a dustproofing 

material to keep the coal dust- 
less until it is used. 

The first and second operations 
naturally result in a byproduct which 
may be either a pure waste material 
or one with good fuel value, especially 
if further processed and burned in the 
right equipment. Fine coal, such as 
dust and slurry, falls in the latter 


l. 
y & 


class, with some mines as exceptions. 
Dedusting, for example, makes a prod- 
uct varying in size from 4x0 in. down 
to,minus 48 mesh in certain prepara 
tion set-ups. Much of it is 10, mesh 
or smaller. Its removal improves the 
quality of the coal, but if it must be 
wasted it represents a loss in heat 
value. 

When this loss was small, the cost 
of equipment to recover and process 
the fines hardly was justified at many 


, operations, especially those producing 


steam and domestic coal. As modern 
preparation methods have spread (with 
more crushing as one additional proc- 
ess) and as more coal is produced 
with equipment and methods increas- 
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ing the percentage of fines, the loss 
of fine coal has risen, in many places, 
to such tonnages that the industry 
has felt it necessary to recover the 
heat values contained in it. 

A number of coal companies are 
now burning this fine coal in power 
plants and saving the equivalent in 
marketable sizes. One electric utility 
is located so that it gets its fuel sup- 
ply of raw slurry directly from coal 
washeries. Use of this coal poses some 
problems, of which the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is processing it to make 
it most suitable for boiler use. This 
is a vital first step in many cases. 
Then furnace equipment must be 
changed at some expense unless the 
plant was designed for such fuel, al- 
though such costs are in part offset 
by the expense that otherwise would 
be incurred in disposing of the fines 
at the mine. The technique of burn- 
ing this fine coal also must be learned. 


since its small size introduces 
problems in firing. 

The advantages, however, are sev- 
eral. One is elimination of the dis- 
posal problem—or at least that part 
involved in the fines. Another is the 
reduction in production cost. A third 
is conservation of fuel values. Still 
another, offering even more promise, 
is demonstrating to potential consum- 
ers that the fines, when properly pre- 
pared and fired, can be burned eff- 
ciently and economically, thus build- 
ing a market for what otherwise would 
be a waste product. 

Proof of the pudding is afforded by 
the four power plants described in the 
following material. They represent a 
fair cross-section of one of the possi- 
bilities for fine coal from the central 
states—and elsewhere. They, and 
other plants in the same region, prove 
that fine coal is a reliable and econom- 
ical fuel for power. 


new 





Antioch Power Co., Linton, Ind. 





Operation of the Antioch plant, like 
others using the same type of fuel, 
demonstrates that fines can be used 
efficiently and economically if some of 
the things that make them a waste 
product are first removed. Improve- 
ment in the quality of the slurry used, 
through simple and relatively inex- 
pensive cleaning facilities, now permits 
carrying the load on two boilers that 





stock 
silo. 


Antioch power plant, 


pile and_ storage 
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originally could not be carried on 
three without the aid of considerable 
washed screenings. 

The Antioch Power Co. is a local 
electric utility serving a number of 
coal mines in an active producing 
area and some of the municipalities 
in the same region. The steam-gen- 
crating equipment consists of three 
500-hp. Stirling boilers, fitted with 


Fig. 1—Steel plates 
welded in tubes 
provide smooth 





sliding surface for 
coal. 


Specia/ square 
stee/ blocks 
welcled to tubes. 


- Grate levé/ 





Coxe chain-grate stokers, force: !-draj 
fans and clinker chill above the rate 
Steam pressure is 180 Ib. per quay 
inch with 150 deg. of superheat. 

The stoker grates are made up ¢ 
finger-type links which have s'raighi 
sides and a 10 percent straig/it-lin 
air space between. The grates ire 7 
ft. long, 9 ft. 4 in. wide and hay 
a continuous forward motion which 
may be varied by the cone pulley driv 
and variable-speed motors. 

Two 3-in. water tubes in the boile 
circuit parallel each side of the grate 
and extend above the fuel level t 
chill the clinker and prevent adhe. 
ence to the furnace lining. Thee 
tubes have special steel plates weldei 
to the fire side to provide a sinooth 
surface for the fuel to slide alom 
(Fig. 1). The plates have a clea 
appearance in the furnace. 

The generating equipment consist 
of three turbo-generators aggregating 
10,200 kw. The condensers are sw. 
face type. Circulating water 
sprayed in a small pond for cooling 
This kind of cooling is quite gener 
for small power plants, but there mus 
be sufficient spray capacity to offse 
summer weather conditions. 

The fuel is recovered from th: 
waste slurry of two coal washerie 
nearby serving the New Hope and the 
Friar Tuck mines. The solids in this 
slurry consist of all the minus 1-mm 
material from washery cones, which 
is washery waste. Slurry is fit 
pumped, then carried by open flume 
to the power plant, where it is proc 
essed to remove excess clay and ther 
washed. 

Originally, it was attempted to bum 
this slurry by merely dewatering it. It 


then averaged 20 percent surface mois & 


ture, 25 percent ash and 25 percent 
sink at a specific gravity of 1.42 
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About 20 percent of the solids held 
in original suspension in the water 
was finely divided clay. 


The slurry was first treated by 
pumpi"ig it into bins and letting the 
water drain off. This permitted the 


day to stratify. Without fuel value 
it caused dead spots on the grates 
when fed into the furnace. Screen- 
ings were added to carry the load. 

A 10-ft. stretch of 4-mm. wedge- 
wire screen set in the bottom of the 
fume carrying the slurry removed 
sme of the clay and some of the 
sand and sulphur that dragged along 
the bottom. This eased the summer 
firing conditions, but with the arrival 
of fall and heavier loads it was evi- 
dent more had to be done. 

Following investigations and _ tests, 
two 74x16-ft. Deister Plat-O coal- 
washing tables were installed. Each 
has a nominal capacity of 15 tons per 
hour. These tables remove slightly 
less than 50 percent of the sink from 
the coal put over them. The remain- 
ing clay is all washed out. The prod- 
uct normally delivered carries about 
124 percent of ash, but that may be 
varied from 9 to 15 percent, depend- 


ing on the urgency for coal in the 
power plant. 

‘The present arrangement for han- 
dling this coal, from raw slurry to 
stokers, is: the slurry, containing about 
20 percent solids, flows in an open 
fiume to the washing plant, passing 
over two sections of 21x60-in. wedge- 
wire screen having 4-mm. openings. 
Hlalf the water and 30 percent of the 
solids are thus removed to the waste. 
The residue flows on into the settling 
tank. 

Excess water from the settling tank 
is removed by two skimmer weirs and 
Hows into the waste. The solids are 
removed from the settling tank by a 
5x35-ft. drag conveyor, operating on 
an incline, and are delivered to the 
feed chutes above the washing tubles, 
still containing 30 percent moisture. 
I'resh water is added, refuse going to 
waste and clean coal into bins. 

A clamshell crane lifts the clean 
coal from the bins and piles it on 
the ground to drain. After draining. 
the same crane lifts it into the storage 
silo. From the storage silo, coal flows 
into a lorry, is weighed and _trans- 
ferred to the stoker hoppers. 





Central State Collieries, Ind. 





This operation produces its own 
power for the Little Sister strip mine, 
Canton, Ill., and for a 750-mile REA 
system having 1,500 customers. 

Plant operation, as at Antioch, rep 
resents an evolution from raw slurry, 
which proved unsatisfactory, to a fuel 


rendered suitable and efficient by fur- 


ther preparation. One boiler now car- 
ries the load that two formerly had 
difficulty in handling. 

In this power plant, the steam- 
making equipment is somewhat similar 
to that at Antioch. The generating 
machinery consists of one*750-kw. and 
one 2000-kw. turbo-generators operat- 





Blower to transport coal from tipple to power plant. Central State Collieries, Inc. 
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Central State Collieries, Inc., power plant. 
elevator, storage silo and smokeless stack. 


ing on 150 lb. steam pressure, no 
supertheat. Surface condensers provide 
vacuum and a spray pond cools the 
circulating water. 

The condensate is returned to the 
boilers as feed water. ‘The make-up 
water is from deep wells, processed 
by an evaporator heated with live 
steam. In this way, mineral matter 
does not enter the boilers. ‘This proc- 
ess, together with continuous blow 
down, makes boiler cleaning unnec- 
sary except at long intervals. This 
system was put into operation under 
the supervision of commercial chem- 
ists, who check it occasionally. 

Steam is provided by two 500-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, clinker 
chill and Coxe chain-grate stokers with 
finger-type grate links having 10 per- 
cent straight-line air spaces between 
the links. Clinker chill and stokers are 
the same as at Antioch except that 
the clinker chills are made up with 
4-in. tubes instead of 3-in. 

These boilers are operated at a very 
low rating—about 125 percent. It 
probably is this low rating that ac- 
counts for the fine condition of boiler 
walls and the low maintenance. 

The fuel, which is much smaller 
than at Antioch, is recovered from 
+-mm. slurry. Recovery and_prepa- 
ration are by very different methods. 
Slurry from the bottom of the wet 
wash settling cone is passed through 
a 48-in. Centrifugal & Mechanical In 
dustries continuous centrifugal dryer, 
which dewaters it down to about 18 
percent total moisture. The clay in 
suspension is washed out with the 
effluent, leaving a fuel containing 10.5 
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Boiler room, Central State Collieries, Inc., showing weigh larry and finger type grates. 


to 11.5 percent ash. Approximately 60 
tons of 4-mm. coal is thus salvaged per 
working day from an average produc- 
tion of 3,750 tons. 

This centrifugally dewatered coal 
is fed through a wing feeder into the 
air current from a rotary pressure 
blower, which carries it 125 ft. hori- 
zontally to a bin at the foot of the 
storage silo, into which it is elevated. 
From the silo, coal is discharged into 
a lorry, weighed and emptied into the 
stoker hoppers, as at Antioch. 


Prior to installing the centrifugal 
dryer, it was attempted to burn the 
raw slurry after piling it up to drain. 
‘This was as unsuccessful as was the 
early Antioch experiment. Two boil- 
ers would not carry the load one now 
carries. Fly ash was a tough problem. 
Three men could not dispose of it as 
easily as one now does with centrif- 
ugally treated coal. Even now, con- 
siderable fly ash collects in the base 
of the stack and has to be hydraulicked 


out to waste every few months. 





Orient No. 1, C. W. & F. Coal Co., Orient, Ill. | 





An entirely different problem from 
the preceding two is the utilization 
of dry coal dust for boiler fuel. More 
than half this dust is too coarse to 
burn freely in suspension, as with pul- 
verized coal, but special firing equip- 
ment burns it with rather marked 
efficiency despite conditions that are 
not perfect. 

This boiler plant consists of six 
410-hp. Wickes vertical water-tube 
boilers. All originally were equipped 
with Green chain-grate stokers using 
l4xg-in. washed screenings. Later, 
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four of these boilers were change 
to Illinois Type T spreader stokex 
using aspirated dust from dry clcanen 
in the preparation plant. The cust i 
conveyed directly to coal bunkers jy 
the boiler room. 

This fine dust, a byproduct 
Stump air-flow cleaners, is minis 48. 
mesh, 65 percent being under 100. 
mesh and nearly 40 percent being 
200-mesh or smaller. It is non:inally 
dry, having a total moisture o{ 11{ 
percent, and flows readily down a ver. 
tical pipe from coal bunker to stoker, 

There is one stoker to each boiler 
The dust is fed by a short conveyor 
into the air stream, which carries jt 
into the furnace. This air flow, ip. 
duced by two jets of steam, has a ye 
locity sufficient to carry screenings to 
the back end of the grate. Much of 
the finer coal is burned in suspension, 
Coarser particles are automatically 
spread over the grate surface by ; 
moving nozzle that directs the coal 
to every point of grate area. The fur 
naces are under light forced draf, 
which varies from 0.0- to 0.lin 
water gage, averaging 0.05-in. 

The essential conditions for smoke. 
less burning of fine coal in suspen- 
sion are: coal ground to 200-mesh or 
finer; sufficient volume of air to bum 
all the coal; sufficient volume of fur 
nace to prevent flame striking “cold’ 
surfaces; turbulence of air so oxygen 
will reach every particle of coal. 

The Type T spreader stokers in thi 
plant are designed for less exacting 
conditions than those set forth. They 
do a very good job of burning a mix 
ture of pulverized and granular coal 

Tests on these dust-fired _ boiler 
indicate that they carry a_ workin 
load of nearly 175 percent rating and 
operate at an efficiency of approx: 
mately 71.5 percent. Under the con: 
ditions, this is regarded as a satisfac 
tory figure. 

The load on these six boilers con 
sists of a 28x48-in. double-cylinde 
first-motion steam hoist, one 500 
and one 300-kw. steam-driven dc. 
generators, one 22x30-in. ventilating 
fan and heating the mine buildings. 





—_ 





Orient No. 1 Mine, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., employs spreader stroker 
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Princeton Mining Co., Princeton, Ind. 
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Designed to secure highly efficient 
combustion and maximum economy 
from dry 10-mesh waste coal, termed 
raw carbon, this steam plant differs 
materially from the preceding ones. 
Pulverized to minus 200-mesh, the 
coal is blown into a’huge furnace 
space where it burns like atomized oil. 
There are no grates, so every particle 
of coal must be burned in suspension. 

The coal comes from the dry sec- 
tion of the rescreening plant. In the 
event of a shortage, wet washed 
screenings may be substituted. It, 
too, must be ‘pulverized to the same 
small dimensions... One agyantage of 
pulverized coal is that much of the 
fly ash, because of its small dimen- 
sions, floats out of the stacks. Cinder 
melts into slag, which is occasionally 
broken up and cleaned from the fur- 
nace floor. 

This steam-generating plant consists 
of four Babcock & Wilcox water-tube 
boilers. One is rated at 660 hp. and 
three at 500 hp. each. The rating 
of all. boilers has been upped at least 
15 percent by adding water linings to 
the sides and rear of the combustion 
space of each furnace. 

The boiler walls were originally, 
and still are, hollow. Air drawn through 
these hollow walls for preheating is 
used to burn the pulverized coal. This 
increases boiler efficiency by reducing 
radiatian losses and reduces mainte- 
nance of the walls by holding down 
the temperature. Even with air-cooled 
walls, upkeep is expensive. To hold 
furnace maintenance down, water lin- 
ings were added. 

These linings consist of vertical 3-in. 
tubes on approximately 8-in. centers 
teaching from near the bottom to the 
top of the combustion space. The 
tubes are connected into the water 
circulating system of the boilers. They 
merease the effective heating surface 
as well as protect the furnace linings 
from molten ash and erosion. 

The raw carbon is moved from the 
stockpile by a clamshell crane to a 
conveyor system that delivers it to the 
bins supplying the five grinding mills. 
There are two Strong-Scott B-18 and 
one D-60 motor-driven grinding mills 
and one B-15 with steam turbine drive. 
These are hammer mills. The steam- 
driven mill is required so one boiler 
may be operated with all the genera- 
tors shut down. The fifth grinder is 
a Kennedy-Van Saun ball mill. The 
ball mill ‘is more expensive in first 
cost but lower in maintenance. The 
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bars in the hammer mills. require re- 
placement about every five days, at a 
cost of $5 or $6 a set. 

Grinding reduces the raw carbon to 
200-mesh and finer. The pulverized 
coal is picked up by air suction and 
blown into the furnace, where it burns 
completely in suspension. It makes 
a hot flame, adjustable by regulating 
the flow of raw coal to the mill and 
air to the burner. 

This plant has been operating since 
1933. There is installed 7,000 kw. of 
turbo-generator capacity, half of which 
is required to carry the mine load. 
One 1,000-kw. turbine is driven by the 
exhaust from the mine hoist through 
a steam regenerator. This hoist handles 
7,000 tons per double-shift day. 

Because of the large unmetered use 
of steam for heating and the unknown 
consumption of the steam hoist, it is 
not possible to give the coal per kilo- 
watt-hour or the boiler evaporation 
per pound of coal. However, com- 
parison of the data in the table indi- 
cates this plant is doing a good job. 

These examples in conservation of 
fuel values definitely demonstrate two 





Motor-driven hammer mill, Princeton 
Mining Co. 


things of interest to coal operators 
and their customers. First, a byprod- 
uct of regular coal preparation is not 
normally a usable fuel. Second, it can 
usually be made an economical fuel 
by removing the inert material by 
additional processing and the installa- 
tion of special furnace equipment for 
burning the purified product. 





SALIENT DATA ON BOILER PLANTS BURNING FINE COAL 


Orient No. 1 Princeton 
Antioch Power C.W. & F. Central State Mining 
Number boilers. ..... 3 4 2 4 
Horsepower. ......... 500 410 500 1@ 660 
3 @ 500 
ish idcausecesie Stirling Wickes B. & W. B. & W. 
Steam pressure....... 120 160 175 160 
ee 150 None None 450 
Work rating.......... 200% 175% 125% 100% 
rere Coxe Shaking grate; Coxe Pulverized coal 
Til. spreader 
Grate area, aq.ft...... 160 92 135 None 
Furnace vol., cu.ft... . 2,529 1,180 1,859 1@ 4,380 
1@ 3, 150 
2@ 2,880 
Water walls.......... Clinker chill—two Top of furnace Clinker chill—two Sides and ends of 


3-in. tubes each side 
of grates, front to rear 


4in. tubes each side furnace 
of grates, front to 


Tear 
VL eee ree 0.73-0.77 Stack draft, 1.25; at 0.70 
boiler outlet, 0.70- 
0.90 
Blower pressure....... 1.5 0.05 average 0.20-0.50 Seta ae oeat 
DU Uiccntetichacck ‘ipbbasnows<stuebens 175 210 184 
Vacuum, in.......... Sie ee eee 24 28 
eee eee ee Minus 1-mm. slurry Minus 48-mesh dust Minus 4-mm. slurry Mioes 10-mesh raw 
carbon 
Molistare........cc0e. Stacked to drain; 16% Aspirated from dry 18-19% total Dry from tipple 
total cleaner; 11.6% total 
Treatment .......200. Washed on Pilat-O None Through 48-in. Ground to 200-mesh 
tables C-M-I dryer 
BOE oi otnntuwencdes 2.38% 12.5% 11% 9.46% 
Volatile matter. ...... un) —-—“ié‘“‘(i:é‘ RR WEE d eee  Beedenebetaci denne » ekdeubarereunseacs 
Fixed carbon......... GE © > YSehadeteenabasdak  udéeecedcatancees a" ( X4i0m cedandaeneeee 
eee a é é= =  Betecedacduakooeda 10,000 12,900 
Coal per year, tons... . Mae: |) | sédutnncceCemecestle so aieteeecessaaiese eévhesmcaawann 
i) 4. eee ee (tf eatwaetgntaabdesgs | Seneteedemanvessaé 2,456 (Oct., 1941) 
Water per pound of coal 5.995 7.05 5.77* 7.04* 
Generator capacity, kw. 10, 200 800 2,750 7,000 
Kw.-hr. generated..... rf) errr 550,000 per month 816, 800 (Oct., 1941) 
1, 622,500 (Nov. 1941) 
Coal per kw.-hr....... Siete. |  ‘tédernvaseeancdere Gi =i“! Eb cavavnsateseees 
Coal per boiler— 
horsepower-hour 5.60* 5.09* 5.08* 4.90* 
24-hour mine capacity, P 
mare ay 1) secnuaewaveneeunewns 5,500 3,750 7,000 
ER a ck os a cnc oveuenanesnta xcs? One One Two 
errr Power only Steam hoist—ex- Power for 1,500 Steam hoist—ex- 
haust wasted; mine REA customers hausting to regen- 
fan; two d.c. engine erator for turbine 


generators 


* Calculated from data available and thus merely indications, as instruments are not installed for providing the data. 
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1%-yd. shovel loading the third cut from the outcrop in the Lower Freeport, or “D,’’ seam on the Holtz tract at Foxburg No. 1 mine, 


THREE PITS 


Even Production in Outcrop Stripping 


Shovels Selected for F. B. Wood Outcrop Stripping in Northem 
Cambria County, Pennsylvania—Most of the Overburden Dug 
Without Shooting—Coal Delivered to a Mechanical-Cleaning Plant 


TO SOLVE the big problem of ob- 
taining uniform and regular daily pro- 
duction in stripping narrow outcrops 
in areas that have been mined largely 
from underground, the F. B. Wood 
Coal Mining Co., Barnesboro, Pa., 
operates three producing pits, loads 
not less than four days per week from 
each and has two pits always loading. 
Thereby 800 to 1,000 tons is produced 
each weekday. The operations of this 
company, owned by Frank B. Wood, 
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attorney at law, Barnesboro, Pa., and 
under direction of his son, Frank B. 
Wood Jr., general manager, started 
in April, 1942, and represent the first 
stripping of consequence to be done 
in northern Cambria County. 

The initial pit, which yielded 50,- 
000 tons and was worked out by 
November, 1942, was the first experi- 
ence of Frank B. Wood in strip min- 
ing. He had been associated, how- 
ever, with underground mining off 


and on since 1914, when he opened : 
wagon mine. His equipment is now 
producing from a new pit, Foxbur 
No. 1, in West Carroll ‘Township. 4 
one of the other pits operated by hi 
company the equipment is owned bi 
Joseph E. Gross. The coal is sold an 
delivered to the tipple of an under 
ground mining company which ha 
mechanical cleaning. The haul from 
No. 1 pit, 14 miles, is accomplishe 
with trucks rented by the hour 
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4 From the top of the coal an outgoing ramp 
leads to a bench that dodges a water hole in 
the pit bottom. In the background, directly in 
line with the ramp, is the bank at the start of a 
new pit in the upper seam. 


A Shown maintaining a road, this machine also 
is used for building new roads, cleaning off the 
coal top, moving equipment and some stripping 
on occasion. 


<4 Fred J. Hogan (left), superintendent, and Frenk 
B. Wood Jr., general manager, on the Upper 
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Foxburg No. 1 with Fred J. Hogan 
as superintendent, was opened in the 
Lower Freeport, or “D,” seam, 48 in. 
thick. Recently, however, stripping has 
been started in the same territory in 
the Upper Freeport, or “E,” seam, 
which is a hard-structure coal 42 in. 
thick lying 42 ft. above the other. To 
date, coal has been loaded only from 
the lower seam, which is clean except 
fora l-in. binder 10 in. from the 
bottom. The overburden is a shale 
which, for the most part, is strippable 
with small equipment without shoot- 
ing. ‘The company does own a hori- 
zontal drill, however, and has had to 
use it a few times. 

The available coal is principally 
that left at the outcrop after earlier 
underground mining. Old rooms 
sometimes are cut into but there is 
no water trouble because the seam 
has a slight general pitch and the pit 
ison the high side. From the stand- 
point of pit layout, there is little op- 
portunity for departing from the obvi- 
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Freeport, or ‘E,” 


seam, being opened by the 


1¥2-yd. shovel. 


ous method of following the outcrop 
and then working back with succes- 
sive cuts to the depth limit. In some 
cases, short-length cuts are made to 
shorten corners. With present equip- 
ment, 24 ft. is the maximum overt- 
burden that has been moved and 30 
ft. is considered the limit that can be 
handled economically. ‘The country 
is hilly and limits the stripping to an 
average width of 150 ft., with a maxi 
mum of about 200 ft. 


Shovels Strip and Load 


Two shovels do the stripping. One 
is a l4-yd. Lorain 80 driven by a 
D-130600 Caterpillar diesel engine. It 
has a 30-ft. 8-in. boom and a 28-ft. 
stick. The other is a 14-yd. Lorain 
75B, originally gasoline but converted 
to diesel by installation of a Cater- 
pillar D-11000 engine. Both stick 
and boom on this shovel are 22 ft. 
long. It loads seven hours a day and 
strips the remainder of the time. Oc- 
casionally, the larger shovel also does 


some loading. In neither case is the 
coal shot. 

An all-around tool on the job is au 
Allis‘Chalmers 15-ton Model L gaso- 
line tractor equipped with Baker 
“Gradebuilder.” It grades roads, 
cleans the top of the coal seam, pulls 
equipment, delivers supplies and does 
some stripping of top coal. 

Pit haulage is on the coal to the 
extent of the stripped but unmined 
cut. From there it is on the bottom 
unless water causes trouble in low 
places. Those spots are dodged by 
grading ramps and making bench roads 
on the highwall. One Jaeger 2-in. 
gasoline pump has been sufficient to 
handle the pit water problem. 

One shovel stripping all of the time 
and the other loading and stripping 
constitutes in this pit a combination 
which permits loading six days per 
week. A pit with but one shovel can 
hardly load more than four days per 
week since it takes two or three days of 
preparation each time for the loading. 
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IN CONCRETE-LINED _ airshafts 
economical construction calls for a cir- 
cular section, but to build into that a 
well-construted manway on air sepa- 
rate from the main current involves 
high expense and other complications. 
For an outlying airshaft and fan in- 
stallation of fairly recent construction 
at Federal No. 1 mine, Grant Town, 
W. Va., the Koppers Coal Division 
hit on the unusual idea of making the 
manway a 30-in. tube containing a lad- 
der with the tube surrounded by the 
monolithic lining. For the inside 
form and ladder-rung support during 
construction, 30-in. corrugated _gal- 
vanized pipe was used. This, of course, 
remains in place. 

The shaft has an inside diameter of 
16 ft. and is 330 ft. deep from the 
top of the coping to the top of the 
eous. The ladder escapeway is pro- 
vided with a small downcast circula- 
tion entering as leakage around the 
airlock doors at the top. 


Clearance Is 24 In. 


The corrugated galvanized lining is 
16-gage steel. Ladder rungs are §-in. 
round steel bars set on 104-in. cen- 
ters. Their vertical plane is 6 in. out 
from one side of the tube, providing 
24 in. of body room on the climbing 
side. Holes in the corrugated pipe 
held the rungs in place during con- 
struction. The 24-in. clearance on the 
climbing side of the ladder is a safety 
feature in that a man can hardly fall 
by missing a hand hold and can rest 
with considerable safety by leaning 
back. 

Landings are made every 50 ft. at 
points where center lines of the tubes 
are offset 45 in. first to one side and 
then the other. One landing is con- 
nected by doors to a water ring half 
way down. The bottom landing of 
the bottom ladder section is 15 ft. 
above the mine floor. The 4x7-ft. 
tunnel from this landing to a main 
intake airway includes a short section 
dipping 57 deg. and containing a stair- 
way to mine level. 
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SHAFT ESCAPEWAY 
Made by Round Tube Integral With Lining 


Separate 30-In.Diameter Tube Installed in Shaft Lining at Federq 
No. 1 Mine as Escapeway—Tube Provided With Ladder Made Up 
of Round-Bar Rungs—Landings Made by Offsetting Ladder Sections 
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Top of airshaft, showing the manway tube and ladder. 
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Construction & location of water 
rings to be determined in field. 
Connect top ring to lower ring 
with 3 lines. Drain lower ring 
into heading with &" line. These 
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This 20x35-ft. fireproof 
building houses the two 
600-kw. rectifiers and 
transformers. 


IGNITRON SUBSTATION 
Closely Knit With Little Field Wiring 


Breakers Permit Three Times Full-Load Current but Units Show 


NS gece cor tod © 


Peete € Set Ln SN, SG 


No Strain—Field Wiring Reduced—Four Rectifier Substations 


By CHARLES R. DRUM 


General Master Mechanic 
Vesta-Shannopin Coal Division 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

California, Pa. 


IN SELECTING the type of conver 
sion apparatus for coal-mining serv- 
ice, a number of features should be 
given consideration. Important ones 
are: high efficiency at all loads, high 
overload capacity, reliability, minimum 
inspection and attendance, simplicity 
of installation and portability. Capac- 
ity, or ability to withstand without 
damage momentary overloads far be- 
yond rated capacity, is of great im 
portance. While it is realized that 
such overloads are undesirable, never- 
theless they are unavoidable in coal 
mining, where large transportation 
units and heavy trains must negotiate 
adverse grades. 

Based on past experiences and a 
thorough and careful study, officials 
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Totaling 2,400 Kw. Now Serve Vesta-Shannopin Coal Division 





of the Vesta-Shannopin Coal Division, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., selected 
ignitron mercury-arc rectifiers for a 
substation recently completed at the 
new Thompson airshaft, No. 5 mine, 
Beallsville, Washington County, Pa. 
The reasons for adding a substation 
were longer hauls and development 
beyond the top of the anticline where 
grades are against the loads. 

The substation is made up of two 
Westinghouse pumped-type ignitron 
units cach rated 600 volts d.c., 600 kw. 
full load continuously, 150 percent 
overload for two hours and 300 per- 
cent full load for one minute. Each 
conversion unit proper consists of six 
metal ignitron tubes, vacuum aux- 
iliaries, heat exchanger and a.c. and 
d.c. switching apparatus, all mounted 
on a common steel base. Each three- 
phase main transformer (2,300-volt 
primary) also is on a stecl base along 
with its incoming line oil circuit 
breaker. 

Operation is fully automatic, in 











cluding load and remote-control fea 
tures. The units operate in _paralle 
with two other substations with : 
total of 1,800 kw. of motor-generato: 
capacity. The tie is through 1,000, 
000-cir.mil feeders. Through remote 
control this new ignitron substation 
is under the direction of an operato: 
at a manual motor-generator substa 
tion 11,000 ft. outby the ventilating 
shaft and new substation. A flashe 
indicating continuity of operation 0! 
the fan is installed in this manual 
station. If and when it shows a fan 
stoppage the operator can immedi 
ately, by the remote control, take the 
rectifiers out of service and kill al 
power to the then unventilated area 

A manually — operated _ selector 
switch in the new substation makes 1 
possible to choose either ignitron 4 
the “preference” unit. That unt 
stays on the line all the time and als 
is the one that can be started and 
stopped from the manual substation 
11,000 ft. away. When the load on 
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| this preference unit reaches 150 per- 


cnt full load rating for 5 minutes 
the other unit starts and stays on the 
ine 15 minutes beyond the time when 
the total load on the substation drops 
rating for one unit. 
rience to date indicates that 
ignitron units, cach rated at 
imp. full load, suffer no harm 
ith the d.c. circuit breakers kept set 
‘0 open at 3,000 amp., as has been the 
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Panels, tubes, auxiliaries and 


heat exchangers—all on one base. 


Looking in from the substation doorway. 
the rectifiers and panels are along the 
left side of the room and the transformers 
and incoming line switches along the right. 
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practice. Being over two miles apart, 
the manual and automatic substations 
operated without an automatic tie 
feeder breaker in the 1,000,000-cir.mil 
tie and feeder line. 

Station wiring with this semi-port- 
able type of ignitron equipment is' 
reduced to a minimum and consists of 
incoming a.c. leads and outgoing d.c. 
feeder. For the double three-phase 
yperation, connections to the anodes 

















of the rectifiers from the transformer 
secondanes arc made from 3-in. pipe- 
size copper tubing supported from 
the ceiling by suitable insulators. Plug 
and socket type jumpers are used for 
control and auxiliary circuits. As the 
switchboard, rectifier and heat ex 
changer are sclf-supporting, they do 
not require accurate alignment, level 
ing or bolting in place on the substa 
tion floor. The latter is made only 
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reasonably substantial for the duty. 

Cooling liquid now being used in 
the rectifiers (21 gal. each) consists 
of a mixture of Zerone (8 gal.) and 
water (13 gal.) which will protect 
against freezing down to minus 20 
deg. F. 

The house is brick, fireproof 
throughout, 20 ft. 5 in. wide x 35 ft. 
5 in. long. The minimum ceiling 
height is 9 ft. 8 in. Openings in either 
end of the building take care of the 
exhaust air from the heat exchangers 
and are designed so they can be closed 
completely during cold weather, there- 
by circulating the warm air in the 
building and keeping its temperature 
at a satisfactory level. Sufficient open- 
ings with louvers and closing devices 
have been placed in the walls near 
the floor line to provide ample air 
circulation for the cooling system dur- 
ing the summer. In addition two 20- 
in. rotary louvers were placed’ in the 
roof to be used as conditions demand. 

Entrances into the mine for the 
d.c. feeders are 10-in. holes drilled 
down through the 400 ft. of stratum 
overlying the coal. Three 24-in. gal- 
vanized conduits were installed in each 
for the entire depth. As the stratum 
carries a considerable volume of water. 
the space surrounding the conduits 
was completely filled with grout to 
keep the water out of the mine. 

The positive feeder for each unit 
is a single-conductor 1,500,000-cir.mil 
stranded hard-service rubber-jacketed 
cable (Simplex-Anhydrex) and _ the 
negative is a stranded bare cable of the 
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Left—Transformers and their line switches on integral steel bases. Right—Concrete foundation and hous- 
ing over the suspensions of-the two 1,500,000-tir.mil positive rubber-sheathed feeder borehole cables. 


same size. As indicated in the accom- 
panying sketch, the positive suspen- 
sion consists of a dead-end clamp and 
two strain insulators and fittings in 
series with the porcelains in compres- 
sion. Should one insulator break the 
other will insulate for the circuit volt- 
age. These dead ends, insulators and 
fittings were furnished by the Ohio 
Brass Co. Negative feeders are sup- 
ported by the same type dead-end 
clamps and insulators. 

With this latest substation the 
Vesta-Shannopin Coal Division now 
has in use four rectifier substations 
(six units with total capacity 2,400 
kw.). The first installation (1938) 
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was at the Nickeson slate-disposal 
shaft, No. 4 mine, and consisted of 
two General Electric tank-type 600- 
kw. units. The next was a Westing- 
house ignitron at Shannopin mine, 
followed by one unit of the same type 
at Thompson Shaft. Then another 
was installed at Mine No. 4, Small- 
wood, replacing three 500-kw. engine. 
driven generators. The last was the 
second unit at the Thompson Shaft 
location. 

All are 600-volt and in each case 
the tank or tube rack is insulated 
from ground so that the trolley can 
be operated positive, or standard po 
larity. Insulating the units was con 
sidered preferable to reversing the 
polarity of the existing substations, 
making the necessary changes in meter 
connections and possibly confusing 
some of the maintenance electricians. 
Reports of unexplained failures of 
trailing cable splices and failures of 
trolley-hanger insulators in two in- 
stances of mines operating with re: 
versal polarity indicate that it was well 
that the standard connection wa: 
maintained from the start in this adop- 
tion of rectifiers. 


Method of suspending d.c. 
cables in 440-ft. borehole. 





23-in. conduit to 
Ps substation 
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Helping coal to do its wartime job was the goal of the 1943 Coal-Mine War Conference of the. 


American Mining Congress, held at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19-20. Coal 
executives, engineers and operating men joined with equipment manufacturers and government 
officials in a far-flung discussion of war-production problems and how to solve them, spurred 
on by battle reports from fighting men from the far corners of the earth. 


From manpower at the opening session to government operation at the annual dinner which 
brought the conference to a close. discussion ranged over coal’s vital place in the war effort, 
# machinery and equipment for coal mining, organizing for production. eliminating machine delays, 
conserving labor and materials, improving coal quality, creating better understanding of coal and 
coal mining, and mine safety. Strip-Mining sessions covered haulage, the characteristics of various 

. types of stripping equipment, electrical equipment. maintenance and related topics. Special meet- 
ings and round tables provided opportunities for coal-mine purchasing men and manufacturers to 
.go over their problems with War Production Board representatives, including A. S. Knoizen, director, 
‘mining division, and J. L. G. Weysser. chief of the coal section. 





CARL E. NEWTON, Deputy Fed- 
eral Coal Mines Administrator, told 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
American Mining Congress that if 
“unsettled conditions” continued in 
coal, he did not see how the industry 
“could reasonably expect to avoid 
progressive tightening of governmental 
Supervision and control of mine oper- 
ations.” But, he added, “Secretary 
Ickes and I are resolutely determined 
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to resist any trend toward national- 
ization of the coal mines.” 
Nevertheless, “we cannot afford to 
close our eyes to the facts. If this 
industry can achieve permanent peace 
in its labor relations, your apprehen- 
sions will soon be set at rest.” But a 
continuation of unsettled conditions 
would be a different matter. “Gov- 
ernment control would inevitably 
grow where conditions exist which 


bring public pressure for government 
action. Can we turn government 
control on and off with impunity?” 

Mr. Newton pointed out that anti- 
strike laws had not prevented coal 
strikes in England and that govern- 
ment control there had grown to such 
a proportion that “today Great Brit- 
ain’s coal industry is not a free or 
competitive enterprise.” In view of 
the fact that Great Britain has “‘trav- 
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eled far along the road to nationaliza- 
tion of its coal industry,” it is natural 
to ask if “we Americans can afford 
to be complacent.” 

Mr. Newton warned against the 
consequences of the use of govern- 
ment funds to help operate the mines 
or to salvage current difficulties. Some 
operators, he declared, have already 
appealed for federal funds under 
threat of shutting their mines unless 
they were forthcoming. However, no 
money has thus far been advanced. 
“If Uncle Sam should open wide his 
purse to the coal industry, then the 
coal industry would wake up some 
day to find out that it is in hock up 
to its neck to Uncle Sam.” Such 
action, he forecast, would be a “long 
step on the road to nationalization.” 

“I see no evidence yet, and I hope 
I shall never see any evidence, that 
the industry as a whole cannot ful- 
fill its national responsibility for the 
production of coal without substantial 
use of public funds.” Both Mr. Ickes 
and himself, Mr. Newton said, in- 
tend to continue to resist any effort to 
make the Coal Mines Administration 
“a Santa Claus to the industry.” 

Expressing the hope that a solu- 
tion which would permit return of 
the mines to the operators was “not 
far distant,” Mr. Newton observed 
that “the government’s job is to keep 
the machinery of coal production run- 
ning until such time as operators and 
mine workers can arrive at a solution 
of their differences which will enable 
them thereafter to cooperate together 
in the production of coal without 
the intervention of government ma- 
chinery.” 

Reviewing the industry’s accom- 
plishments in the past year, Mr. New- 
ton declared that prior to the present 
crisis it had done ‘a good job,” as 
evidenced by the production of 580.- 
000,000 tons of bituminous and 60.- 
000,000 tons of anthracite in 1942. 
“This certainly does not look as if 
vou were ready to fold up as a pri- 
vately owned and competitively oper- 
ated industry, or that the national 
interest requires that you become bur- 
dened with permanent government 
operation or control of your mines.” 

The owners of the coal mines are 
the people who can best operate and 
manage them, said Thomas J. Thomas, 

\ssociate Deputy Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator for War. “I will welcome the 
hastening of the day when your prop- 
erties are returned to you,” he de- 
clared. Coal mines in 1942 “did a 
job” and the credit goes to the leaders 
of the industry and the men who 
man the mines. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 


some 25,000,000 tons of coal had been 
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American Mining Congress. 


Haddock. 





Ga uf Wiel Glens 


GEORGE F. CAMPBELL, Old Ben Coal Corp., general chairman of the 
program committee, took charge of the opening session at the Cincinncti 
meeting. Presiding officers at later regular and special events were: 


HARRY M. MOSES, H. C. Frick Coke Co., chairman, coal division, 


GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., new chairman of 
the manufacturers’ division, American Mining Congress, vice John W. 


W. E. E. KOEPLER, Pocahontas Operators’ Association. 
EVAN EVANS, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 

S. W. BLAKSLEE, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. K. BEACHAM, Ayrshire Patoka Collieries Corp. 
THOMAS C. CHEASLEY, Sinclair Coal Co. 

IRVIN DAVIS, Hatfield-Campbell Creek Coal Co. 
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Carl E. Newton, deputy federal coal mines 
administrator—"determined to resist any 


trend toward nationalization.” 


lost by work stoppages. As a result, 
Mr. ‘Thomas predicted, those who 
had stockpiles would have to dig into 
them this winter for their needs. Mr. 
‘Thomas commended industry for heed- 
ing a Department of the Interior ap- 
peal to accumulate stockpiles and 
promised to take a “positive stand” 
to see that industries with stockpiles 
would not have to share their coal 
with others which had not profited 
by the department’s warning. 

Forty percent of the freight carried 
by railroads is coal. Consequently, 
Mr. Thomas urged manufacturers and 
operators of mines to integrate their 
shipping problems with the railroads. 


THE KIND of public relations the 


industry achieves will be a measure 





George E. Stringfellow, Thomas A. Edison. 
Inc., new chairman of the manufacturers § 
division, American Mining Congress. 


of the success it will enjoy, declared 
Edward H. Walker, director of public 
relations, Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
New York. There is today a choice 
between repeating the history of the 
twenties and thirties and full recogn 
tion of the fact that production and 
labor are not the industry’s onl 
problems. “It must no longer blind 
itself to the fact that it has a problem 
in meeting and satisfying consume! 
requirements.” The object of a publi 
relations program is to make peopl 
want to do business with you. 

Good coal is useless without good 
equipment, good equipment is uscles 
without good coal and both combine 
are useless unless the public wants t' 
do business with the industry. In pro 
moting proper public relations, th 
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job is 90 percent doing and 10 per- 
cent telling. Anthracite Industries is 
helping the job along by an expanded 
research: program, which includes 
studies of amthracite characteristics 
and development of better equipment 
in the laboratory at Primos. The de- 
sign assistance rendered to heating- 
equipment manufacturers is but an- 
other phase of public relations. Fore- 
seeing the manpower shortage that 
has developed in servicing anthracite, 
a telephone service book was made 
up by which a telephone operator 
can give a customer the right answer 
to most of the questions that come 
up in burning the fuel and handling 
the equipment. 

By demonstrations and_transmis- 














SHORTAGE of manpower was 
termed a fundamental and _increas- 
ing problem of the coal industry at 
the wartime conference of the Ameri- 
ca Mining Congress and in the 
opinion of one operator can be solved 
in one area at least only by the re 
lease of 10,000 experienced miners 
trom the armed forces. 

Unless there is an immediate rem- 
ecdy for the manpower _ shortage, 
Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union 
Pacific Coal Co., Wyoming, told the 
opening session of the congress, the 
Rocky Mountain area this winter will 
face a coal famine which will necessi- 
tate a reduction in railroad transpor- 
tation 

Charles M. Hay, in his maiden 
speech as general counsel for the 
War Manpower Commission, pleaded 
‘or industry cooperation to help solve 
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R. E. Hobart and Evan Evans, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Lansford, Pa. 





sion of the facts to the press, radio 
and advertising men an interest has 
been created which is bearing fruit 
in favorable publicity. Even the bene- 
ficial use of anthracite ash on victory 
gardens has been publicized to reduce 
the customer’s aversion to ash. Proper 
distribution to avert shortages has 
been intensively and successfully dealt 
with in the last twelve months. 
Establishment of public faith and 
confidence by means of the press, 
radio and advertising is an industry 
“must,” declared S. C. Higgins, secre- 
tary, New River Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Mt. Hope, W. Va. With 
due consideration of the public’s inter- 
est, it also is necessary to cooperate 
in good faith with labor in protecting 


what he termed the “over-all 
power problem.” 

“The biggest question of the hour,” 
Mr. Hay said, “was ‘who shall do 
what?’”’ Lengthening of the work 
week, holding of men in their present 
jobs and traiming within industry 
were suggested as partial solutions to 
the problem. “We shall have to take 
every possible person from non-essen- 
tial industry,” he declared. ““We must 
study to see what transfers can be 
made from industry to industry and 
from area to areca. But we must re- 
member that some of those now in 
essential industry may be called to 
the armed services.” 

The manpower problem, Mr. Hay 
told the congress, demands “coopera- 
tive thinking by government agencies 
and employers.’ A national labor 
draft law is a_ possibility, but Mr. 


man- 


Harry M. Moses, 


working conditions and wages. But 
labor must learn there is a limit to 
the costs that can be passed on to 
the public. Unwise administration 
creates a vicious cycle, bringing on 
inflated prices and criticism of both 
management and labor by the public. 

Since the low production level of 
1932, coal enjoys the advantages of 
public interest in coal through the 
development of automatic  stokers 
with thermostatic controls, manufac- 
ture of nylon and additional: discov- 
eries showing the medicinal values in 
coal products. The time has come 
to end the defeats the industry has 
suffered because the public is unaware 
of the facts and how they affect the 
individual consumer. 





president, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


Hay had no opinion on it. He warned 
against hoarding of labor, loafing on 
the job, and urged that absenteeism 
be reduced. 

The entire manpower situation, Mr. 
Hay declared, rests on price control. 
“Unless this problem is solved, the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
War Labor Board too will be reduced 
to futility. Control of prices is vital. 
Solve it, or there is no escape from 
runaway inflation, governmental bank 
ruptcy, and the possible losing of the 
war. Solve it, or we are sunk.” 

Mr. Hay predicted that by July, 
1944, mulitary requirements in the 
United States would be 11,300,000 
men; munitions plants requirements, 
11,600,000; other industry, 30,000, 
000; and agriculture, 12,000,000. At 
present the armed forces’ strength is 
9,300,000, with munitions plants em 
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C. C. Conway, Consolidated Coal Co., Herrin, Ill.; D. D. Wilcox, Superior 
Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill.; C. C. Hagenbuch, Hanna Coal Co., St. Clairsville. 


Ohio. 


ploying 10,000,000. Thus, within the 
year the armed forces and munitions 
plants will require an increase of 
3,600,000 men. There is no hope, 
he declared, of obtaining help from 
the unemployed, since 8,000,000 per- 
sons have already been absorbed, 
leaving only 1,000,000 jobless and 
these in large measure are in the 
process of transfer from one job to 
another. 

“Appalling” was the way Mr. 
McAuliffe described the labor turn- 
over in his area, but he expressed 
confidence that production goals 
could be reached if the WMC would 
help the operators. He called a 7-day 
week an “unsound and unfair con- 
dition” and urged in its place an 8- 
hour day and a 6-day week. 

Union Pacific has hired 95 women 
for work above ground and they have 
done such good work, Mr. McAuliffe 
said, that his hat was continually off 
to them. He urged immediate dis- 
charge of 500,000 government em- 
ployees for work in industry. 

Harry M. Moses, president, H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
chairman of the congress’ coal division, 
said the industry had “‘not been per- 
mitted the privilege of solving its own 
problems.”” He was confident that it 
could work out its difficulties and be- 
lieved it could “look forward to a 
great many years of prosperity.” 

The industry, said Walter F. Schul- 
ten, assistant to the president, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., has been caught 
between “increased production de- 
mands and increased military de- 
mands.” It cannot compete with 
other industries in the labor market 
because of State laws governing age, 
health and length of service. “The 
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responsibility will rest with the gov- 
ernment,” he declared, “if produc- 
tion falls because of the government’s 
failure to make more men available.” 

Release of federal employees. to 
industry also was urged by R. E. 
Salvati, vice president, Island Creek 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., in 
a paper read by W. E. ee. ee of 
the same company. Salvati asked that 
1,000,000 government employees be 
made available for industry or the 
armed forces. Use of women in mine 
work, he said, was being blocked by 
United Mine Workers’ regulations. 
Absenteeism he called the “worst 
affliction of the coal fields.” 

The difficulty of maintaining me- 
chanical equipment with shortages of 
manpower and the use of older men 
is tremendous, D. D. Wilcox, general 
superintendent, Superior Coal Co., 
Gillespie, Ill., told the congress. He 
cited unrest within the industry as a 
major cause of absenteeism. 

“Nine percent of our employees 
have been lost to the armed forces 
and it is fortunate that the figure was 
not higher, because there are no re- 
placements for them.” He found it 
impractical to hire women for coal- 
mine work and said the manpower 
shortage was further aggravated be- 
cause the labor market was not open 
to management in Illinois. 

Careful choice of men for work on 
loading crews must never be slighted, 
asserted John M. Johnston, vice presi- 
dent, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co., 
Zeigler, Ill. Every new man should 
be interviewed by all those in super- 
visory authority. Some probably will 
know the applicant and can steer the 
company away from employing a mis- 
fit. Find out just what jobs he has 


C. W. Connor, Colcord Coal Co., Moni. 
coal, W. Va., and E. H. Walker, Anthro. 
cite Industries, Inc., New York 


performed—don’t accept his broad 
declaration that he can do anything 
around the working face. ‘Teach him 
from the start that he comes to the 
company with a definite promise to 
wear safety clothing and if he demur 
don’t let him enter your employ. 

After the war started, the Bell § 
Zoller turnover became 20.6 pergent 
per annum; it was normally only 10 
percent. Fewer now are leaving. Hov- 
ever, this scarcely spells relief, for 
though replacements do not have to 
be made so often, it is more difficult 
to find the men to fill vacancies that 
still occur. 

At its hand-loading mine, stated 
Roland C. Luther, vice president, Peer- 
less Coal & Coke Co., Vivian, W. Va. 
which is operated by men who ar 
old as employees and still older a 
men and with the younger men 
drained off by the armed forces and t 
defense industries, the Peerless ex 
perience duplicates that of the entir 
Pocahontas field by which the min 
is surrounded. From that field while 
working on a 5-day-week basis, 800,00 
tons was being produced every week, 
but the output dropped to 781,400 
tons, a decline of 18,600 tons on a 6 
day week, and then to 695,000 tons, 
which would be only 568,000 tons on 
a 5-day basis. The Peerless operation 
lost 17 percent to draft and defense 
industries combined. 

Deferments, at first, were neve! 
granted, but the losses to the armeé 
forces have slowed down, partly (1) 
because of a greater recognition bi 
draft boards and public of the needs 
of the coal industry, partly (2) be 
cause the cream of the men alreadi 
have entered into the armed forces 
and partly (3) because company off 
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M. E. Spears, Morgan Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Anderson, Ken- 
sington Steel Co., Chicago; R. K. Beacham and R. H. Swallow, Ayrshire 
Indiapanolis, Ind. 


Patoka Collieries Corp., 





cials now understand better the pro- 
cedure of the draft boards. His men, 
said Mr. Luther, had an absentee rec- 
ord of 8 percent. Now it is 13 percent. 

An educational campaign had been 
established to imbue the mine worker 
with a sense of his obligation to work 
both for his fighting sons and for 
the men who supply the wherewithal 
by which these sons are enabled to 
fight. Foremen were assembled at 
meetings at which were discussed dia- 
grams showing the relation of daily 
production to quotas. A company 
honor roll was erected listing the men 
who had joined the armed forces. 


Thomas C. Cheasley, Sinclair Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Harrison Eiteljorg, Morgan Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Their photographs also were exhibited. 

Whenever a man took time off, his 
foreman interviewed him the first day 
on which he returned to work to 
find out why he was idle and to 
admonish him as to his duty to his 
country, his friends and kin in the 
armed forces. If he took a day off in 
the next two weeks he received a let- 
ter from the general manager, and if 
he took another day off during the 
following two-week period his name 
was posted on the slackers’ list. But 
about 30 percent were often absent 
on the night shift and Saturday night’s 
run was almost a farce, so many men 


failed to show up for work that night. 

Turnover, said James Riley, super- 
intendent, Piney Fork mine, Hanna 
Coal Co., St. Clairsville, Ohio, was 
100 percent in a year for mine workers 
and also for the office force and 60 
percent for the supervisory force. An 
attempt had been made to train fore- 
men in the correct way to handle 
labor. Loading crews had been re- 
duced from 17 men to 14 and even 
13 by blasting coal and stone together. 
Efforts had been made to harmonize 
the foremen. Harmony with men is 
like lubrication with machinery; with- 
out them, both will burn up. 


Providing Quality Coal for War Purposes 


COAL QUALITY must be main- 
tamed and improved to retain the 
new markets which the war has thrust 
upon the industry, declared E. R. 
Keeler, president, Franklin County 
Coal Corp., Chicago. With improved 
cleaning and screening facilities, there 
exists a much greater opportunity to 
retain markets than during the period 
after the first world war. Uniformity 
was placed practically on a par with 
low ash content by Mr. Keeler. 
Answering the question of “Why 
dustproof now” he showed that unless 
people continue to want to buy coal, 
dustproofing started after the war 
will be too late. A dustless product 
must be furnished now to prevent a 
post-war shift to other fuels. Other 
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factors, such as the development of 
smokeless stoves, call for an upgrading 
in quality. Mr. Keeler stressed the 
importance of continuing to furnish 
a clean high-quality coal, which is one 
of his company’s cardinal principles. 

Carroll F. Hardy, manager, Fuel 
Engineering Division, Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., suggested in discussion 
that perhaps some of the losses suf- 
fered by coal in past years were due 
to a lack of super-salesmanship of the 
type exhibited by the dealers in the 
non-solid fuels. In addition to main-, 
taining a high standard of coal prep- 
aration he thinks it just as important 
to place before the public the true 
facts regarding general problems of the 
industry—for instance, showing the 


public some of the fine bathhouses 
to counteract photographs recently 
published showing the begrimed miner 
taking a bath in a washtub beside the 
kitchen stove. In a brief reference to 
recent standardization he expressed 
the hope that industry would be able 
to retain the simplified list of sizes 
after the war. 

Citing experience at Indiana strip 
mines, William Caler, preparation 
manager, Enos Coal Mining Co., Oak- 
land City, said there can be a 10 per- 
cent variation in coal breakage as a 
result of variation in methods of 
shooting, stripping and moving the 
coal to the preparation plant. Heavy 
stripping shovels working on top of 
the coal, as compared to a dragline 
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stripper working on top of the ovei- 
burden, can cause much breakage and 
loss of coal. The number of times the 
coal is handled, such as direct by 
truck to the tipple or through a 
transfer station and railroad cars, is 
another factor. 

Enos washes its coal in a 5-cell 
ait-pulsated jig with hydro-dynamom- 
eter feed and refuse indication to 
aid the operators in maintaining 
proper adjustments. Standards of 
size tolerances and ash content have 
been established and the product is 
carefully held within those limits. 
A.S.T.M. standards are followed 100 
percent in sampling. Pit conditions 
govern ash, content very noticeably. 

Selective mining at the mines 
of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Indiana, Pa., said John J. Snure, 


E. R. Keeler, Franklin County Coal Corp., Chicago, and A. U. 
Miller, Solid Fuels Administration, Washington, D. C. 


production manager, is performed by 
machinery specially designed to meet 
the needs of the situation, and has 
enabled his company to produce by 
all-mechanical methods cleaner coal 
than was obtained by hand methods. 
The plan follows the dictum of 
modern production-line methods of 
“special tools for special purposes.” 

In a mine, which Mr. Snure desig- 
nated as No. 1, recovering the Double 
Freeport seam, a 12-in. bone-on-coal 
sandwich is cut by a combination 
double-bar cutting and gobbing ma- 
chine at one fell swoop out of the 
— cross-section. It consists of 10 

of bone with 1 of top coal 
on the top and 1 in. of the 42-in. 
main coal seam at the bottom. 

This cut is 29 ft. 4 in. wide and 
9 ft. deep. After the machine has 
made its cut and gobbed its rock, it 
is pulled out of the way, and muckers 
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clean out the kerf, sweeping both the 
face of the cut and the bottom in 
front of the face clean. This fine 
dirt is thrown into the gob, l-n. 
boards being placed behind the road- 
way posts to keep it off the track. 
Other boards are placed so that when 
the good coal is shot, it will not mix 
vis the front line of gob. The bot- 
tom bench is then drilled on top of 
the 14-in. binder with a track-mounted 
self-propelled drill and shot with 
permissible powder. 

In the mine designated No. 2, the 
same Double Freeport seam 1S €X- 
tracted. In production sections, the 
24-in. cannel coal, the 18- to 20-in. 
coal below it and 6 in. of the 10-in. 
bony underlying this are left up. They 
make. a good roof and none would 
mect srarket demands. A caterpillar- 


mounted top cutting arcwall makes a 
cut = ft. wide and 8 ft. deep, taking 
4 in. of the bone and 2 in. of the 
main oaks. This kerf is cleaned and 
the face of the cut and the floor in 
front of the cut are swept, the mater- 
ial being deposited in the gob. Where 
crosscuts are turned, the disks cuttings 
are loaded into shuttle cars and trans- 
ported to abandoned areas. The coal 
is then drilled directly above the bot- 
tom binder with portable electric 
drills and shot with permissible 
powder. 

Self-propelled —rubber-tired drills 
have been purchased and will replace 
hand-held drills as soon as delivered. 
The coal is loaded into 34-ton storage- 
battery shuttle cars by a track-mounted 
mobile loading machine. 

At present, the high-ash and high- 
sulphur top coal is not recovered but 
a modern cleaning plant is planned, 


Joseph Pursglove Jr., 
Charles B. Baton, Greensburg-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 


so that at least a part of the to» ogy 
could be blended with the main bg 
and a good product could still } 
maintained. 

In the development section, tie to) 
coal is mined and as much as can }y 
used is sent to the central power hous 
for fuel. What is left is cleancd an 
blended carefully at the face wit} 
the main bed. The top bench in thi 
work must be taken down to mak 
height to within 300 ft. of the eng 
of the headings for the high |0-to 
mine cars there used. The kerf j 
cleaned, the face swept and all the 
dirty cuttings stowed behind go} 
boards. ‘The main coal is drilled o 


top of the bottom binder and thie top 
coal drilled under the cannel box 
and either shot down and _ blended 
with the main bed or shot after the 


Pursglove Coal Mining Co., and 


main coal is loaded and then put 
in separate cars. The coal is_ the 
loaded as in the production section 
When the drawslate is loose and mut 
be removed, it is held in place until 
the top coal is loaded and_ the 
dropped and gobbed behind roadwa 
timbers. 

The mine designated as No. 3 oper 
ates in the Upper Freeport seat, 
which consists of 5 in. to 14 in. 0 
blackjack, 34 in. of coal with 7” 
percent ash and 0.82 percent sulphu: 
14 in. of binder ig? 34 in. of bottom 
coal. The 34 in. of byproduct Coa 
must be loaded ‘separately. The bot 
tom coal is salable in the steam markt! 
and, as heading height is a big co! 
sideration, the bottom bench is loade¢ 
out in a separate cycle. The two loa 
ing cycles are synchronized, for thet 
are five to eight conveyor crews loa 
ing on one mother belt. Furthermot 
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dirty cuttings and any blackjack that 
may fall have to be handled. 

The seam is cut in the bottom 
binder with a shortwall machine with 






















































t'1€ to JM speciai effort to remove thereby all 
Can be MR the binder. The kerf is carefully 
er hous fM cleancd and all dirty cuttings are 
nod and#™ thrown in the gob. The coal is 
cc with drilled just under the blackjack also 
1 in th so that that material stands up until 
tO make the coal is loaded on chain and shaker 
he end{M™ conveyors which carry it to a mother 
1 10-ton belt, which in turn transports it to 
kerf if mine cars at the loading points on 
ll the the flat headings. After this coal is 
nd got all loaded out, bottom coal is lifted 
‘ilied on and loaded in the same manner in 
the top separate cars. 
el bone A fourth mine is operated in the 
blended f@ Eagle seam and it produces metal- 


fter the f™ lurgical coal, which, therefore, must 
be more than ordinarily clean and of 
uniform analysis. The top 8 in. is 
drawslate, then follows 11 in. of bony 
(65 percent ash and 4.50 percent sul- 
phur) with 41 in. of clean coal (ash 
4.75 and sulphur 0.69 percent). Hand- 
loading produced irregular and high 
analyses with high costs because, due 
to the slow speed and the heavy over- 
burden, the 20 in. of refuse had to be 
handled. 

With mechanical operation, the 
headings are driven their full length 
before rooms are started. Then pro- 
duction begins at the far end and 
the rooms are laid out 25 ft. wide 
on 40-ft. centers. The 11 in. of 
bony is cut out by a track-mounted 
double-bar cutting-and-gobbing ma- 
chine which places 85 percent of the 
cuttings in the gobs on either side of 
the roadway. The machine makes a 
l2-in. kerf 9 ft. deep and 25 ft. wide. 

The working place is cut from right 


o., and 
Soke Co. 





then put 
| 1S ther 
- sections 
and mu‘ KEEPING equipment in condition 
lace unt for the day-by-day grind gives the 
and = the fi manager and his mechanical aides a 
1 roadw:\ fi problem, declared A. K. Hert, gen- 


eral manager, Snow Hill Coal Corp., 
Terre Haute, Ind., in a paper read in 
his absence by Fred Beiler, general 


lo. 3 ope! 
ort seam 





14 in. 0" superintendent. Before the war, the 
with mine ran four days a week. Now it 
t sulphut i runs six days, so the wear and tear as 
of bottom measured in time is 50 percent greater 
duct com and would be in effect even more if 
The bot J not closely watched. 

am marke! A lost-time report of a midwestern 
a big col —™ mine showed that in the operation of 
h is loade(MM seven loading machines 7.84 percent 
> two loi of the whole loading time is lost, or 
, for thet ¥127 shifts (more exactly 53,158 min- 
crews loa’ utes) per year. Causes of lost time, 
irthermor## in percentage of the total, are: 
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T. H. Latimer, United Electric Coal Cos., 
Chicago, Ill. 


to left, and the 8 ft. of drawslate 
drops in the kerf behind the cutter 
bar. After the full cut is made the 
bit chain is reversed and the cutter 
bar moved from left to night, sweep- 
ing out cuttings and drawslate. The 
kerf is then cleaned with brush and 
shovel and the drawslate, with the 
rest of the bug dust, is put in the 
gob by the loading machine and by 
hand. 

Coal is drilled exactly on the bot- 
tom with a portable hand-held electric 
drill and shot with the slowest per- 
missible powder obtainable. Gob is 
kept far enough back from the face 
that none will be mixed with the 
clean coal. 

This system of selective mining was 








Awaiting arrival of cars ... 48.74 
Machine repair delays .... 20.62 
MP esas Canes 9.89 
Electrical and cable troubles 8.74 
Power failures .......... 3.16 
Miscellaneous ........... 8.85 

100.00 


Delays mav be caused by many in- 
significant things: a low place in the 
track that should be lifted, a_ tool 
partly covered that should have been 
left visible and in a known spot or a 
jack left behind that should have 
been with its machine. 

Main attack fog the saving of time 
should be expended on car supply— 
which accounts for almost 50 percent 
of the total time loss—explained C. 
C. Ballard, electrical and mechanical 








Frank G. Smith, Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 


shown by actual average analysis on 
100 railroad cars to have produced 
coal, at an economical cost, ? to 14 
percent lower in ash than by hand- 
loading. By the rapidity of extraction 
that it permitted, it further made it 
possible to control the roof. 

Selection of seams and locations was 
recommended by Neil Robinson, 
Robinson & Robinson, consulting en- 
gineers, Charleston, W. Va. In Great 
Britain, operators were meeting their 
problems of selective mining of beds 
having two benches of dissimilar char- 
acter by loading one bench on the top 
band of a belt and another bench on 
the bottom band, from which it was 
diverted by a plow before reaching the 
pulley. 


Conserving Time, Labor and Materials 


engineer, New River Co., Mount 
Hope, W. Va., in discussion. Too 
often motormen wait for a few more 
cars even though with more the loco- 
motive’will be overloaded, thus losing 
time in the wait and also because of 
reduced speed. 

To reduce loss from breakdowns a 
mine should have not only a timetable 
for making thorough inspections and 
repairs but also a method of training 
its men. The public schools should 
educate boys for the mines rather 
than away from them. For effective 
operation, adequate voltage at the 
working face and d.c. sectionalizers 
are essential. 

Some 60 percent of the total 
replacements of mechanical and elec- 
trical parts on mining machinery result 
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W. A. Porter Jr., and W. B. Pratt, Dakota 
Collieries Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


from neglect, abuse and _ breakage, 
rather than natural wear, said Joseph 
Pursglove Jr., president of the Purs- 
glove Coal Mining Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va. This is an estimate based on 
experience, and in his paper on 
“Conservation of Material” he first 
outlined educational factors contrib- 
uting to reduced waste in maintenance 
and then briefed a number of shop 
methods which conserve certain ma- 
terials and parts. 

Educational classes for bosses and 
workmen were offered by Mr. Purs- 
glove as the only hope of correcting 
the ignorance responsible in the main 
for the breakages and maintenance 
delays and parts wastage cutting so 
deeply into the war effort. In one 
instance, only two or three men out 
of a crew of 15 or 16 electricians 
could readily read the wiring prints 
covering the complicated contiols of 
a loading machine. Mr. Pursglove 
strongly advocated cooperation among 
the operators in a district in promoting 
educational programs, but warned that 
results do not come immediately. It 
may be a year before the program 
is earning its own way, but that 
is all the more reason for starting 
immediately. ; 

In the central shop for one large 
northern West Virginia coal com- 
pany, the university cooperates in 
putting on a course in maintenance of 
machinery. About half of the students 
have been from the smaller companies 
in the district. The school has also 
trained so many welders that there 
is no longer any shortage in that skill. 

Among the suggestions for main- 
tenance savings were: areweld filling 
of locomotive tires and steel wheels, 
metallizing to reclaim shafts with 
worn fits, saving all of axles and shafts 
as stock in making new shafts in 
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Lester E. Briscoe, Ayrshire Patoka Col- 
lieries Corp., Oakland City, Ind. 


smaller sizes and welding together 
pieces of trolley wire to make new 
long lengths. Possibilities in the con- 
servation of other materials include 
buving scrap stecl beams for use as 
headers instcad of cutting up good 
lengths of stecl rails, getting all rails 
out of abandoned sections, use of 
adequate mechanical post pullers to 
recover timbers and_ installation of 
treated timber. 

In rail welding by the electric-arc 
and gas-torch methods to save angle 
bars and bonds, Mr. Pursglove pointed 
out that experience indicates the need 
for caution if the track is in a wet 
place where proper ballast is not pro- 
vided. After a year and a half or so, 
joint breakage mav be experienced. 

Less sh: king of the rolling stock is 
one great advantage of welded track, 
stated Victor Zeni, superintendent of 





J. M. Johnston, Bell & Zoller Coa! & Min. 
ing Co., Zeigler, Ill., and J. G. Crawford, 
Valier Coal Co., Chicago. 


maintenance, Pursglove Coal Mining 
Co., in discussion. There is far les 
lcakage of coal from certain types of 
cars, a great increase in car bearing 
life and much less trouble with d 
parts of the locomotives. Reviewing 
maintenance methods, Mr. Zeni de. 
clared that he has found that ma 
want to prevent the waste often en 
countered but just don’t know how 
or when to do the job that woul 
effect a saving. When properly in- 
structed they are more efficient, save 
materials and keep everybody happy. 

Poor lubrication of a machine wa 
likened by Mr. Zeni to bad blood in 
a person. Things can’t be right unles 
corrective measures are taken. Met 
lizing he characterized as a well-placed 
shim. Its saving in shaft recovery i 
about 55 percent. The shop scrap 
pile should be kept in neat order s 
that the different materials and sizes 
are readily seen and quickly available 
No pieces of shafting as large as 2 in 
in diameter and as long as 1 ft. should 
be scrapped but instead used as stock 
for making new shafts. 

Never before was there so muci 
need for an educational program, sai¢ 
William Cunningham, general super 
intendent, Linton-Summit Coal Co, 
Linton, Ind., in continued discussion 
of conservation of materials. His 
favorite comment to men at the mint 
is that they break everything but the 
tonnage record. Good training is cot: 
tagious, however, and will move along 
if given a little push. 

Recov ery of timber has great pos 
bilities. In New Hope mine, suc 
recovery has been boosted to 50 per 
cent. At Glendora, improved recove! 
methods have cut timber cost in hal 
Mine-car bolts are straightened an 
rethreaded for use again. No matte 
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W. E. E. Koepler, Pocahontas Operators’ 
Association, Bluefield, W. Va. 


how badly bent, track spikes are 
straightened for reuse. To date the 
company has reclaimed over 100 kegs. 
(he bent spikes are driven into a 
square hole or slot in a steel bar. ‘Then, 
the straightened spike is driven out by 
driving another crooked one in from 
the opposite side. 

Lack of properly trained foremen 
and lack of proper tools to do a job 
result in large time losses, said Mr. 
Cunningham. ‘This need for con- 
serving the workmen’s time is one of 
the big problems of the present. He 
would like to reduce time waste to the 
point where, in a 7-hour shift, a man 
would put in 64 hours of useful work. 








W. Jj. Jenkins, 
Eugene McAuliffe, Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Consolidated Coal Co.: 


Economies in track construction and 
labor efficiencies resulting from using 
fabricated instead of ordinary track 
material in mines was the subject 
of a paper by C. C. Hagenbuch, chief 
mining engineer, Hanna Coal Co., St. 
G lainsville, Ohio. It took, he said, 4.55 
times as much time to lay 40-lb. steel 
rail on wood as on steel ties, and 
3.30 times as long to recover the rail 
thus laid. To install a No. 2 turn- 
out on wood ties took 1.76 times as 
long as on steel ties, and recovery took 
1.47 times as long. 

Roof fails, declared Frank G. Smith, 
general superintendent, Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., Nelsonville, Ohio, from 


structural weakness and weathering; 
the latter from temperature changes, 


moisture and oxidation. Guniting 
sometimes fails to assure against 
weathering. A less expensive method 


was spraying the roof with paint which 
put on a coat preventing the oxygen 
in the air from affecting the rock 
and moisture from expanding it. 

Unlike gunite, paint sprays do not 
destroy their own efficiency by the 
water used in the spraying, for the 
sprayed paint may be of a nature that, 
in application, c cannot injure the rock. 
Such painting should be carried into 
the crosscuts or the cutting effect of 
moisture will spread into the heading. 
Where roof is shot down, the coating 
should be applied to the drawslates ex- 
posed along the ribs above the coal 
bed, and immediately after the first 
application a second should be made 
to fill in pinholes and areas that the 
first application had failed to seal 
completely. Costs in two mines have 
been as follows: 


Per Square Foot 


“A Mine “B” Mine 
Cents Cents 
Labor. of scaling...... 1 8 
Labor of spraying..... 1 1 
Material used..... ; 7 1% 
Supervision of work. 1%, 1% 
Totals 10% 12 


At the Beech Bottom mine of the 


Windsor Power House Coal Co., 
Windsor Heights, W. Va., com- 
mented D. F. Welch, chief engineer, 


the l-in. thickness of gunite failed for 
some distance from the portal. It 
was necessary to introduce a 4x4-in. 
mesh reinforcement with 2 in. of 
gunite. It was giving excellent results 
and the 1l-in. material farther in the 
mine was standing well. 


Saving Manpower Through Safety Measures 


SAFETY has a new appeal during 
war times when men are scarce and 
cannot perform all the work that 
ieeds to be done, said E. ‘R. Price, 
general superintendent, Inland Steel 
Co., Wheelwright, Ky., but in normal 
times there has been other and ample 
incentive to induce the operator to 
keep his mine safe. Recently, opera- 
tors have been required to introduce 
al the provisions detailed by the 

.S. Bureau of Mines and designated 


1 8 merely * ‘tentative” by those who 
‘omulated them, and these newly 
cemanded expenditures are being 


pressed just at the time when it is 
(iffcult to get the materials needed 
‘or any reconstruction the rules de- 
mand. Manv of the recommendations 
all for changes over which the oper- 
itor has no direct control and which 
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are due to frailties of the employee, 
his disposition to take a chance and 
his indisposition to use caution and 
safety provisions. From many of the 
accidents thus caused, the safety pre- 
cautions taken by the operator can- 
not protect the employee. 

Accelerated production is the cause 
of the increase in accidents not only 
in coal mining but in all industry. 
Because of this and because all 
casualties retard our war performance, 
every accident must be rated as a war 
casualty. In the United States casual- 
ties of all kinds increased 8 percent 
from 1941 to 1942. 

The miners declare, said Mr. Price, 
that shifts should be limited to two 
daily and that three shifts cannot be 
made safe, for they provide no idle 
period for repair and maintenance. 


The war is the cause of some safety 
problems. Men absent themselves 
or are drafted, and new, often inex- 
perienced, men must be employed 
who may know neither the nature of 
the work to be done nor the local 
hazards which accompany it. Men 
must be hired who are physically such 
as would at other times be rejected. 

Why absenteeism has _ increased 
despite the war incentive Mr. Price 
cannot explain, but the increase in 
casualties is more explicable. Worries 
about relatives—perhaps sons at the 
front—may create inattention and add 
to the accident roll. A man distraught 
with anxiety is a poor risk. Also, there 
has been a tendency not to discipline 
men, because discharged, laid-off or 
disgruntled men do not help increase 
output. True, this is, in some ways, 
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a wrong viewpoint; surely it is better 
to fire or lay off a man than to bring 
him out on a stretcher. Vocational 
training is making headway and will 
correct inexperience in time, but it 
may be a year before it will begin to 
perform that task. 

All accidents, even highway casual- 
ties per traveled mile, have increased 
since the war began, asserted John 
E. Jones, safety director, Old Ben 
Coal Corp., West Frankfort, Ill. 
Twice as many highway accidents 
have occurred per mile of travel despite 
slower speeds and fewer vehicles on 
the road. Something explainable only 
by psychology, and not by physical 
conditions, is the cause of these acci- 
dents. Operators and foremen used 
to think that it was the miner’s sole 
duty to take care of his life. Today, 
so much has been said as to the re- 


sponsibility of the employer that the 
miner believes he has no obligation to 
protect himself against accident. Yes, 
in moments of stress, fear does operate 
to make any man protect himself but 
only when the adrenal gland dis- 
charges; then the action is physical 
rather than mental. He does not argue 
himself into safety; danger causes him 
instinctively to seek it. 

Dust content, declared Rodney H. 
Honaker, safety director, Guyan Eagle 
Coal Co., Ambherstdale, W. Va. in 
a paper read by F. F. Jorgensen, labor 
commissioner, Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association, Fairmont, W. 
Va., is best measured by use of the 
midget impinger. Ninety-five percent 
of the dust is to be found at the coal 
faces as the outcome of blasting, load- 
ing and cutting, with the last the 
principal offender. ‘The  shortwall 


machine produces the least « ust ¢ 
all coal cutters; the quantity « epeng. 
ing on the location of the cat and 
the quantity of coal being tor. loo 

Water on the cutter bar wil) redy 
the dust created, especially if a vetting 
agent is provided. A spray sh juld }; 
placed where the bits enter aid Jeay 
the cut. It is thought that tl © fing 
spray should be used where th» cutte 
bar emerges from the kerf. Tc redug 
dustiness coal should not be ised fy 
track ballast and, where ther» is y 
methane, 65 percent of incom ustib 
should be added to the cozl, wit 
more where methane is found. 
the opening of the session, John 
Snure stated that the Rochester 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. set 5,()00,0) 
particles per cubic foot as the may 
mum concentration of dust pcrmitte 
at its mines, 


Improving Efficiency in Strip Mining 


“EFFICIENT and planned haulage 
are one and the same thing,” declared 
C. W. Woosley, general superin- 
tendent, Pyramid Coal Corp., Pinck- 
neyville, Ill. Seventeen years of ex- 
perience with 36-in.-gage steam-oper- 
ated track and eight years with 
truck haulage under conditions where 
they could be compared brought the 
statement that his company had not 
been able to improve rail costs with 
trucks. 

In 1931, a straightaway single track 
with passing sections gave way to a 
circular track layout with entering and 
exit inclines at the two ends of the 
pit. ‘This increased tonnage by 30 per- 
cent with one-way travel. This No. 1 
pit, with an 8-mile round trip, has 
produced 1,200,000 tons per year. 

In 1935, after investigating automo- 
tive haulage i in other properties, trucks 
were introduced to displace standard- 
gage steam rail haul in No. 3 Pyra- 
mid pit. Truck motors that did 100,- 
000 miles in other properties, did 
not stand up for Pyramid. Springs and 
other parts broke and wore out. Tires 
lasted 5,000 or 6,000 miles. 

In the intervening years, truck build- 
ers have made great strides. Tires 
now last 20,000 or 30,000 miles. In 
1940, diesel engines were substituted 
for the original gasoline engines. “Per- 
formance justified the change.” With a 
12 percent boost in labor cost, cost 
of coal has been reduced. 

The Pyramid company had a part 
in this improvement by building and 
maintaining good roads. Washery gob 
makes a good road for Pyramid, but 
like materials do not work success- 


fully at some other mines. The un- 
even coal surface in the pit is the 
worst part of the truck road. Regard- 
less of how it must be done, good 
roads are a necessity for successful 
truck haulage. 

Under certain conditions trucks will 
be cheaper than rail haul. Mr. Woosley 
sets the dividing line between truck 
and rail haul at between three and 
four miles for a round trip under 
conditions at the Pyramid mine. 

In a lengthy discussion, George F. 
Baton, Pittsburgh, Pa., favored steam 
or electric rail haul and decried the 
use of liquid fuels for mine power, 
insisting that coal miners should pro- 
mote the manufacture of coal-burning 
power equipment and the discovery 
of new uses for coal. He departed 
from the subject to warn of the com- 
ing wave of restrictive legislation 
against strip mines from economic and 
landscaping points of view “for the 
good of the whole people.” 

With supply sources 600 to 2,000 
miles from the mine and with cor- 
rect items frequently not procurable, 
W. B. Pratt, treasurer, Dakota Col- 
lieries. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
lated the methods used to keep a 
variety of equipment “producing every 
day.’ 

Two steam shovels, a home-assem- 
bled cutting machine for the 16-ft. 
coal seam and a rail haulage system 
made up the important equipment. 
For the most part this equipment was 
repaired and kept in operation by 
materials salvaged from outdated steam 
thresher engines. of mogul size. In 
earlier days, a “smooth-tongued” sales- 


man had literally filled that county 
with these outfits which the coal com 
pany “brought up wholesale at seg 
figures.” 

Everything usable, or that co 
be forged or machined into usabl 
shape, was saved. The refuse was sol 
as scrap. They built boilers, pulley 
elevator buckets, shafting, convew 
sprockets and what have you. Eve 
wood bearings have lasted two yearn 

To protect from Arctic cold, wate 
pipe was buried 5 ft. and made secur 
from freezing by a perpetual fire @ 
slack coal on the surface. 

Their slogan is: “Use it again ani 
again, then make something else «it 
of it.” 

Three new control devices, appl 
cable to electric shovels and whit 
promise more work with lower mat 
tenance cost, were described in é 
tail by Lester E. Briscoe, clectri 
engineer, Ayrshire Patoka Collien’ 
Corp., Oakland City, Ind. 

These apply to the voltage contt 
of generators driving either or all th 
motions of the shovel. They are: An 
plidyne, Rototrol and double Wa 
Leonard. Their function is to obtal 
a more rapid response of generati 
voltage and a definite limitation « 
overshooting, resulting in an increa 
speed of work and less shock. 

Due to the simplicity of these é 
vices and to the considerable ted! 
tion in relays and other control pat 
as well as the very small current 
in the actual control circuit, reliabil 
is increased and maintenance grt 
reduced. Mechanical maintenance # 
is cut. 
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ust acl: type has been applied to strip- 


CPCne i mine :hovels so that operating ex- 
it and rience is available. Discussion 
loos fl frough’ out that the cost is approxi- 

prough' out that the cost is approxi 

ceducH™ mately $2,000 per motion to which 
vetting it is applied. 

uld kf “The advantages of draglines for 
1 leare stripping are becoming more and more 
hes recognized each year,” declared Har- 
Cutt json Eiteljorg, general manager, Mor- 
reduce gan Coul Co., Indianapolis, Ind. These 
ved I advantages can be summed up about 
1S NM ys follows. 
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convevt C. W. Woosley. Pyramid Coal Corp., 
ou. Eve Pinckneyville, Ill., and Paul Weir, consult- 
vO Vears ing engineer, Chicago. 
old, wate 
ade SeCutmmit a dragline to handle heavier over- 
‘al fre burden and to take wide cuts. Not 
; s fast as the small shovel, the same 
again ““@machine as a dragline will carry 50 
g else 0 percent more dirt in each bucketful. 
2. Operating on the highwall or 
CES, aPPMM@ench, it does not interfere with load- 
nd whic ng and hauling in the pit, allows 
ere tee action in the pit and is able to 
ed in @ lig a large part of the available time. 
Feo 3, Where several disconnected pits 
sf Lv 


ue involved in the same operation, it 
an move quickly from one to the 
ther—a great advantage. 

+. Mobility permits it to do the 
evelopment work necessary in the 
verage coal-stripping project; ramps 
nto the pit, roads, drainage ditches, 
‘vees and other uses, including ability 
teach and clean up slides. 

lhe Morgan Coal Co. uses draglines 
tclusively at all its mines, preferring 
hem to shovels. One advantage of 
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abl Mee Walking dragline is its light bear- 
nitrol Pi BBS pressure. “The bearing pressure per 
aren “mmuare inch of even the largest walking 
t, rcliabil fagline is less than the bearing pres- 
8 ae ite of most small crawler-type ma- 
tenance ““Hhines.” Diesel drive is preferred for 
mall unit 
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“The design of the dragline bucket 
is most important and must... vary 
with the type of overburden it must 
handle”: narrow, with four sharp teeth 
for medium hard shale; wide for rock 
or chunky material. After extensive ex- 
periments, all dragline buckets are now 
made with teeth parallel to the bottom 
of the bucket. That reduces tooth 
breakage and cleans the coal surface 
better. Light bucket weight contrib- 
utes to pay load and coal tonnage, 
worth the more frequent rebuilding 
of the bucket. 


S. W. Blakslee, consulting 


engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All factors must be studied and re- 
studied when opening a new prop- 
erty. If the box cut is in heavy 
overburden and a new dragline is 
bought, “it may be wise to order and 
use a longer boom and smaller bucket 
in the box cut and later remove a sec- 
tion from the boom and increase the 
bucket capacity.” 

Sketches were presented to illus- 
trate typical stripping problems solved 
with a 3-yd. dragline with 80-ft. boom. 

“The operation of large draglines to 
date in the strip fields has been con- 
fined to three main methods: tandem 
operation by machines on the coal 
behind large shovels, working on a 
bench on the highwall side, also in 
tandem with a shovel; and dragline 
stripping alone,” said T’.. H. Latimer, 
United Electric Coal Cos., Chicago. 

Tandem operation increases the 
height of overburden which may be 
economically stripped. In lower or 
moderate overburden, the total yard- 
ag also is increased. In both cases 
more coal is produced at a higher cost. 
“A dragline with bucket size compar- 
able to the shovel with which it is 
working in tandem will give but 40 


to 60 percent of the efficiency of the 
shovel and at an equal annual cost.” 

A recent one-year period of opera- 
tion of a 14-yd. dragline in tandem 
with a 15-yd. shovel showed a per-yard 
dragline cost of 190 percent over 
the per-yard shovel cost, increasing 
the total cost by more than one-third. 
However, market and other conditions 
justified the operation. 

In a mine operating a similar shovel 
in over 50 ft. of overburden, a 7-yd. 
dragline on the waste bank rehandling 
spoil increased shovel yardage 40 per 













W. A. Staab, West Virginia School of 
Mines, Morgantown, W. Va., and E. R. 
Price, Inland Steel Co., Wheelwright. Ky. 


cent. Since the operation of a 7-yd. 
shovel will not run over 60 to 75 per- 
cent of a 14-yd. shovel, the added cost 
per yard would be but 20 percent, and 
pit congestion is removed. 

“In at least two large mines 12- and 
13-yd. walking draglines operate suc- 
cessfully from a highwall bench, cast- 
ing the top portion across the pit and 
behind the shovel spoil.” 

A dragline operating on the high- 
wall or on a bench will not at any time 
be forced to swing a full arc of 
180 deg., as will a machine in the pit, 
and yardage can be increased to 70 
or 80 percent of the production of a 
shovel of equal bucket capacity. Spill 
in the pit is negligible, there is little 
roll to rehandle and congestion and 
passing in the pit are eliminated. 

All this doesn’t look too good for 
tandem operation, but it is not al- 
ways so. Problems are seldom alike 
and selection of the proper stripping 
method must give consideration to all 
conditions. History is now being made 
with the two new 25-yd. draglines at 
Northern Illinois Coal Co.’s mine at 
Wilmington, now producing about 
500,000 cu.yd. per month each. 
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* is 270 ft. long, which is the length of, 
Room Roof Subjected to Complex of Stresses 300. sone Gi 0 Tk, ie 


Bein } the width of the room is 40 ft.. a re 
g Not a Beam but a Very Thick Slab tionship different from that illustrated jy 

: Fig. 1, the first span will be 6.75 ting 
Roof in a Room Hangs in Reversed Curves From Sides and Ends— as long as the second; so if help is m 
Thus the Stresses Are Directed to Every Point of the Compass and ‘ceived from ribs and posts, the sag ¢ 


5 : Werte a z : the long span will be 2,076 times x 
Breaks, Being Perpendicular to Stresses, Vary Similarly in Direction great as the sag of the short span, for th 


and May Follow Slab Stresses Rather Than Rock Joints deflection is as the fourth power of th 
span, and the maximum stresses in th 
long span will be 45.56 times  thog 
By_R. DAWSON HALL he says that it should be fifteen times as in the short span or as the square of th 
Engineering Editor, Coal Age strong as any steady stress it may have to ratio between the two spans. That, of 
— experience. In other words, the factor hand, seems a convincing argument fy 
IN PREVIO&S ARTICLES published in of safety of steel under steady stress shall marking the end and start of the room, « 
this departijent—April, p. 86, and June, be four and that of stone under a similar in Fig. 1, as the location of maximum 
% *” p. 84—it was*sk6wn how drawrock being condition shall be fifteen. stress. It certainly would be the mot 
Gs gripped by overburden around the edges Room Has Long and Short Spans— _ stressed point if the roof had no sit 
of a mine excavation is what is known as_ In a room, we may visualize many roof support and were held only on its end 
xed” plate, or slab, and is protected spans—several parallel spans from rib to The difference may be illustrated by r 
by the fict (see Fig. 1): (1) that over mb, several parallel spans from the face calling the fact that the lid of a loy 
large atéas“O&the lower surface of it it is to the pillar at the room neck, to sav box could readily be staved in if it did mt 
under a binding, cramping stress that holds nothing of the spans from corner to extend over the sides and if it were m 

it togéethér instead of tearing it apart; corner. At first sight, the second group nailed firmly to those sides. 
(2) that, in another large area, the stress, of spans, because they are so long, might Analogy of a Network With Cross al 
though of a tearing nature, varies from be considered more likely than the first Longitudinal Beams—lIt is the short cm 
zero to a maximum figure; and (3) that to cause breaks in the drawrock, but the spans that tend to assure the long spa 
in the worst location of all, at a mere sides of the room and the posts support of its freedom from breakage and redut 
point (see A in Fig. 1), the stress, con- the spans of this group and change that its binding and tearing stresses until the 
sidering only the short span, is only a __ situation. If the room roof were not tightly themselves succumb. Some idea of th 
third as great as the tearing action would held at the sides and were merely held _ stresses can be obtained by the followix 
be on a free slab which has to span an_ tightly at the ends, it would (1) have device. It will be imagined that the 100 
opening of like size without the advantage _ binding areas along face and neck as shown _ consists of a network consisting of nam 
which this one has of being gripped firmly in Fig. 1, (2) a tensional area in between beams loaded down, of course, over th 
by the pillars by which the opening is these areas, and (3) a maximum stress at pillar edge. They will be laid in th 
surrounded. face and neck, with (4) a maximum stress _ transverse (crosswise) direction from pila 

It was explained also that the drawrock half as great half way between those two to pillar and will be overlaid in the low 
is most favorably protected just where coal points of support, but the actual con- tudinal (lengthwise) direction with simi 
has to be mined or hauled, and so makes’ dition is more complicated than this, as beams resting on these throughout ther 
a better showing than could be expected of — will be shown later. length. As the latter sag readily, th 
so frail, thin and unsatisfactory a slab Long Span Has Big Sag and Maximum will rest their weight on these « 
as the drawrock usually is. Stress—Suppose the span from face to neck —_ beams. 

Compression Is Roof’s Best Friend—To 
give an idea of the frequent weakness and 
unreliability of rock, it may be said that the ; ; ’ 
building code of New York City allows Maximum stress (Binding) CETTE REEDER (EY 
sandstone a crowding or compressive stress 
of half a short ton per square inch, but 
does not provide for any stretching or ; oles v 
tensile stress whatsoever. The engineers ( -- “OR mox adres) 
don’t believe stone is reliable, and it is — : 
unfortunate indeed that mining men have Under binding stress Rais. 
to repose a little faith in it, though all 
of them prefer to trust it as little as pos- 
sible. Mansfield Merriman, in “Mechanics 


of Materials,” 10th edition, on p. 17 a , . : _ 
declares. that ‘steel for bull ding dinitht- he Fig. 1—Room as viewed from below showing area under binding stress. 


made four times as strong as any steady line of no stress, the area with stress ranging from zero to maximum stress 
stress it will have to bear (and more times (rupturing) and point of maximum rupturing stress. This, however, would be 
as strong as any sudden stress or any true only if the longitudinal spans are unaffected by the cross spans, which 
blow it will encounter), but when he is never the case and their interdependence profoundly modifies results. how 
figures on the strength needed for stone greatly depending on the relation of length to width of room. TE 
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Without batteries... war machines are useless ! 











2. Destroyer 3. Submarine 4. Landing Barges 5. Troop Transport Trucks 6. Supply Trucks 7. Self-propelled 155 mm, Gun 
8. Tanks 9. Jeep 10. ''Walkie-talkie’’ Communications 


Modern mechanized warfare demands a our armed forces. Significant of our part in the war 
dependable source of electric power, which, under effort are the Army-Navy ‘‘E” pennants, with two 
most conditions, only a storage battery can supply. stars, that fly over our plants in Philadelphia. 

Our mightiest weapons would lie useless, idle, dead, 
without such a source of power. 


On every fighting front, on land, at sea, and in the 
air, Exide Batteries are filling this important role. 


| Exide Batteries are used in over 100 applications by 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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No Bending-Moment Stress on the Long 
Beams Near the Rib—The long beams laid 
along the ribs on either side of the room 
will be so securely supported by the cross 
beams at the rib that from one end to 
the other they will not be able to sag 
at any point, so, there being no deforma- 
tion, there can be no bending-moment 
stress in these long rib beams. Note that 
the stress if it existed would be in a 
lengthwise direction; that is the beams 
would tend to bf torn apart by stresses 
pulling lengthwise of the room or crushed 
by stresses also in that direction, but in 
this instance there is no stress. 

Cross Beams Heavily Laden by the Long 
Beams—The cross beams, being under the 
long beams, will be loaded by them and 
will therefore have a greater stress than 
they would have if they were not so 
loaded. Their stress will be transverse 
and therefore at right angles to the stress 
that would occur in the long beams if 
they were allowed to sag. ‘The semi- 
umbrella of the transverse beams will be 
shortened but what there is of it will be 
made more effective by the increased 
pressure. 

What This Involves in Taking Down 
Roof—Note that if you were faking down 
roof at the rib, the roof would fracture 


Rib longitudinal beam- 


noo nino 1 


_ Midway station-- 





























Fig. 3—Slab showing the compression area as determined when the mutui] 
reactions of lengthwise and crosswise beams have been considered 
Sis 


be necessary to bind the cross beams to 
the longitudinals wherever they intersect, 
because otherwise the longitudinals would 
sag more than the cross beams and part 
company with them. The face and neck 
cross beams will be held up in this instance 
by the longitudinals because, at the face 
and neck, the longitudinals will be held 
down by the weight of the overburden 
and will be horizontal at those points. 
How to Scale the Roof—With no 
deformation, there will be no transverse 
bending moment stresses, so a scaling bar 
inserted along the spine will break the 
rock along the face and there will be no 
tendency for the rock to break toward the 
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Fig. 2—Slab replaced by network of beams, so as to aid in visualizing the 
stresses lengthwise and crosswise the room. 


along the rib more readily than it would 
toward the face, for the stresses are drag- 
ging transversely away from the rib or 
pushing transversely toward it, and there 
are at the rib no stresses dragging or push- 
ing at right angles to the transverse direc- 
tion. 

Spinal Longitudinal Beam Sags Con- 
siderably—In the spine of the room, how- 
ever, the cross spans will not be as stiff 
as at the rib but will be sagging considera- 
bly, and the longitudinal span will sag 
down onto them and will load them down 
so that they will sag the more. This 
will permit the spinal longitudinal to sag 
markedly but not as severely as if the 
cross spans were not present to help to 
hold up the spinal beam. 

The other longitudinal beams will have 
stresses and strains in accord with their 
position. The spinal longitudinal beam 
will have a longer semi-umbrella than it 
would have if it were not for the support 
of the cross spans. 

Turning the Lattice Over so as to Study 
the Cross Beams—Having studied the 
longitudinals, let us now study the cross 
beams. Suppose the cross beams are 
placed on the longitudinals; that is, as it 
were, the lattice is turned over. It will 
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rib, for at the face there will be no stress 
in that direction. ‘These facts indicate 
the correct way to scale the roof and the 
manner also in which coal will tend to fall 
when shot. 

Thus the transverse and longitudinal 
stresses alike will be absent in the corners 
of the room but they will begin to es- 
tablish themselves as they leave the cor- 
ner, so the semi-umbrellas may be said 
to start at the corners. The side and 
end semi-umbrellas do in fact cross each 
other, making the roof in the corner 
doubly tight. The spinal semi-umbrellas 
will be the most extensive or, may one 
say, more umbrageous than any other. 
In the halfway station of the room the 
stresses will be considerable. The central 
cross beam will be dragged down by the 
spinal longitudinal to which it is attached. 

What the Figures Show—Fig. 2 shows 
the net or latticework with the cross beams 
under the longitudinal beams, the whole 
being viewed from above the lattice. 
Another view, which is not provided in 
the text, with the longitudinal beams 
below the cross beams readily can be 
visualized, but clamps of some sort must 
be inserted where the several beams cross 
each other or the longitudinals will sag 
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away from the cross beams. Fig. 3 gives 
a suggestion of the lines of no bending. 
moment stress when all factors are cop. 
sidered. Frankly, it is not plotted in ac. 
cord with calculations, and if these were 
made the locations of the lines would 
change with every variation in the ratio 
between room length and width. 

Pattern of the Stresses—It will be 
noted that there are lengthwise and cross. 
wise stresses in the same slab and, as 
these vary in relative value, they fom 
compound, or resolved, stresses running 
in different directions each from a separate 
point, the directions depending on these 
relative values, which values change also 
with the extension of the room, the posi- 
tion in the room and the weakness and 
the demolishment of the rock by stresses, 
so the ultimate stress pattern is quite 
complicated and near the halfway station 
the compounded, or resolved, stresses are 
likely to be at 45 deg. or about that angle 
to the direction of the rib or the direction 
of the face. Thus, the breakage at the 
rib or face or at a point short of either 
may be far from parallel to the bounding 
lines of the excavation. 

Laws of Stress Versus Roof Joints— 
Probably where the roof has any degree 
of strength, fracture will fellow more 
closely the laws of dynamics than the 
direction of roof jointing, for the breaks 
in strong materials occur usually at right 
angles to the stretching stresses. ‘Thus 
a study of these stresses at various times 
in the life of a room may be rewarded 
with some indications of the best means 
of preventing breakage. The pattern of 
the stress is greatly complicated by the 
flexure taking the form, as has been noted, 
of two reversed curves at right angles, 
the rock in both the intersecting spans 
having on its underside first compressive 
stresses, then stretching stresses and then 
compressive stresses. Yet in this jumble of 
stress conditions some system may be 
found helpful to those who would direct 
the labors of timbermen. 

Unfortunately, the end of the room in 
time may become its middle and as the 
room extends and accordingly the stress 
increases it may prove best to make what 
finally will be the area at and near the 
midway station able to sustain the stresses 
to which that area ultimately will be sub- 
jected. The stresses at the face of the 
room also may indicate where and what 
temporary props should be erected and 
what measures taken. As with all stucles, 
where they ultimately will lead cannot be 
told prior to their development. 
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The Ten Vital Rules 
for Wire Rope Care 


1 Select the size, grade and construction of wire rope 
* best suited for your equipment. If in doubt, we will 


help you make the selection. 


When wire rope is installed, unreel or uncoil correctly 


to avoid putting twists into the rope. 


Do not apply full load to a new wire rope. After a new 
* rope is installed, operate the equipment with minimum 


load for a few cycles. 


4 Do not overload your wire rope. Avoid shock loads 
* by applying power uniformly. 


5 Lubricate your wire rope at regular intervals.Wire rope 
* is a machine, composed of many working parts. When 
operating around sheaves and drums it requires lubri- 
cation to reduce frictional wear. Periodic lubrication 


also prevents corrosion. 


When not in use, wire rope should be stored in a dry 
* place, protected from weather and acid fumes. Relubri- 
cate if temporarily removed from service. 


7 Inspect your sheaves and drums. When these are worn 

* so that new rope will not seat with proper clearance, 

they should be regrooved or replaced. Pinching in the 
grooves will ruin a wire rope. 


8 Check the alignment of sheaves. Avoid unnecessary 
* rope wear against flanges of sheaves. 


Avoid cross winding on drums. And as far as possible, 


avoid over-winding. 


10 Inspect your wire rope, end fastenings and equipment 


at regular intervals. Look 


for signs of unusual rope 


wear and abuse, and remove the cause. If caught in 
time, this means increased service. 





Send for Free Wall Chart and Booklet 


These ten rules are outlined 
and illustrated on an attrac- 
tive wall chart, 15 in. by 
21 in., printed in color and 
mounted on heavy cardboard. 
Send for a copy to be placed 
for ready reference where wire 
rope is being used. 

Every user of wire rope 
can get a lot of good ideas 
from this book,. ‘Valuable 
Facts’’. It’s packed with easy- 
to-follow instructions that 
will help you avoid common 
errors of handling and care 
that shorten rope life. Order 
as many copies as you need. 

























What every wire rope 
user should know 


Bisa well-tested rules for wire rope care are 

simple. The only difficult thing about them is 
fo get your operators to follow th 
—under all conditions. That’s espe 


right now when your ropes are being worked 
harder and for longer periods than ever before 

There is nothing delicate about U-S-§ Ameri. 
can Tiger Brand Wire Rope. , 
toughness and long life built into it. Its flexibility 
its resistance to kinking and snarling, the nus 
that it is relaxed and inert makes Ties: Brand 
“xcellay Preformed always easy to handle. But 


like any other 
good product, Tiger Brand 
good care—and must have it— are: 


rope to perform efficien 
should. 

So this year, make doubly sure that your oper 
tors understand that wire rope supplies i i 
unlimited, and that every care must be <li 
make rope last as long as possible. It’s eaeuaen 
sense anytime—today it is a Patriotic duty, 


em consistently 
cially important 


It has strength, 


if you want your 
tly and last as long as it 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes Barre, P 
’ - , ra. 










































||) STATE-BOARD QUESTIONS 


Mine Foremen’s Quiz, West Virginia“ 


The following questions have been 
selected from those included in “The 
Mine Foreman’s Guide,” used as the basis 
for examinations in West Virginia. The 
answers given in the guide, which’ nor- 
mally are quite brief, have been supple- 
mented by comments and data, which the 
editors of Coat Ace hope will be of 
assistance to those interested in these sub- 
jects. The numbers given the questions 
in the guide follow each in parentheses 
thus (ventilation, 128, etc.). 


Intake Vs. Return Haulage 


Q.—How Woes application of the exhaust 
system of ventilation promote safety in 
haulage? (Ventilation, 37.) 


A.—Wherever the exhaust system of 
ventilation is provided, the haulageway 
receives fresh air. 

[In some imines, the haulageway is ven 
tilated by fresh air, even though the force, 
pressure or blowing system of ventilation, 
and not the exhaust system, is used. To 
achieve this a door or doors aye put in the 
drift mouth or in the shaft, and air is 
forced into the drift or shaft behind the 
door by a blowing fan. (Fig. 1.) This 
may be termed “inverted force-fan ventila- 
tion.” The door is expected to prevent 
the air, despite its pressure, from es 
caping to the surface. Thus, the haul 
ageway receives fresh intake air, even 
though the fan is a blowing, or pressure, 
unit, but this plan is rarely used, as doors 
always are likely to be left open or ajar 
or be broken or wrenched off their hinges, 
and even when closed will leak much air, 
especially when so near the fan that the 
pressure difference is at its maximum. 

(Moreover, the doors have to be opened 
for the passage of trips or, in the case 
of a shaft, for the travel of the cage. 
Automatic opening of such doors and the 
use* of duplicate doors is indispensable 
under these conditions and even then 
much inconvenience and loss of air re- 
sults. Wherever there is a second opening, 
as the law requires, and it is near the fan, 
and the exhaust system of ventilation is 
provided, doors are inevitable, so the num- 


ber of doors will be the same whether : 


the éxhaust or the inverted force-fan ventil-~ 
ation is applied. Howéver, when doors 
are put on the second opening, opening 
and closing of these rarely may be rreces 
Sary. 


* Continued from July, 1943, Coal Age, 
76. 


p. 
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(Shaft doors opened by the cage get a 
severe mauling both in opening and clos 
ing, and they have to be opened mechan- 
ically or electrically at every downward 
passage of the cage. Air also leaks through 
the space left for the passage of the rope 
and the guides. 

(Inverted force-fan ventilation has the 
following advantages, which regular ex 
haust-fan ventilation also affords: 

{(1) That the men accustomed to leave 
in the direction in which the coal is hauled 
travel in intake air, which is the safest 
way in case of a mine explosion or mine 
fire, provided these incidents occur inby 
from the persons involved, for such per- 
sons will be in intake, not return. air, 


LT Li ES Nat et Nel reS HM 


and can travel to safety through fresh air, 

(2) That methane and coal dust ar 
carried into the return air or to the escap. 
ing air, if the air travels more or less 
directly to the surface, thus ridding the 
mine largely of both and greatly rec\ucing 
the area over which an explosion is likely 
to spread. The only dust in the intake wil 
be that swept off the mine cars or that 
created by travel, which grinds the coal 
that falls from these cars. 

[Fig. 1 shows a map of a mine witha 
blower fan delivering behind the two 
doors in the haulway. The main entry 
has a long way to go, but three side. 
entries (using that word as covering both 
headings) have all been extended to the 
outcrop. The air is driven into the mine 
through a blower fan at A. This air is pre 
vented from escaping at the right portal 
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Fig: 1—A plan of development with intake air on all roadways and back 


headings. 


(Airways enlarged in plan at expense of pillars to provide space 


for insertion of arrows.) 
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When fan runs, 
much of gas 
stays in room 


If suction fan 
stops, gases 
retreat to room 


If pressure fan 
stops, gases 
enter heading 


Fig. 2—Foul air escapes from goafs and rooms when force fan stops, wherecs 


good air enters these places when an exhaust fan stops. 
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d-c power problems? 


Jee ignitron 





e ‘SCap- 
or ess 
ing the r 
eclucing Wherever you need efficient, dependable power 
a a conversion in the 250-volt and higher range— 
CW ’ 

or that . ; that’s a job for the Ignitron Rectifier. 

o Ignitron operating costs are low. Simplified 
with a - = automatic operation, low arc drop loss, the 


: aa m elimination of high starting demand and absence 


ec side. = of major moving parts hold both operating and 
ng both P 
to the 
1€ ‘mine Installation is easy, too. No special foundations 
: ae are required. An Ignitron can be installed on any 
portal © ) 


level floor of reasonable strength. 


maintenance costs at a minimum. 


And most important of all is the uniformly high 
efficiency of Ignitron power conversion. It can 
handle constant 24-hour loads, peak loads, or 
light loads, all with the same relatively high 
efficiency. 


It will pay you to investigate the advantages 
of Ignitron for your particular d-c power require- 
ments. Your nearest Westinghouse office can give 
you full information. Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in the miung indus 
try 
SERVING WAR INDUSTRY In addition to its inherent advantages of high efficiency, 
Toduy; the Ignitron Rectiia: 16 WiMEEIMMMERepted os low operating costs and high overload capacity, the 
the Ghawar to mony pewne aammnitEn Iereblems Ignitron Rectifier is ideally suited to mining service. 
More than 2,000,000 installed capacity is now Small, compact Ignitron Rectifier substations are fre- 
serving vital war industries. quently wheel mounted and may be easily relocated in the 
mine as the load center shifts. Result—short feeders and 
lower distribution losses. 
For —n information about the Ignitron Rectifier, 
write — -N for a copy of Book B-3024. 


J-10244-3 


Westinghouse IGNITRON RECTIFIERS 


Cheiteonis, ai Wek, 
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by doors D and E, which are placed tar 
enough from the mine entrance to be in 
solid material, so that the air cannot es- 
cape either through them or behind their 
casings. These could be made stoppings, 
if passage through them is not desired. 
The roadway of the main entry is closed 
by doors B and C, set also in solid mate- 
rial and far enough in to prevent leaks and 
sufficiently far apart that one door always 
can be closed when a trip is entering or 
leaving the mines. Because the left side- 
entries go to the outcrop, it is possible 
to have the air in both the headings of 
these side-entries travel in the same di- 
rection. 

[Brattices or doors (except such doors 
or brattices as have been specified) are 
unnecessary except at F to prevent air 
from entering the air lock and at G, 
where a door is placed to compel air to 
travel along the main entry beyond the 
third left side-entry, which extension is 
supposed, at present, to be only short. 
Stoppings are left, however, in the third 
side-entry crosscuts, not because they are 
all needed but because they will be later 
when the main entry is farther extended 
and when a difference of water gage is 
required to make the air travel along that 
extension. Whether the stoppings are in 
or out at this juncture is unimportant. 
Crosscut H also must be furnished with 
a stopping. Checks are provided in the 
side-headings so as to divert the ventila- 
tion through the rooms and to provide 
for the correct distribution of air through 
the left side-headings and the extension 
of the main entry. The amount of check- 
ing must, as usual, be determined by trial 
and error. The right side-entries are sup- 
posed to be worked out and abandoned. 

{When air is delivered by a pressure, or 
force, fan it puts the air in the mine 
everywhere above atmospheric pressure, 
the pressure near the fan being atmos- 
pheric pressure plus water gage and at 
the discharge only a trifle above atmos- 
pheric pressure. If then the fan stops, 
the pressure falls and the air which has 
been dammed back in the goafs (col- 
lapsed workings) and in the rooms expands 
so that some of it passes into the heading. 
As this air usually contains methane and 
always is lacking in oxygen and has an 
undue proportion of carbon dioxide, it 
befouls the air in the heading. It does 
not travel far, of course, but it may 
interpose a barrier of unbreathable air 
into the heading wherever such _ places, 
especially goafs and idle rooms, are present. 

(If, on the other hand, an exhaust fan 
is provided, the air pressure in the mine 
is everywhere lower than atmospheric 
pressure and when the fan stops, air 
pressure is increased, driving air from the 
headings into the goaf and rooms, though 
it has minimum effect where the air enters 
the mines and where, accordingly, at all 
times the pressure is nearest to atmos- 
pheric pressure. Yet it is just in these 
older goafs and rooms that the air is 
likely to be most foul. With an exhaust 
fan there is always less weight of foul 
air and methane than with a force fan 
but probably just the same percentage of 
impurity, for, though there is less foul 
air, there also is a smaller weight of air 
because of the lower pressure.] 
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Quiz Presented Applicants for Certificates 
As Mine Foremen in State of Alabamat 


Good and Bad Fans 


O—What usually causes a fan to be termed 
efficient or inefficient? 


A.—tThis query, it will be noted, is 
carefully worded. It does not ask “What 
makes a fan efficient or inefficient?” but 
“What usually causes a fan to be termed 
jor rather regarded as| efficient or inefh- 
cient?” and the correct answer is the se- 
lection of a fan that with a minimum of 
power will supply the required number 
of cubic feet of air per minute at the 
mine at which it is operating. Every fan 
is constructed to deliver, to any mine that 
will take it, a given volume of air at a 
given water gage when run at a given 
speed, but a modern fan can be speeded 
or slowed, and it will still give efficiency 
reasonably close to that obtained at the 
speed for which it was designed and when 
less or more air is being passed than was 
contemplated, which is not so true of the 
older types of fan. Thus the efficiency of 
the fan itself and the continuance of that 
efficiency with changes in air delivery and 
mine resistance is important, but there is 
one matter more important than fan efh- 
ciency, and that is the ability of the mine 
to pass air at a low water gage. 

If you try to handle much more air or 
much less or to move it at a different water 
gage, due to changes in mine resistance, 
than the fan is designed to provide, you 
will not develop its maximum efficiency. 
Worse yet, if you propose to pull it or 
push more air through the mine than it 
will take at any given water gage, you 
won’t succeed, no matter how excellent 
the fan. 

Just rid your mind of thinking of a 
manufactured article and a manufacturer— 
that is, dismiss the thought of a fan and 
think only of a difference of pressure pro- 
duced by nature, at the two ends of the 
air current, say by temperature or other 
atmospheric difference—and you will re- 
alize at once that with that difference 
of pressure only a certain quantity of air 
will be induced to pass through the mine; 
how much that will be will depend on 
its resistance. 

Quantity = velocity X area of cross- 


section; and the velocity = yi: when 

: ks 
p is pressure, a is area, s is rubbing sur- 
face and k is a constant dependent on 
the roughness of the mine surfaces. There 
is in all this nothing about a fan whether 
good or bad, but about a mine, the length 
of its passages, their resistance as mirrored 
in the constant chosen, the area and the 
pressure. 

The fan only makes a difference in 
pressure, a water gage of so much; the 
mine does the rest, not the fan. A fan 
may be able to deliver all the air de- 
manded of it and to provide it at the re- 
quired pressure, but if the mine won't 
pass it through its workings when it is 
offered it, with such a pressure behind it, 


+ Continued from June, 1948, Coal Age, 
p. 87. 


the mine will not get the air you ex; ect it 
to receive, no matter what the rat ag of 
the fan. The manufacturer provides the 
fan, declares what it can do if given q 
chance; you provide the mine, and. if jt 
will take the air at that pressure, al\ wel] 
and good, but if not, “you are sunk.” 
“You can lead a horse to the wate’, but 
you can’t make him drink.” He has to do 
that himself. A mine is just like that 
horse. 


Cutting Fan Power Costs 


Q—How can we obtain high fan efficiency 
at minimum power cost? 


A. You can get high efficiencies at 
minimum power cost by purchasing an eff. 
cient fan that matches the characteristic 
of the mine, but you want much mor 
than high efficiency; you want a lar 
volume of air at low pressure and that you 
can get only by designing your mine to 
take it. The best fan imaginable will give 
you about 90 percent efficiency when 
working under the most favorable combina. 
tions of volume and water gage. If you 
were to get the impossible 100 percent, it 
would be only about 10 percent more, 
but you might still be a long way from 
getting what you really want: namely, a 
large volume of air at a low water gage, 
Reform usually “should begin at home”— 
in your mine—though it is true that a fan 
which does not fit the mine requirements 
will give only indifferent service, how 
ever well it will serve your neighbor where 
the fan just fits his mine. 

A large company bought a fan as pre 
scribed by a manufacturer and _ received 
excellent service. Another of its mine 
was badly ventilated and needed a new 
fan, so the company ordered an_ exact 
duplicate of the fan that was giving such 
wonderful service. The manufacturer pro 
tested that the fan would not suit the 
conditions at that mine, but the coal 
company insisted that it would accept no 
other than an exact duplicate. When in 
stalled the fan proved utterly unfit for the 
service required, and the coal company 
blamed the manufacturer and refused to 
pay for the equipment. After much cor 
respondence, the coal company acknowl 
edged its mistake and paid the bill. The 
mine simply did not fit the fan and it could 
not possibly give satisfaction at that loca 
tion. 

Remember also that a young mine 
just as sure to outgrow its fan as a boy 
is to outgrow his clothes or shoes, and the 
fan of an old mine with a decreasing num 
ber of men and animals and fewer and 
shorter headings will just as surely be too 
large in capacity for the mine’s working 
as the clothes of an old man are too large 
and baggy for the shrunken frame of his 
declining years. 

Some day, perhaps, only big companies 
with several mines will buy fans. The 
smaller companies will only lease them, 
and the lessor will replace the fans as the} 
become unsuited for supplying a mie 
efficiently with the required quantity 
air. 
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LA-DEL Axial-Flow Fans Save Space! 


HIS IS AN AGE OF STREAMLINING and —— 
saving, both in the design of structures and the 
equipment they must contain. 


La-Del Axial Flow Fans are designed for the ultimate 
in space utilization and efficiency of operation. 


The above illustration is a typical example of how La-Del 
installations save valuable space. The ventilating system 
at the left is a big, bulky unit installed outside of the air 
duct itself. Note the large cubic feet space it requires — 
space which otherwise could be used to more profitable 
advantage. 


Now note the La-Del Axial Flow Fan unit at the right. 
It is entirely contained within the duct itself! Absolutely 
no extra Outside space is required. And it serves the air 
movement needs of this job with much greater efficiency. 


The entire La-Del Axial Flow Fan system is as compact 
as a kernel in a shell. Note the diagrammatic drawing. 
The adjustable pitch propeller blades are designed for 
peak efficiency with balanced characteristics throughout 
adjustment and fan operating range. This blade design 
actually broadens the useful operating range of a fan of 


‘ ; 
“@ movse™™ 


any given size by fully 75%. Straightening vanes, having 
specific relations to propeller design, correct to a true 
axial flow the helical air motion caused by propeller 
blades. The streamlined tail maintains a uniform axial 
flow without turbulence. 


Only the La-Del Axial Flow Fan system can give you 
so much ventilating efficiency, in such compact space, 
and at such low cost. 
Most of our facilities 
now are devoted to 
war work but we 
continue to deliver 
promptly all mainte- 
nance materials for 
La-Del underground 
equipment and to 
make reasonable de- 
liveries on under- 
ground equipment. 
We recognize the 
vital part of coal 
in war. 





All units within the 
duct, a La-Del feature 


mm... LA-DEL CONVEYOR & MFG. CO. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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IN THE DESIGN OF AXIAL-FLOW FANS FOR EFFICIENT AIR CIRCULATION 
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TIPS FROM MANUFACTURERS 


D.C. Vertical Motors 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., offers a new line of direct-current 
vertical motors ranging from 40 to 200 
hp. at 1,750 r.p.m. and in equivalent 
ratings at other speeds. Furnished for 
both constant and adjustable speeds, the 
new motors are designed for low-thrust 
solid-shaft applications on pumps, machine 
tools and marine under-deck auxiliaries. 
They also arc said to be desirable where 
valuable floor space must be saved or the 
expense of gearing avoided. 

The motors are of drip-proof protected 
construction, providing complete protec- 
tion from dnpping liquids and _ falling 
objects. Convenient fittings on both the 


upper and lower bearmgs simplify lubri 
cation and provision for escape of cx 
cessive grease reduces the possibility of 
overlubrication. A special bearing housing 
prevents grease from entering the motor 
and damaging the commutator and the 
windings. code 3 

The cast-iron conduit -box is roomy 
and can be arranged for bringing the leads 
in at the top, bottom or either side. Two 
hand-hole covers, removable without the 
use of tools, permit quick and easy inspec 
tion of the commutator end brushes. The 
ring-type base has an accurately machined 
rabbet and jig-drilled mounting holes, as 
suring permanent alignment with the driven 
machine. Strong lifting lugs facilitate 
installation. 


Rope Sling 


The Macwhyte Caldwell “Level-Lift”’ 
sling is a new product recently announced 
by the Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. A 
single unit, says the company, handles 3 
tons and a double unit 6 tons with a 
safety factor of five. The sling is said to 
embody a special patented feature which 
enables the rope to equalize itself and lift 
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MACWHYTE 


\ 


unbalanced loads level. Among the advan 
tages cited for it are simplicity, ease of use, 
and time and labor savings, especially in 
handling long pipes, boxes, steel and flasks. 


x 7 
Sheaves 


I.ase, speed and safety in mounting or 
dismounting are among the advantages of 
the new Pyott QD (quick detachable) 
sheaves for multiple V-belt drives an- 
nounced by the Pyott Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill., which also offers a 12 
page bulletin on the equipment. A socket 
wrench, it is stated, is the only tool needed 
for placing a OD sheave on the shaft or 
taking it off. The force in removing the 
sheave is exerted on the hub and thus, it 1s 
pointed out, removal, no matter how 
often it is repeated, is always easy and 
safe with no danger of a damaged shaft 
or battered motor bearings. As the hub 


remains permanently on the shaft, align 
ment is easy for the user, it is stated; also 
no engineering changes are involved in 4 
change to the OD sheave. 


* 
In-Plant Feeding 


Hot and cold foods, packed side by side 
to form a complete meal, may now be 
served up to five hours after filling through 
a new system of in-plant feeding announced 
by Mealpack, Inc., New York City, which 
offers a descriptive bulletin. The Meal 
pack container, around which the system 
is built, consists of five earthenware food 
and beverage compartments insulated with 
in durable attractively ‘finished _ pressed 
steel finished in several standard covers. 
Each compartment is sealed with snap-in 
paper covers. ‘Then the container is sealed 
for delivery to the worker who has ordered 
the meal. This “Seal-lock” is applied at 
the kitchen and carries the worker’s num 
ber to permit ready identification when it 
is delivered at or near his working place. It 
also prevents tampering en route. 

Distribution from kitchen to worker wil 
vary with the nature and size of operation 
but will have every man’s meal at hi 
elbow when the whistle blows, it is stated 
When unsealed, the top lid becomes 4 
comfortable lap tray for holding the con 
tainer. When the worker is finished, he 
orders the next meal from a menu inclosed, 
which simultaneously authorizes charging 
his account, thus eliminating any handling 
of cash. He then reseals the container s 
that it may be collected for reuse. 

Advantages claimed include lower cost 
per worker fed, nutritious vitamin-balance 
meals at lower prices, ready use of idk 
available kitchen equipment or caterer 
services within a radius of several miles 0! 
the operation, elimination of staggering 0! 
feeding schedules and food waste, reduce’ 
absenteeism and added time for the worke: 
to relax and enjoy his meal. 

“For the duration, Mealpack container 
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A pair of pants is not as hard to replace as vital motor 
parts— but in either case, you’re more interested in 
protection than in replacement. Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil protects pistons... rings... valves... 
bearings because it reduces friction faster! 


Reduced fuel consumption is 
proof of friction Reduction! 


If friction is reduced, more horsepower is released to 
the drive-shaft—and this extra horsepower should be 
measureable in reduced fuel consumption. * Compare 
RING-FREE with amy other motor oil on that basis 
under similar conditions! 


RING-FREE removes carbon 


Carbon removal is a natural RING-FREE function, 
inherent in the crude oil and retained by the exclusive 


Macmillan patented process. RING-FREE removes 
catbon while the motor runs! 


In 1094 certified road tests, with various makes of owner-driven 
Cars, the average immediate saving of gasoline was 1.3 miles per 
gallon after crankcases were drained and refilled with RING- 
FREE. In many types 6f Diésel operations, as much as 25% re- 
duction in operating costs (including maintenance and fuel) are 
reported. At the same time, oil consumption is reported decreased! 


Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil combines 


all these qualities: 1— Removes Carbon, 
2—Reduces Friction Fast, 3—Saves Fuel, 
4—Has Great Film Strength, 5—Has High 
Heat Resistance, 6—Long Cling to Metal, 
7—Fast Penetration, 8—Is Non-Corrosive, 
9—Is Less Affected by Dilution. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 


50 W. 50th, New York e 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago e 530 W. 5th, Los Angeles 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 


REGGCES BEAR BY REDUCING FRICTION 
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are available only for use by essential war 
plants, shipyards, mines, etc. (or their 
caterers) where new or supplementary in- 
plant feeding is advisable in connection 
with the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion’s nutrition-in-industry program.” 


Casting Lugs on Wire-Rope Ends 
Has Several Advantages 


“We have adopted the practice of 
casting a lug of solder onto the ends of 
many of the wire ropes used in our 
factory,’’ says C. R. Hochmuth, assistant 
works manager, Kearney & ‘Trecker Corp. 
“The only exceptions are some of the 
hoist ropes, which are ended in a basket- 
type socket, and some of our slings, in 
which the end of the rope is spliced 
into the rope body to form an eye, or 
bight. 

“The soldered lug serves several pur- 
poses: First, it eliminates the exposed 
ends of the wires, which are a source of 
injury and infection to riggers and others 
handling the rope. Second, it serves as 
a means for readily attaching hoist ropes 
to the drums of overhead traveling cranés. 
Third, where ropes are fastened by clips, 
the lug on the rope end provides an 


Pouring a lug on the end of a rope. 
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ROPE. SIZES STAMPED ON BOTH HALVES OF MOLD 
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SCREWS FOR HOLDING HALVES OF MOLD TOGETHER 


INSERTED, READY 
FOR POURING SOLDER 


Mold for casting solder lugs. 


additional safety feature, inasmuch as 
should slippage of the rope occur the 
last clip will catch the lug and hold the 
rope. 

“Because of its ease of handling, lack 
of tendency to fly apart, and its resistance 
to fatigue, preformed rope is being used 
throughout our plant for crane and hoist 
ropes and for many of our slings. Since 
this rope requires no seizing at the ends 
to hold the strands in position, it lends 
itself better to the casting of solder lugs 
on the ends. For this purpose we have 
made some split molds of steel, similar 
to the one shown in the sketch. These 
molds are provided for all the sizes of rope 
we use. The two sections of each mold 
are held together by means of two screws 
passing through one section of the mold 
and into the other section. The mold 


Soldered lugs on a rope sling. 


shown in the sketch will accommodate 
three sizes of rope, each size being stamped 
on the mold by means of punches. 

“To prepare the end of the rope, the 
strands are unlayed for about 1 in. and 
the hemp center is cut back the same 
distance. ‘The unlayed strands are then 
cleaned of lubricant and grime by dipping 
them into a half-and-half solution of com- 
mercial muriatic acid and water (the rope 
should not be inserted so deep that the 
acid will get on the hemp center). ‘The 
strands are then tinned by dipping them 
into molten solder. It may be necessary 
to dip in acid and solder several times 
before a good tinning job is obtained. 
By bunching the strands together they 
are passed through the bottom of the 
mold and then are spread apart, after 
which hard solder is poured into the 
mold. After the solder cools, the screws 
holding the..mold together are removed, 
allowing the two mold sections to be 
separated so the rope with the attached 
lug of solder can be removed. 

“To eliminate sharp edges, which might 
cause scratches or cuts to the hands of 
those handling the rope, the edges of 
the lug are filed slightly round. 

“Where solder lugs are to be applied 


to the ordinary, or non-preformed, : ope, 
it is necessary to apply a seizing of soft 
wire to the rope at a point just below the 
bottom of the mold, to prevent the str inds 
from raveling. The seizing must be ap. 
plied before the strands are opened up, 
and it should be followed by another 
seizing 1 in. or so below the first. After 
the lug is cast, the seizings may be 
removed.” 
* 


Load on Induction Motor 
Revealed by Short-Cut Test 


In describing a short-cut test to de 
termine if induction motors are assigned to 
the specific jobs where properly loaded, 
thus operating at higher power factor and 
using less current, Joseph A. Setter, writ 
ing in the March issue of the General 
Electric Review, says: “It is hoped that 
this method will serve as an additional 
tool to help in the war program of 
utilizing all materials to the best ad 
vantage. Proper motoring is a_ patriotic 
necessity to conserve vital materials. Over 
motoring is a tacit admission of insufficient 
knowledge of the machine and during 
wartime it is almost a crime. We should 
err on the side of reasonable overload: 
ing to get maximum use of the motor 
horsepower available to produce victory.” 

Only a hook-on volt-ammeter is needed 
to make the test. As to the origin of 
the way in which the percentage loading 
is determined Mr. Setter writes that it 
is unknown, “but has been used with 
practical results by several plant electri 


Fig. 1—Horsepower load on an induction 
motor being determined by hook-on voll: 
ammeter readings of motor current, which 
readings dre then converted to horsepower 
by the short-cut method. 
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. and standards cover only a few basic 


qualities in wire rope . . . Only time and service can certify 
stamina and endurance ...the long life that ensures economy 
... the safety factors that prevent accidents and lost days of 
work ... Long service in tough jobs all over the world has 
established the rating of Rochester .. . All our production 
today goes to government services and high priority industries 
... But after the war, remember that Rochester still means 


the best in wire ropes ... 


ROCHESTER (Zoe 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK « CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 
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Percent Full Load Amperes 
















































































25 50 75 100 
Percent Horsepower Rating of Motor 


Fig. 2—Curves for estimating, from hook- 
on volt-ammeter readings, the horsepower 
output of integral-horsepower induction 
motors at any load. 


cians for a number of years and has been 
checked for accuracy with design data of 
motors. Loss of production time is not 
necessary because with this method the 
leads to the water need not be discon- 
nected to make the tests. 

“Only the following simple steps are 
required: 

“1. Prepare a chart form (Fig. 2) with 
‘percent horsepower’ against ‘percent full- 
load amperes’ for each.motor. 

“2. Locate point A as 100 percent from 
the motor nameplate reading of amperes 
at rated horsepower of the motor (it is 
assumed that the nameplate voltage is 
maintained ) . 

“3. Disconnect motor from load, if con- 
venient to do so, and read no load amperes 
with ammeter and locate point C in per- 
cent of full-load current (approximately 
25 to 45 percent, depending on the 
speed of the motor). 

“4, Locate point D half way between 
O and C and draw line DA. 

“5. Locate point B on line DA at 50 
percent of the motor horsepower rating 
and draw CB. 

“6. Then line ABC will be the ap- 
proximate curve of the percent horsepower 
output of the motor plotted against per- 
cent of motor current. 

“7. For any motor current, read in 
amperes, calculate the percentage of the 
full-load current, follow horizontally un- 
til the line ABC is intersected. Then 
drop vertically and read the percent load 
of the rated horsepower of the motor. 

“If it is not convenient or feasible to 
disconnect the motor from the load as 
suggested in Step 3, the no-load current 
can be determined directly from the 
curves shown in Fig. 2. For example, an 
1,800-r.p.m. motor has a no-load current 
of approximately 25 percent, which is 
the average for motors up to 100 hp. 
Lower-speed motors have higher no-load 
currents, in the order of 45 percent of 
full-load current for 600-1.p.m. motors. 

“It may be surprising to find that the 
no-load currents are as high as that shown 
in Fig. 2, but it should be remembered 
that the no-load current is nearly all 
magnetizing current at practically zero 
lagging power factor and that the actual 
horsepower input from the power system 
is very low. ‘This accounts for the rather 
high currents below one-half load where 


100 


the efhciency of the motor also is lower. 

“From one-half to full load it can be 
seen that the motor current is roughly 
proportional .to horsepower output be- 
cause both efficiency and power factor are 
higher and more nearly constant. 

“Above full load, the current continues 
to increase in direct proportion to the 
load up to 125 percent of full load. ‘This 
fact is useful as a guide in carrying out 
wartime recommendations on increased 
motor loadings. 

“This is a timely, practical and time- 
saving way to determine the horsepower 
that an a.c. motor is delivering. Ac- 
curacy of between 3 and 5 percent can 
be expected, subject, of course, to the 
accuracy of the ammeter. 

“Another advantage to be obtained by 
the hook-on volt-ammeter is that the volt- 
age applied to the motor can be read 
simultaneously with the current. It is 
obvious that a motor must have the 
proper voltage applied or the current will 
be higher and overheating may result. 
The test also will give an indieation of 
the loads on the feeder copper so that 
remedies can be applied if needed.” 


Industrial Notes 


NorMa-HorrMann' BeEarincs Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., has advanced Frank L. 
Wright, formerly chief metallurgist with 
a connection of over eleven years with the 
firm, to the position of manager of re- 
search. Warren D. Anderson, for over 
five years on the engineering staff, has been 
made assistant chief engineer. 


SmmpeLex Rapio Drvision of Philco 
Corp., Sandusky, Ohio, has been awarded 
a white star to add to its Army-Navy 
“E” flag for continued excellence of war 
production. 


B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
placed R. G. Cox in charge of molded 
goods sales, succeeding FE. R. Miller, 
recently retired. Mr. Cox has been with 
the company’s industrial products organi- 
zation for the last 18 years. 


WIcKWIRE SPENCER STEEL Co., New 
York City, has appointed W. F. (“Bill”) 
Sewart as assistant sales manager of the 
hardware products division. He has been 
with the company since 1923. 


AMERICAN Brake SHoe Co., Amerti- 
can’ Manganese Steel Division, has ap- 
pointed Joseph L. Mullin as general super- 
intendent of foundries. He had _ been 
works manager at the New Castle (Del.) 
plant, but will operate in his new position 
from the offices of the company at Chicago 
Heights, Ill. W. F. Kelly, plant superin- 
tendent at New Castle, has been named 
works manager at the place. 


Goutp Srorace Barrery Corp., 
Depew, N. Y., has appointed C. A. 
Walker as sales engineer in the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) territory with headquarters at 
649 Fulton Ave., W. E., Birmingham. 


Farris Encineerinc Co., Ridgefield, 
N. J., has established a new division to 
handle valve repairs. Manned by skilled 
mechanics engaged in the actual manu- 
facturing of valves, this division is stated 


to be fully equipped to reconditicn gy 
reconstruct speedily all types of re: ucing 
relief and standard or special valy 5 ay 
control apparatus. 

e 


Trade Literature 


Controt Crenters—Trumbull J lect; 
Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. New « ircul: 
describes and illustrates its line of « ontro 
centers, including both motor-contr )] an 
switchboard types. 


Crusners—Austin-Western Roa! \, 
chinery Co., Aurora, Il]. New bulleti: (N 
1960) describes the company’s co nplet 
line of roller-bearing jaw crushers. 


Excavators—Buckeye Traction I itche 
Co., Findlay, Ohio. Bulletin 54: 
describes the Buckeye Clipper shovel, tak 
ing apart, page by page, and _ holding 
each major part up for minute inspection 
The advantages of “Mevac’” vacuum power 
control are explained and exclusive feature 
resulting from the use. of vacuum powe: 
control, such as the automatic swing brake 
and vacuum power dipper trip, ar 
described in detail. 


PROLONGING SrorAGE Barrery Lirr— 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew 
N. Y. Manual entitled ‘“‘Facts of Life for 
Your Storage Battery” explains _ the 
make-up of a lead acid battery and give 
non-technical instructions as to its proper 
care and maintenance. 


RecorDING ‘THERMOMETERS—Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. Bulletin TS0/ 
describes line of recording thermometer 
with considerable space given to the basi 
theory of the several types offered, as wel 
as practical information regarding ranges 
charts, bulbs and tubing available. 


ScrEENS—Wedge-Bar Screen Com, 
New York City. Bulletin describes salient 
features of the Wedge-Bar screen, a pro 
file bar screen with continuous slots. 
listing materials, openings and sizes. 


SteEL Bett Lacinc—Bristol Co 
Mill Supply Division, Waterbury, Conn 
Bulletin 773, covering line of stecl belt 
lacing, gives prices, sizes and descriptiv 
information. 

Tire INrLaTion—B. F. Goodrich Rub 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. New bulletin en 
titled “Airing our Views on Air Pressure” 
discusses proper tire inflation and what it 
accomplishes. ‘The company also offers 1 
new wall chart on “Truck and Bus Tir 
Loads and Inflation ‘Table.”” One copy ma 
be obtained upon request by truck or bus 
operators in highway service. 


Use or Socxer Wrencurs—Black 
hawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. ‘Meet 
the Mechlins,” a new 12-page booklet, 
deals with the care and use of socket 
wrenches for greatest satisfaction and 
longest repair-free life. 

Water TREATMENT—Cochrane Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Publication 4008, en 
titled “Boiler Feed-Water Conditioning 
and Chemistry,” deals with the most com 
mon processes use in feed-water condition 


‘ing and discusses such factors as the char 


acteristics of the hot-process water softener 
zeolite softener, removal of gases, embrittle 
ment and carry-over. 
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Management 


— Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 


In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 


Production on a Stead yU pward Course 





1GE 


THEN the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected by a vast 
\ umbrella of planes, struck the coast of Sicily, Axis leaders 
we more had reason to wonder how “that decadent, pleasure 
ving America” had swung from the manufacture of automobiles, 
gerators and costume jewelry to equipments of war, and had 





itproduced such mighty plants as the Krupp, the Fiat and the 
Skoda works — and had done it so quickly. 

\merica at war is in the lead just as it has led a world at 
eace. Super-performing planes are taking to the air at the present 
ute of nearly 100,000 per year. Ships, to carry the war to our 
ciemies, slide down the ways at the rate of two a day. ‘Tanks, 
tucks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our “‘peace’’ plants 

far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can possibly 
equal. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the staggering 
igure of approximately $53,000,000,000 — an amount equal to 

r entire national income for 1929. Added to this is the rock 
ttom output of essential civilian goods —a very considerable 
item 

[his unprecedented production is taking place while some 

0,000 men and women, those physically best equipped, have 
een called to the armed forces. Many of them were taken from 
industry, and their loss could be repaired only by more efficient 

upment and more effective methods. 

Rigorous training programs had to be superimposed upon 
ny other abnormal problems facing industry in its high-speed 
aversion from stoves to boats; from printing machines to guns; 
om automobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle to 
bomb sights. 

lhis phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
tor rapid expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to be 
«panded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity. 
Steel production had to be increased by 20°%, and that of alumi 
mand magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost nil, 

demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable quan 
tities. The creation of synthetic rubber and electronic industries 

Snecessary almost overnight. 

Who deserves credit for these accomplishments? All industry! 
| designers, skilled workers, common 
ters. But over and above all it belongs to management. 


engineers, Chemists, 


In industry it is mandatory to have a directive force to co 
prdainate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the 
Fpplication of power toward the production of goods and services. 
‘he application of this directive force is the function of manage- 
nt, and only because we had today’s kind of management were 
ible to transform ourselves, almost overnight, from a peace 
ing nation to the world’s greatest producer of implements of 
\s a nation, we had been preparing for a long time to play 
Our part in world affairs. ‘Vhis preparation, certainly not planned 
t today’s objectives but none the less effective, began some four 
ides igo. 





With the advent of the twentieth century, the character of 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the character of 
American living, began to change. Scientific management was 
born. Frederick W. ‘laylor brought into focus and showed how 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon which ou 
present-day mass production is based. He was followed by Hat 
rington Emerson, who made the industrial world acquainted 
with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress to be 
gained therefrom in the field of production, with its consequent 
price reductions and wider distribution of industry's products 
‘There followed, in industry, an_ alert a capable 
management, a management with vision. Without it, the work 
of ‘Taylor and Emerson would have gone for naught 

It is because of this early work of management — and the ex 
traordinary developments it produced — that the country as a 
whole, and particularly those employed in industry, were not 
over-awed by the seemingly impossible job of quick conversion 
to all-out war production. But let us look back four decades and 
examine some of those preparatory accomplishments which have 
proven so vital to the progress and welfare of the nation. 

From 1900 to 1939 (the last pre-war year), total employment 
of all kinds increased 52 per cent; in the manufacturing mdustries 
alone the increase was 8+ per cent. The nation became definitely 
industrial. 

In 1900 the average wage carner was able to spend only 20.2 
per cent of his income for things other than necessities; in 1930 
his buying power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8 per 


management, 


cent. The average man acquired confidence in what mdustry 
could do. 

In 1900 the average work week was 56 hours; in 1930 it was 
48 hours. The burden of production was being transferred from 
man to machine. 

In 1939 the United States possessed 30 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, 72 per cent ot its automobiles, 49 per cent of its tele 
phones. The nation’s production equipment had grown to for 
midable_ proportions. 

In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States owned 
their own homes, 64 individuals carried life insurance 
policies and 45 million had savings accounts. National income 
had increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the same 
period the proportion of national income paid out in salaries and 
wages increased from 58 to 70 per cent. And in less than this 
period (1914-1939) the purchasing power of the wage rate in 
creased by 60 per cent. There had been evolved the kind of 
living for which men will work —and fight. 


million 


Since 1900, factories increased their output of goods from 
$11,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 in 1939. ‘This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. In this same span of years, tech 


nological developments and improvements in methods had 





increased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by 
200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory worker had been 
multiplied by 242. The nation’s production plant was ready to 
assume its gigantic wartime job. 

During this period of industrial and national evolution, manage 
ment itself had changed. Prior to the advent of scientific manage 
ment, our goods and services were the product of several kinds of 
directive activities, varying from the strictly paternalistic to the 
ruthless. ‘There was little conception of the responsibility that 
industry now broadly acknowledges — the responsibility of trustee 
ship in the interest of stockholders, employees and the public — 
specifically; in the interest of our national economy — generally. 
\cceptance of this stewardship is acceptance, also, ot the belief 
that, in the long run, no industry, and no unit of industry, that 
does not serve society can live. 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been 
successful only because it has 





our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

These future jobs will be done if industry’s manageme 
too much hampered by government management. Man ge 
in industry performs its function in the field of doin; 
Management in government performs its function in the 
regulating things. ‘he best cooperation of the two kinds 
agement will be necessary in the postwar period. Certa 
much of the regulatory kind will interfere seriously with 
that does things. 

Industrial management must improve, too. If it is to: 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inheren 
job, if it does not understand and live up to its social respong 
bilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fighting. Th 
following suggestions are made to indicate the direction thy 
management’s self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management hy 
been too slow in some respects 





changed with the times? Certain- 
ly, the industrial concern of 1900 
would not thrive under the con 
ditions of today. Just as certainly 
the new things that industry has 
in store for a waiting postwar 
world will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the times. 
Management today seldom 
owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform 
the coordinating, directive func- 
tions. It is free to change — of 
itself, or with the times. Man- 
agement therefore exercises its 
power through leadership in exe 





This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war- production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


Management in industry lias bee, 
too prone to see the advantage 
in technological development 
while being blind to its evils 
Looking at industry and_ soci 
progress as a whole, there can be 
no doubt as to the value of tech 
nological improvement. It create 
jobs. It elevates the standard ¢ 
living. But that economic fact js 
of no satisfaction to the individual 
who loses his job because a ney 
machine or a new method r 
quired one less man. By and larg, 
this is an evil that management 








cuting ideas not through 
ownership. 

Good management can be sustained only in an environment 
sympathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to society, 
because it must be a compatible part of the social structure or be 
rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that in- 
dustry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will not 
be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by government 
no matter what the underlying reasons may be — over-zealous 
devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just plain politics. 
It was to industry — to industrial management — that the govern 
ment turned when our existence as a free nation was threatened; 
it is to industrial management that government must turn in 
order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
has made America strong is industry's ability to produce con 
sistently more and more goods and services for more and more 
people. It is only by actually creating them that we built up our 
stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creating 
them that we can have more of those things that make life 
worth while. ‘These become available to more people as industry 
succeeds in getting greater output of goods and services for a given 
input of human energy, materials and power. 

And what of the physical jobs ahead? In this country alone, 
there will be an immense demand upon industry to supply the 
things people have been unable to purchase during the war. 
‘Today the nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, re 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and radios, but its very houses, its 
roads, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its money 
while whetting its appetite. ‘Iruly, the calls the American people 
will make upon industry in the postwar period will be many 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists say 
there will be 56,000,000) persons seeking gainful employment 
after the war. ‘The Committee for Economic Development has 
estimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and _ services 
will be required each year for those people. Compare that with 











can do something about. 

Management has been to 
careless of its opportunities with 
regard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social readjut. 
ment has swung too far. Labor has been given extensive privileg 
without corresponding responsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon its polic 
of letting the buyer beware. As a result of this, industry tod 
is over-regulated. 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its responsibili 
to promote the economic philosophy that a society cannot ha 
for consumption what it does not produce. A companion ¢ 
cational item too long neglected is management’s obligation 1 
the field of public relations. 

In these vears since 1900, industrial management has be 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have been but growin 
pains. Management has learned, among other things, the al 
lutely vital need for capital at the mght time and in the ng’ 
amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings as “se 
money” in the introduction of new products and the use of n 
processes. It has learned to invest more and more in reseat! 
It has learned of the interdependence of industry and agricultu: 
And it has learned much about the eternal triangle of indust 
labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I h 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glon 
accomplishments in the winning of the war, and IT believe th 
its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond the pred 
tion of any of us — even management itself. 
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————— FIRE HOSE JACKET 


Here’s one way you can effectively conserve the criti- 


cal rubber supply and still get long-lived heavy duty 


— COPPER CONDUCTOR 


portable electrical cords and cables...with Duracord. 


URACORD* was developed during the last war 
D to meet the need for super-strength cords and 
cables. This Anaconda construction has served in 
some places for more than twenty years and it is 
still in use today. It is of a new construction, 
adopted temporarily, because of the rubber shortage. 

The Duracord cover, woven from long 
fiber cotton, like a fire hose, replaces 
the rubber jacket on all rubber cords, |} AN 
making possible rubber savings as high 
as 50%. See the cross-section above for 
the detail. 
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This familiar trade-mark = ta } H 
opuieaiae the tines ob Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
fortsof modern research =| 

and production. ' 


RUBBER INSULATION 


For further information, please write us 
immediately. 

SUNEX SECURITYFLEX TO WAR 
This well-known, all-rubber companion to Dura- 
cord has been pre-empted for the toughest kind of 
jobs in the war effort. Until peace, its use will be 
strictly regulated. 


pA ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY © 
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9. Battery is charged through the headpiece! 
and cord —a daily test of the lamp cord and 
its connections. This exclusive Wheat feature 
also allows the lamp to be placed on charge 
and removed from charge without removing the 
headpiece or opening the battery cover. Ready| 
for immediate use at all times whether on or/ 
off charge. 


Two bulbs (one for emergencies) — miner is never in 

the dark. 

Center mounted, Krypton-filled bulb, gives 20% 

more light — no dark ‘‘shadow spot” in beam. 

Choice of 3 reflectors gives narrow concentrated 

beam, a medium beam, or a widespread beam of 

light — suits all working conditions. 

Headpiece weighs less than 6 ounces, Lamp Cord 

6 ounces, Battery 62 ounces — Total weight of Lamp WHEAT 
complete 74 ounces. ne 

Headpiece molded of strong bakelite; sealed, mois- 
ture-proof and dust-proof. 





igineered CapLam; 









Rubber battery case — non-conductor of electricity 


—a valuable safety feature. =, 


Battery solution (free) limited to one ounce total Ig —— 
both cells. Pye 


ww fine 


Lead-acid type battery maintains high voltage By 
throughout shift (80+% efficiency) — year after 

year. 

Battery charged through headpiece and cord of cap e 
lamp — a daily test of all connecti Wheat Mi 
The Koehler Flame ” . ee es . - ee Lamps are the only 
Safety Lamp has two Designed for self-service charging system for lowest Mine Lamps ‘pow: 
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outstanding features lamphouse operating cost. ered’ by Exide lron- 
that insure protec- 
tion in the mine. 


To charge, headpiece is simply slipped on to key in clad Battery ag 


charging rack, and turned to make contact. Nothing tric Storage Battery 
to take apart — unit-sealed construction. Co., The World's 


A payment plan (purchase or rental) to meet the re- Largest Manutac- 


° t f ° anvil d 1] turers of Storage 
quirements ofr companies arge ana small. Batteries for every 


purpose,’ 



















FIRST—Better Ven- 
tilation. 


SECOND — Greater 
GAUZE AREA, for in- 
creased ‘sensitivity. 


a) 


Ti +c CRRE RENNER EHHEE Rr rE Tris Fre Te saree 
yVER SAFETY (4 
i J 


SPECIALISTS IN MINE ™ s~ 
LIGHTING FOR 25 YEARS 


KOEHLER MFG. CO. x 


Marlboro --+Mass. RUGGED - DEPENDABLE 
SENSITIVE 
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TIMELY OPERATING IDEAS = 


Armatures in Steel Cases 
Drag Without Damage 


Transporting replacement armatures to 
machines stalled in rooms or other track- 
less territories of conveyOr- Or scraper- 

rated mines has been accomplished 
with no little difficulty and not always 
without damage to armatures, especially 
in thin seams. And that doesn’t tell the 
whole story—the time-honored rectangu- 
Jar wooden box for armature handling is 
cumbersome and not entirely satisfactory 
even in tracked workings in thick seams. 
Some companies have adopted stave-type 
tubular wooden boxes, cases -or crates 
which are not cumbersome and _ at least 
one other company has gone further and 
built tubular steel cases, here illustrated. 

The photographs were made in the 
shop of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corp, Clymer, Pa., which serves coal 
operations of the Mining Department, 
New York Central R.R. The first steel 
case was made three years ago and it 


Four %-in. bolts clamp the armature 

shaft and hold the case together. To 

put the armature into the “bottom” half, 

which is the one without bolts, lifting is 

Wnnecessary—the armature is rolled into 
it right from the floor. 


With an armature in this crate or case 

fe Man can move it by twisting and 

tolling or it can be dragged endwise 

flong the mine bottom by means of a 
rope and power. 
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proved so advantageous that a number of 
others have been made since. It is the 
plan to provide them for all armatures as 
soon as materials become available. 

Crosspieces of the two halves are made 
from 4x2-in. stock.  Five-eighths-inch 
bolts have their heads welded to what 
is termed the top half. The cover is 
4-in. steel with short end sections welded 
on. The tapered ends thus formed are 
an outstanding feature, as they make it 
possible to drag the armature along the 
mine bottom by a rope without its catch- 
ing on irregularities and without scraping 
up fine material. 

Four sizes of cases have been built to 
take care of the cutters, scraper hoists 
and shaker drives. Ownership of each 
armature case is designated by marking the 
mine name or number on the outside 
with beads deposited by arc welding. 
Cases remain at the mines until needed 
for transporting a damaged armature back 
to the shop. 

Design of this steel armature case was 
worked out by John Harvey, chief electri- 
cian, and John Cox, machine-shop foreman. 
Maintenance men and officials now won- 
der how they ever got along without the 
cases, especially for the armatures of ma- 
chines used in the working sections. 


Portable Puller and Press 
Proved Valuable Tool 


Special tools in some instances prove 
to have so many advantages that it is 
dificult to see how the work formerly 
was done without them. That is true of 
a portable hydraulic puller and press built 
and used in the Monongah (W. Va.) cen- 
tral shop of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
With it most of the jobs are now done 
with fewer men, in a safer manner and 
much quicker than before. 

In the illustration, this portable tool is 
attached and adjusted to pull a Timken- 
bearing journal box from the truck of a 
J-2100 locomotive. The more frequent 
duty, however, is pulling and reassem- 
bling armature housings. By means of a 
screw or thread bar with a crank at the 
top, the hydraulic jack (20-ton size) is 
adjustable to any point in the range of 
8 in. to 44 ft. above the floor. The base 
of this jack is welded to the crosshead 
which includes the thread-bar nut. 

For the mounting, a 
base like that on a floor crane is used. 
One man can adjust the jack, bars and 
blocks for a pulling job that formerly 
required two or three. Without this new 
portable tool pinched fingers always were 
1 possibility. ‘The jack had to be held up 


three-wheeled ° 


Rolled into position and the height ad- 
justed for pulling a journal box. 


while the bars and blocks were adjusted 

prior to applying pressure. Exact center- 

ing is especially easy with the new outfit. 
° 


Locked Screws Broken Loose 
By Machine Operators 


To help “keep the coal a-rolling’”’ and 
also to save many hours of hard work 
for maintenance men, Peter J. Bogus, 
Brownsville, Pa., tells of an improvement 
he makcs on the back adjusting screws of 
the clevating machanism of Jcffrey 29D 
arcwall cutting machines. As indicated in 
the accompanying drawing, three or four 
welds } in. high are spotted on top of the 
outside screw. ‘The object is to present a 
smaller areca of contact, which is casicr 
to break loose. 

In asscmbling, a 3-in. space is left be- 
tween the outside screw head and the 
adjusting screw nut when the inside screw 
is tight down against the welded spots. 
Then if the clevating mechanism is jam- 
med and gets stuck, this sticking is cn- 
tirely on the welds and only between the 
inside and outside screws. The outside 
screw still is free of the nut. 

To break the two screws loose the 
back of the machine is clevated just off 
the rail or weight put on the back end. 
After throwing out the clutches of the 
two front adjusting screws just cnough 
power is put on the clevating chain to 
jerk it a number of times. Usually the 
stuck adjusting screws are broken loose 
with the expenditure of not over three 
or four shear pins. 
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Spot welds and a different adjustment in 
assembly save trouble in operation. 


Men operating machines with these 
welds added to the adjusting screws and 
who have been instructed in the method 
of “breaking” report that many times 
they have encountered the trouble but 
have saved time for themselves by break- 
ing the screws loose. The rear screw is 
the one in use the most and thus is the 
one that gets stuck the most often. The 
front screws also are spotted as an aid to 
breaking them loose if they too should 
get stuck. 


Flexible Armature Crates 
Better Than Boxes 


After several years’ experience with a 
flexible-type wooden crate for handling 
and shipping armatures, the West Virginia 
Division of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
has provided these crates for practically 
all armatures handled to and from the 
central repair shop at Monongah. 

Principal among the advantages is the 


Mechanical protection is provided for coils 
and commutator, yet one man can move 
the armature by twisting and rolling. 


fact that one man can move almost any 
armature around on the floor and _ that 
the compactness leaves no need for taking 
the armature out of the crate until it is 
right at the machine where it is to be 
installed. With the old rectangular 
wooden boxes, which in themselves were 
rather heavy, it was a hard job for men 
to handle the larger armatures in the 
mines or other places where lifting facili- 
ties were not available. Consequently 
there was the temptation to remove the 
armature from the box and roll it to 
position. 

These new circular crates consist of 
strips or staves of 1xl4-in. oak each with 
two holes. When assembled, they are 
held together by 4-in. 36-strand wire rope. 
Applied to the armature, ends of the 
assembly are pulled and held together by 
two ys-in. bolts through two staves. The 
wire rope is in one piece and the ends 
are anchored to each other by clamps. 

Other advantages of this crate are ease 
of arranging a sling for crane or hoist 
lifting, and the light weight and small 
space required to store the crate when 


Forty-five armature crates hung on a bar in a corner of the shop. 





No Let-up 


.Production and more production is 
the keynote in coal mining today. 
This production must be achieved 
under conditions far less favorable 
than in peacetime. So a knowledge 
of the short cuts and efficient ways 
of keeping the coal rolling, reduc. 
ing maintenance and promoting 
safety now is more important than 
ever. These pages are designed to 
supply such data to operating, 
electrical, mechanical and safety 
men. Do you have something that 
belongs here? If so, send it in, 
along with a sketch or photo ii it 
will help to make it clearer. For 
each acceptabble idea, Coal Age 
will pay $5 or more upon publica. 
tion. 





not in use. Moreover, other crates do 
not have to be disturbed to get out 
any other one. In the Monongahi shop 
an average of 45 crates are stored by being 
hung from hooks that slide on a 15-ft. bar 


Hydraulic Feed on Shop Drill 
Uses Old 11 BU Pump 


What can be done in the mine shop 
to modernize old tools is shown by the 
accompanying illustration of a radial drill 
which has been fitted with a hydraulic 
feed having a finger-touch control of 
speed and of the raising and lowering of 
the drill chuck. In addition a smal 
motor has been connected to the screv 
to adjust the height of the arm. 

The hydraulic pump, A in the illustra 
tion, was removed from a Joy 11 BU 
loading machine. This particular pump 
was worn so that it would no _longe: 


Finger-touch control of feed and pressure 
available when drilling a 11-in. hole. 
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@ Prevents freezing of coal in transit 
or storage. 
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@ No clogging of bins, cars and 
spouts. 


@ All with a low installed cost. 
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% Reclaim fine coals that are now 
wasted—turn them, at a low cost, into 
a salable product— 

For the “C-M-I” dryer will dewater fine 
coals cheaper than any other known 
method or machine and the dryer may 
be so arranged that little or none of 


the finest sizes are lost—or it may be 
so arranged that the finely divided 


clay and ash particles are thrown 


away with the effluent. 


— + 


CENTRIFUGAL AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ind pressutt SECOND AND PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS. MO. 


%4-in, hole. 
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maintain sufficient pressure for operating 
the loader but it still is capable of pro- 
viding the 50- to 200-lb. pressure used for 
feeding the drill. This pump is chain- 
driven from the shaft of the cone pulley 
and operates all the time the drill motor 
is going. A relief valve mounted in a by- 
pass near the pump has an adjustment for 
setting to the pressure desired and this 
is indicated by a gage, B, mounted fac- 
ing the operator. 

Bore of the operating cylinder is 2; in. 
so that a 50-Ib. oil pressure is capable of 
forcing the drill down with a total pres 
sure of 300 Ib. One small lever operates 
a three-way valve which raises or lowers 
the drill chuck and starts and stops the 
feed. Another adjusts’ the opening of a 
valve in the oil line, thus controlling the 
speed of feeding the drill down into the 
work. Adjustable stops limit piston travel. 

On top of the column of the radial 
drill is the 3-hp. motor added to raise 
and lower the arm. The reductions are 
secured by roller chains. This motor and 
the maim drive motor are fitted with 
pushbutton control. 

The radial drill was very old and out 
of date when installed in this shop. Now 
with the added equipment, its perform- 
ance is ahead of many drills built only a 
few years ago. 


Worm Cut From Feed Shaft 
Bored Out and Re-Used 


Money and materials are being saved 
by an unusual method of reclaiming feed 
Shafts No. 115911 for Type 29LE 
mounted cutting machines in the Mo- 
nongah central shop of the Consolidation 
Coal Co.’s Northern West Virginia 
Division. 

Shaft failure usually consists of a torn 
key seat or stripped thread. A build-up 
by welding is not practical on this shaft 
and the job is out of the field of metal- 
lizing because great strength is involved. 
In practically all these failures the worm 


The worm, wh'ch is from an old shaft, 
was drilled, bored, then pressed and 
welded onto a new shaft, made locally. 


is still in good condition but in the fac- 
tory-made part it is integral with the 
shaft. 

So the old shaft is cut from the worm 
and the center of the former drilled and 
bored out. A new shaft is made and 
pressed into the old worm. It is secured 
further by a circular bead of welding at 
the end. A groove for this welding is 
formed by cutting the end of the shaft 
to a bevel. ‘The reclamation cost is less 
than one-third the price of a new shaft. 
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Gravity Basket Lowers Lump 
In Truck-Mine Tipple 


Lowering lump without breakage, a 
problem in tipples of the smaller truck 
mines, was met by use of a gravity basket 
at the new plant built two years ago by 
the Marchesi Coal Co.—John Marchesi, 
owner—near New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
This small mine has modern equipment 
and the power for operating the cutting 
machine, locomotive, pumps and a shaker 
screen is furnished by a diesel generator. 

The operation is a drift in the No. 6 
seam, there ranging from 36 to 38 in. in 
thickness. Built on a rather steep hill- 
side, the tipple has ample height for a 
four-compartment truck-loading bin, a 
chute to the compartment next to the 
hill, a shaker screen and car-dumping 
hopper. 

‘The lump basket, suspended by four 
wire ropes, is gravity-operated by means 
of two long shafts or drums geared to- 
gether, a counterweight and a hand-brake. 
This basket dumps automatically when 
lowered into the bin and this dumping is 


At the right a basket of lump is on its way down into the bin. 


brought about by other ropes which limi 
the travel of the outer end of the |:asket 
thus allowing the nose to tip down 0 the 
coal will slide out gently. O. L. 'anti, 
mine foreman, planned the tipple- »aske 
arrangement and the equipment wa: built 
by the Buckeye Machine Co., Ney 
Philadelphia. 

Generating equipment for the »owe 
house was purchased new for the jo’ and 
consists of a Fairbanks-Morse O-hp. 
three-cylinder Model 42-E diesel cngine 
having 8} x 104-in. cylinders, operating at 
450 rpm. and by direct conncction 
driving a General Electric 60-kw. Type 
RA 250-volt generator, compound wound 
and with its armature mounted ii ball 
bearings. 

Power is furnished to the following 
equipment: one Jeffrey 35B_ shortwal 
cutting machine, one Jeffrey 24-ton trol 
ley locomotive, two 2-hp. motors driving 
mine pumps (one reciprocating anc one 
centrifugal) and one 74-hp. motor driy 
ing the tipple screen. The mine i 
equipped with 25 wooden cars of! ton 
capacity and the loading is by hand 


Power plant 


building at the left. 
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Electric power is provided by a direct-connected diesel unit. 
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Man owes his handiness to his thumbs. It is the thumb that 
gives grip to the hand. It is the thumb that enables man to 
master and control physical activity. 


The thumb represents the power and capability that sets 
man apart from other creatures—so we use it to symbolize 
the extra something that distinguishes Thermoid belting 
and hose and other industrial products. 





- The engineers and production experts who build Thermoid 


Industrial Products approach their work with a knowledge 
of end-use problems. Beyond their equations and specifi- 
cations, these men see the millions of tons of material that 
will be carried on a conveyor belt . . . the miles of seams to 
be made with a length of welding hose. 


The Thermoid name on industrial products is proof posi- 
tive to everyone in your organization—from the President 
down—that the Purchasing Agent is giving Production 
and Maintenance the best that can be had. 


P.S. In line with material conservation, Thermoid has pre- 


pared a series of bulletins on how to extend the life of 
rubber products now in use. You might find them helpful 


to be passed on as reminders to your operating people. Feel 


free to ask for copies. R ubb e ¥ 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting ¢ 
F.H.P. and Multiple V-Belts and Drives ¢ Conveyor Belting 
° Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded Hose * Sheet 
Packings ¢ Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products. 





IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMO!ID 
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THESE CINCINNAT/ 
CHAINS ANDO BITS 
DO A GOOD JOB 


" YEA! BEEN USING THEM 
ma SOR ALONG TIME... 

§ CUT FASTER...USE LESS 
ZS POWER -FEWER REPAIRS 


“> Se 


CHAINS AND BITS HAVE MET THE TEST 


gree any and all kinds of operating conditions .. . 
during war or peace, many of the country’s largest 
mine operators have found that Cincinnati Chains, Bits 
and Cutter Bars are superior. During the peaceful days 
prior to Pearl Harbor, Cincinnati Cutting Equipment 
topped them all for trouble free, efficient performance 
CINCINNATI STANDARD CHAIN 


: .. . for larger cuttings . . . for less power consumption 
Accommodates Stanex Holder and Bit or 2 . 
regular '4x1” Bit, Reduces maintenance and for lower cutting costs per ton. Maintenance or 
on entire cutting machine... especially ‘ B 
when used with Stanex Mounting. service requirements were cut sharply . . . operators 
neaeinentineaabiies and service men alike preferred Cincinnati Chains and 
esas Hallet ent Duplex, Double Ended, Reversible Bits. Today, under 
reduces Bit es the stress of heavy war production schedules, this same 
poe, —— equipment enjoys a still greater preference in turning 
out increased tonnage requirements at a savings to 
= STANEX BIT mine operators. May we be of service to you? 


a Patterned after the 


successful Duplex. 


THE CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY CO. 


2983 SPRING GROVE AVENUE * CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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COAL AGE NEWS ROUND-UP » 


- 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ‘THE _IN- 
TERIOR will continue to operate the 
nation’s coal mines for a period of indefi- 
nite duration and is organizing its- staff 
with that in view, Deputy Federal Coal 
Mines Administrator Carl E. Newton has 
advised Coal Age. 

A legal, clerical and public relations 
staff already has been formed, and Mr. 
Newton said he expected Secretary Ickes 
would announce its personnel soon. No 
definite plans have yet been approved for 
a field organization. 

Mr. Newton said the situation within 
the industry since the government took 
control of the mines in June gave the 
department no option except to proceed 
on a basis that the industry would be 
operated by the government for an in 
definite period. 

In his new job less than a month, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. president frankly 
idmitted to Coal Age he had not yet been 
ible to study, much less to propose a 
olution for, the diverse problems of the 
coal industry. Nevertheless, he said, he 
had been in almost daily conference with 
Forney Johnston, attorney for a group of 
operators, and in less frequent communi 
cation with labor leaders. 

Some impression has been voiced, Mr. 
Newton said, that he had more powers as 
| coal mines administrator than he actually 
had. “I have no jurisdiction over wages,” 
he declared, “and no authority to make a 
wage agreement. My powers are strictly 
limited. My job is to see to it that coal 
is produced to fuel the war program during 
the period of government possession and 
control of the mines.” 

Mr. Newton repeated his statement. 
made originally at the American Mining 
} Congress war conference in Cincinnati, 
there was nothing he would sooner do 
than turn the mines back to their owners. 
He also reiterated that both Secretary 
Ickes and he would resist any trend toward 
nationalization of the industry, and was 
vchement in his denunciation of operators 
who try to obtain loans of federal funds. 
He accused such operators of secking 
nationalization of the mines. 

_ He left the unquestioned impression. 
however, that private ownership has noth 
ing to fear from him, that he is in fact an 
udent champion of private enterprise. He 
realizes fully that he has undertaken a 
ob of which the major reward probably 
will be paid in abuse, but he has no fear 
cither of the job or the prospect of being 
‘ whipping boy. 
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No Time Limit on Period of Mine Operation: 
Organization Being Set Up Accordingly 


Mr. Newton expressed some disappoint- 
ment that his talk at Cincinnati had not 
received a more cordial press reception, 
but added he still clung to the major 
points he had made in it. He said in 
the future he would continue to tell the 
industry what he thought rather than what 
it might want to hear. 

This much encouragement, however, he 
told Coal Age, could be given to the in- 
dustry, and he made the statement flatly 


and unqualifiedly: 


It is his intention to discuss every major 
policy move with representatives of the 
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industry before instituting any such move. 

The coal mines administrator holds 
forth in the office of the first assistant 
secretary of the department, works in his 
shirt sleeves and is on the job 20 hours 
out of 24. 

Perhaps some indication of the way he 
is going to handle coal-mine operation 
may be gathered from the big office in 
which he works. Aside from comfortable 
and utilitarian office furniture, the room’s 
sole embellishments are an electric clock 
and a wall motto back of his desk which 
reads: 


“DAILY PRAYER 


“Oh Lord, please help me to keep my 
big mouth shut until I know what I am 
talking about.” 





are given below: 


* 


war.'—HAROLD L. ICKES. 





HOW MANAGEMENT AND OWNERS STAND 


WHAT IS the role of coal-‘mine managements 
operation? Where do owners and stockholders stand? These queries 
were put to Secretary of the Interior Ickes by Coal Age in three 
questions. The questions and the Secretary’s replies, dated July 14, 


‘1. What will be the role of the present mine managements under 
government operation; will they continue to discharge their cus- 
tomary management functions, such as supervision, personnel 
and business administration, purchasing and sales? 


“Ans.: Present mine managements are expected to continue 
to discharge their existing responsibilities, but with all of their 
activities directed toward maximum production of coal for war. 


"2. What will be the principal functions of the government oper- 
ating organization in its relation to the mine managements? 


“Ans.: To see that present managements achieve maximum 
production of coal for war, and to apply appropriate remedies 
immediately where they fail to do so. 


3. What assurance can you give to the mine managements, 
owners and stockholders that the normal incentives to operation 
and production will be preserved under the new set-up? 


“Ans.: The greatest of all incentives must be to win this war. 
I assume this to be the normal stimulus at this perilous time. 
Consequently, the considerations to which you presumably refer 
become secondary. However, looking at the financial record of 
industry in general during this war, I do not think ‘management, 
owners, and stockholders’ of coal mines need suffer acute anxiety 
about the future if the mines turn out maximum production for 


‘nder government 


* 
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Meantime, Secretary Ickes made sure 
of a clean sweep in seizure, announcing 
June 28 that he had signed orders taking 
over the properties and assets of some 150 
additional anthracite and bituminous coal 
companies under the terms of the Pres- 
ident’s executive order of May 1. These 
companies, producing 50 tons or more 
per day, were among those “omitted 
through inadvertence” when most of the 
larger coal-mining properties were taken 
over May 1. 

The fact that the Smith-Connally War 
Labor Disputes Act might affect the date 
and process of return was brought out by 
both President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Ickes. The President, on July 13, stated 
that the government would follow the pro- 
visions of Sec. 3, which empowers the 
President to exercise seizure powers with 
the provision that: 

“Whenever any such plant, mine or 
facility has been or is hereafter so taken 
by reason of a strike, lockout, threatened 
strike, threatened lockout, work stoppage 
or other cause, such plant, mine or facility 
shall be returned to the owners thereof as 
soon as practicable but in no event more 
than 60 days after the restoration of the 
productive efficiency thereof prevailing 
prior to the taking of possession thereof.” 

The presence of the word “any” in 
this clause gave rise to speculation as to 
possible return of mines individually, and 
there was further speculation as to whether 
the government might choose to return 
the properties and then, if another stop- 
page occurred, proceed against the auth- 


ors in accordance with the damages and. 


criminal sections of the act, which, among 
other things, requires a 30-day notice of 
a strike or possible work stoppage and a 
strike vote. 

The section on restoration also was 
cited July 15 by Mr. Ickes, who stated, 
however, that return “was not practicable 
now” even though production was ap- 
proaching normal and 97 to 98 percent 
of the men had returned to work. At the 
same time he expressed the opinion that 
government mine operation was_bene- 
ficial to the owners because the govern- 
ment was able to get miners when the 
owners could not, and therefore was pro- 
tecting their investment. 

Appointments to the government mine 
operating staff in July included T. J. 
Thomas, president, Valier Coal Co., and 
deputy solid fuels administrator, who was 
given the post of director of production 
in the office of mine operations; and 
Walter J. Tuohy, vice president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., named associate deputy 
federal coal mimes administrator. Early 
announcement was expected of the type 
of organization to be set up in_ both 
Washington and the field. 

The question of mines which had suf- 
fered no labor trouble or production inter- 
ruptions still was unsettled at the end of 
July, but it was forecast that orders re- 
turning them might be issued at an early 
date. Otherwise, the only properties re- 
turned to that time were a few state- 
owned mines and the Progressive opera- 
tions in Illinois. 





Coal Act Permitted to Die Aug. 23, 1943; 


Ickes Proposes District Advisory Boards 


FAILURE of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to report favorably on a bill 
for extending the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937, in conjunction with a Con- 
gressional recess, will bring the act to an 


end Aug. 23, 1943. New bills for a 
“Coal Conservation Act of 1943” have 
been offered in the House and Senate, 
however, to run for a period of two 
years (plus the time to the next July 1) 
after hostilities have been proclaimed to 
have ceased by the President or Congress 
in a concurrent resolution. Late in July 
Secretary Ickes asked the members of the 
various bituminous coal producers’ boards 
to serve on advisory boards to help him, 
in his capacity as Solid Fuels Administrator 
for War, in effectuating the purposes of 
the Presidential Executive Order No. 9332, 
of April 19, creating SFA. 

Hearings on the extension of the Act 
of 1937 started before the House Ways 
and Means Committee June 21 and came 
to an end July 5. As they wore on, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote the committee that 
he hoped the act would be extended. 
Nevertheless, by a vote of 13 to 11, the 
committee rejected the extension proposal 
July 5, and later refused to reconsider its 
action. 

An attempt to get action through the 
House Rules Committee also failed on 
July 6. The committee tabled a request 
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for a rule on the McGranery resolution, 
which would have extended the present 
act to Jan. 1, 1944. No further action 
was taken before Congress recessed, and 
thus the act is permitted to die Aug. 23. 

Bills for the new ‘Coal Conservation 
Act of 1943” were offered in the upper 
house by Senator Guffey, Pennsylvania, 
and in the lower house by Representative 
Randolph, West Virginia, on July 8, 
and were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in the Senate and 
to the Ways and Means Committee in 
the House. These bills incorporate many 
of the amendments proposed to meet 
certain conditions growing out of the 
operation of the old act, including a pro- 
vision for speedy interim changes in 
minimum prices pending final determina- 
tion of chariges in costs. They also pro- 
vide for fixmg maximum prices when 
deemed necessary. The Ic. per ton tax 
used to defray the cost of operations under 
the old act is omitted, however. 

Proposing the setting up of a “Coal 
Conservation Division” in the Department 
of the Interior and an “Office of the 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel” 
in the executive branch of the government, 
the new bills have the following preambles: 

“A bill for the purpose of conserving 
the coal resources of the nation, and for 
other purposes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate ad the 
House of Representatives of the ‘Jnited 
States of America in Congress asse nbled, 
that the coal resources of the nation ap 
threatened with waste through ineco. 
nomic practices and methods of ‘ining 
distribution and marketing of bitu: vinoys 
coal that also disorganize, burde. and 
obstruct commerce in bituminou cog), 
with the result that study of the 
of coal and regulation of the pr 
coal and of unfair methods of com. 
petition therein are necessary to conserve 
the bituminous coal resources, t0 pio. 
mote commerce in bituminous co:!, and 
to remove burdens and obstructions there. 
from,” etc. 

Preparations for prompt action 
proposed measure were well under way in 
July, and indications were that its spon 
sors would put every pressure belind its 
passage when Congress recorvenes. Mean. 
while, the Bituminous Coal Division made 
preparations for expirstion of the present 
act. Statement No. 101 was issued by Dan 
H. Wheeler July 15 to govern action on 
remaining matters before the division. Its 
text is as follows: 

“In view of the expiration of the Bi- 
tuminous Coal ,Act of 1937 and _ the 
various rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder at 12:01 a.m. Aug. 24, 1943, 
no petitions or applications filed pursuant 
thereto after 12:01 a.m. July 15, 194 
(including, without limitation, petitions 
filed pursuant to Sec. 411 (d) of the 
act, applications for approval of sale 
agents’ commissions filed pursuant to Rule 
13 of Sec. II of the marketing rules and 
regulations and applications for registra 
tions as ‘registered distributors’ filed pur 
suant to the rules and regulations for the 
registration of distributors), will be acted 
upon by the director. 

“Similarly, if, within the opinion of 
the director, appropriate action cannot 
be concluded prior to 12:01 a.m. Aug. 24, 
1943, with regard to any pending peti 
tion, application or proceeding, the pe 
tition, application or proceeding will be 
dismissed with such comment or state 
ment as may be deemed advisable. 

“Appropriate dispositive action will be 
taken by the director in all petitions, ap 
plications or proceedings not covered by 
the foregoing paragraphs.” 

Liquidation of the assets of district pro 
ducers’ boards was directed by the division 
July 26. The division also laid down rules 
for the safekeeping of records and data 
The pertinent sections of the order (No 
357), applying to all districts but No. 21, 
follow: 

“1. Each district board shall, as soot 
as practicable, and within 60 days after 
12:01 am. Aug. 23, 1943, liquidate it 
assets, including all cash, tangible and 
tangible property, and make a pro ata 
equitable distribution of the — proceets 
thereof among the code members within 
the district having an interest in sai 
proceeds. 

2. Each district board shall arrange fot 
the safekeeping of its records and dati 
filed with it by code members so: that they 
shall be available at the request of thé 
Secretary of the Interior. If no_ othe 
satisfactory arrangements can be made, 
the district board shall deliver said records 
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manufacture is a blending of art and Great rolls “plasticize’’ the mixture to give it Great calendars bond FLEXLASTICS* inti- 
. At MANHATTAN, it begixzs with a uniformity and homogeneity. Skill and experience mately to the built-in strength members at 
tomatic mixer blending the right ingredi- must join hands with formulae, equipment and MANHATTAN. These may be of fabric or 
correct proportions to assure ultimate engineering to deliver the lasting service of specially twisted cord or metal, or combinations 
ASTICS.* FLEXLASTICS.* of these. 


Tae use of ‘‘manufactured’’ rubbers — commonly 
termed as synthetic rubber—is by no means a temporary expedient. 


The special-purpose synthetic rubbers—as used in MANHATTAN Paranite-G.O.P. 
products—have become well established in many applications where they render 
superior service to natural rubber. 


They are the fruit of long experience and of the same pioneering policy which made 
MANHATTAN the first American rubber manufacturer to initiate a continuous 
program of research in the industrial applications for the special-purpose synthetic 
rubbers then available. 


To this long experience in the art of compounding and processing all available 
types of rubber was added the knowledge of how to make and where to place 
built-in strength members—acquired by engineering research and protracted ser- 
vice tests... . This was an additional ingredient to the 250-odd from which more 
than 1,000 different MANHATTAN compoundings derived increased strength, 
greater flexibility, cohesion and elasticity—to such a degree that it justified the 


aaa | . . 
coinage of a new term—FLEXLASTICS. 





niting FLEXLASTICS* to give lastin 
+ calls for pape ian § shill and a long The word “‘engineered’’"—long used by MANHATTAN—is well supplemented b 


d of e . Dt t techniques . ee pe os . . 
red. for diferent FLEXLASTICS this term ‘‘rLExxastics*’’ so descriptive of the qualities essential in rubber prod- 


ucts that have to deliver service under war strain. 


requ 


FLEXLASTIcs* is the assurance that the ‘‘engineered"’ characteristics are in every 
MANHATTAN flat or V-belt; conveyor or elevator belt; air, steam, water or other 
on type hose; or other item regardless of the kind of rubber from which it is now made. 
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eH ss 4 P and vision. The zealous preservation of that vitality and vision 
Genaine A WALL S CR to be applied to production, service and research, is the obligation 
TARO a emesis E which management at MANHATTAN has inherited from its 


“ie RAPS. founders. FLEXLASTICS* are another stage in the discharge 
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oe “i *The term FLEXLASTICS is @ MANHATTAN trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 
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and data to the Secretary of the Interior 
for safekeeping. 

“3. Each district board shall file with 
the Bituminous Coal Division, on or 
before Aug. 10, 1943, a reasonably de- 
tailed report of its plans for carrying out 
the purposes of this order. 

“4. With the expiration of the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act of 1937, as amended, 
at 12:01 am. Aug. 24, 1943 (except as 
provided in Sec. 13 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes), the district boards shall cease to 
have any official status by virtue of their 
organization under the Act.” 

With the issuance of this order, Secre- 
tary Ickes moved to reconstitute the 
district boards into advisory groups. Tele- 
grams were sent to the chairmen and all 
members of the various boards. The 
telegram to the chairmen follows: 

“TI have under consideration the matter 
of setting up a district advisory board for 
each of the bituminous coal producing 
districts (as described in the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937, as amended) to serve 
on a volunteer basis. In my opinion it 
would serve the interests of the bituminous 
coal industry and the general public if 
such a board, composed of men familiar 
with the production and _ distribution 
problems of their district, were available 
to furnish advice and information as it 
may be needed from time to time to 
carry out the purposes of Executive Order 


No. 9332 of April 19, 1943. The members 
of such a board would be designated by 
the Solid Fuels Administrator for War. 
The board would be permitted to obtain 
such voluntary contributions from the 
producers within the district as may be 
deemed advisable, provided that the budget 
and general plan of operation of the 
board were approved by the Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War. 

“I have this day sent a telegram to 
each present member of your district 
board inviting him to become a member 
of the District Advisory Board of the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War for 
the district. You are hereby invited to be- 
come a member of the District Board for 
vour district.” 

The telegram to board members is: 

“I am considering the desirability of 
setting up a district advisory board for 
each bituminous coal-producing district 
and am hereby inviting you to become a 
member of such a board for your district. 
Such a board, which would serve on a 
volunteer basis, could perform a_ real 
service and would be great assistance to 
me in carrying out the purposes of Execu- 
tive Order No. 9332, inasmuch as the 
board would be composed of men inti- 
mately familiar with production and dis- 
tribution problems of the district. I shall 
appreciate your advice as to whether you 
will accept membership on such a board.” 





Plants for Liquid Fuel From Coal 
Proposed in O’Mahoney Bill 


HEARINGS on the Senate bill providing 
for construction and operation of dem- 
onstration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal and other substances 
are scheduled to get under way beginning 
Aug. 3 and 4 in Washington. Additional 
sessions are scheduled in Pittsburgh, Aug. 
6; Salt Lake City, Aug. 9, and Sheridan, 
Wyo., Aug. 11. Introduced June 18 by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyom- 
ing, the measure, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, carries out the ideas of Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes as set forth 
in “Coal’s New Horizons,” which appeared 
in the April, 1943, Coal Age. 

As a specific move in the direction of 
initiating action to husband our diminish- 
ing petroleum resources by developing 
practical methods of producing gasoline, 
kerosene, diesel fuel, other liquid fuels 
and lubricants either from coal, oil shale 
or both, said Secretary Ickes: “I am pre- 
paring to recommend to the Congress leg- 
islation which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to build and operate 
a demonstration-type industrial-scale coal- 
hydrogenation pilot plant or plants.” 

The anthracite industry, through the 
Anthracite Institute, sponsor of research 
work at the Pennsylvania State College, 
will be represented at the Pittsburgh hear- 
ing by a member of the staff of the School 
of Mineral Industries, Penn State, who 
will urge the installation of a suitable 
plant in the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania. It will be suggested that water 
gas made directly from anthracite be used 
as the basis for the production of syn- 
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thetics to be used in the fuel and chemical 
industries. 
As_ presented, Senator 


O’Mahoney’s 
measure is as follows: 


“A bill authorizing the construction and 
operation of demonstration plants to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuels from coal and 
other substances, in order to aid the prose- 
cution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the nation, and 
for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Mines, within the 
limits of critical materials available, is 
authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate one or more demonstration plants 
to produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal 
and other substances with all facilities and 
accessories for the manufacture, purifica- 
tion, storage, and distribution of the 
products. 2 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized— 


“(a) To conduct laboratory research 
and development work necessary to de- 
termine the best demonstration plant 
designs and conditions of operation; 


“(b) To acquire, by purchase, lease for 
a term of years or less, donation, or other- 
wise, land and any interest in land, includ- 
ing easements and leasehold interests; 
options on real or personal property; 
plants and their facilities; secret processes, 
technical data, inventions, patent appli- 


cations, patents, irrevocable non-: xclusiy 
licenses, and other rights and_ licens, 
under patents granted by this or ay 
other nation; to assume the oi ligatig 
to pay rentals in advance on property y 
acquired, and to pay damages ari IDG out 
of the use of any such property; 

“(c) To engage, by contract or othe. 
wise, engineers, architects, and ny Di: 
vate industrial organization he decing syjp. 
able, to do all or any part of tlie wor 
of designing, constructing, or operating thy 
plants, the operation to be under his supe. 
vision, and through leases or otherwise 
he believes advisable; 


“(d) To cooperate with any otiver fed. 
eral or State department, agency, or instr, 
mentality, and with any private perso, 
firm, or corporation, in effectuating th 
purposes of this Act. 


“Sections 321 and 322 of the Act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as ainended, 
shall not apply to any leases under thi 
section; and such leases may be miade fo; 
a term of years notwithstanding Revise 
Statutes, Sec. 3679, as amended, or any 
other provision of law. . 


“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior i 
authorized to sell the products of the plant 
at not more than actual cost, including 
amortization of capital expenses, as deter 
mined by him, to any department, agency, 
or instrumeytality of the federal or any 
Stat goverstient, but priority shall be 
sive? to orders placed by the War «i 
Navy "departrnents. Any remaining ptot 
ucts may be sold at going prices to an 
purchaser. The Secretary of the Interior 
in his discretion, shall also have author 
ity to dispose of any lands or other ted 
or personal property acquired, but in hi 
opinion no,longer useful, for the purpose 
of this “Act* and to grant, on such term 
as he may consider appropriate, licenses 
under patent rights acquired under’ thi 
Act. 


““Sec. 4. All moneys received under thi 
Act for products of the plants and roy 
ties shall be paid into the Treasury as mis 
cellanegus Beccints. The Secretary of the 
Intetior “shall render “to Congress on 0 
before the first day of January of each 
year a report of all operations under thi 
Act. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Inteno: 
may issue rules and regulations to effect 
ate the purposes of this Act. The authorit 
and duties of the Secretary of the Inteno 
under this Act shall be exercised througi 
the Bureau of Mines of the Departmen! 
of the Interior.” 


Indiana Coal Trade Group 
Names Lydick Director 


Chester C. Lydick has been named 
director by the Coal Trade Association © 
Indiana, the post held for many years bi 
the late Jonas Waffle, who died last winte: 
Mr. Lydick, an attorney, was secretary © 
the Association of Commerce in Molin 
Ill., from 1927 until recently. R. C. Frey 
tag, who has been serving as acting ditt’ 
tor and who was assistant to Mr. Wafit 
will continue to assist the director 

Hugh B. Lee, vice president and genet 
manager, Maumee Collieries Co., 1s pi 
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ident of the association, and the vice 
president is William B. Cooke, vice presi- 
dent, Walter Bledsoe & Co. Harold V. 
Scott is traffic manager and J. A. Thomp- 
son is statistician. Emergency coordinator 
to work between association members re- 
quiring priorities on mining equipment 


“ 


and materials and the War Production 
Board is William J. Tipton. Mr. Tipton 
has been engaged in the same type of work 
with the smaller mines of Indiana since 
Sept. 1, 1942. |= 

The association’s principal activities are 
in legal, freight and legislative matters. 





Officials Call for Fuel Conservation: 
Distribution Measures Taken 


WITH OFFSTAGE rumblings indicating 
that certain Washington agencies were a 
little nearer to proposing coal rationing, 
increased stress was laid on coal conser- 
vation and distribution to consumers, 
especially those producing war materials, in 
July. Coal production for the first half 
of 1943, as a result of stoppages, was esti- 
mated to be 1,729,00 tons under the 
same period in 1943, Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator Ickes announced July 3; this in 
the face of a need for 25,000,000 addi- 
tional tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal this year. 

“We face a difficult job in making up 
this loss during the last half of the year, 
when we can expect to encounter in- 
creased handicaps to production, trans- 
portation and distribution resulting from 
growing war activities. But we still have 
a fighting chance to make adequate coal 
available to meet our war requirements if 
everybody concerned, from the miner to 
the consumer, fully discharges his respon- 
sibility from here on out. 

“The miners must produce the coal; 
the railroads, waterways and truckers haul 
it; and the dealers distribute it. Con- 
sumers who have not yet done so must 
cooperate by ordering their coal now and 
allowing dealers the widest possible lati- 
tude as to the kind, quality and size 
supplied and as to delivery schedules.’ 


Plans Long-Time Distribution 


The production rate continued to rise 
as the month of July wore on, but this 
did not prevent taking steps for emer- 
gency and long-time distribution of anthra- 
cite and bituminous. ‘“‘Another step toward 
assuring equitable distribution of anthra- 
cite coal’ was announced July 8 by 
Administrator Ickes, who stated that he 
had ordered the anthracite industry to 
report to him immediately where and to 
whom the approximately 58,000,000 tons 
of “commercial” anthracite was distributed 
in the last burning season. 

“On the basis of these reports, it will 
be possible to estimate fairly closely the 
requirements of each community in the 
anthracite-consuming area and to take into 
account wartime shifts in population, con- 
versions from fuel oil and other factors. 
We must have this information available 
to complete the permanent hard-coal dis- 
tribution program that is now being de- 
veloped. A carefully integrated plan is 
required to prevent inequities in meeting 
anthracite requirements next winter be- 
cause of wartime shifts in distribution.” 

Reports in this first detailed study of 
anthracite distribution were requested by 
July 26. They were to be filed by the 
industry’s 300-odd producers, wholesalers 
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and dock operators for the coal year April 
1, 1942—March 31, 1943, and are designed 
to show distribution by sizes, types of 
consumers, methods of transportation and 
destination. 

Administrator Ickes instituted a tempor- 
ary anthracite distribution program June 
22 until a permanent system can _ be 
developed. Under it, producers and 
wholesalers are directed to distribute their 
available supplies of coal so that each 
community receives by Sept. 1 egg, stove, 
chestnut and pea in not less than 100 
percent of the tonnages shipped during 
April 1-Aug. 31, 1942, or five-twelfths of 
the tonnages shipped to such destinations 
during the period April 1, 1942—March 
31, 1943. 

In an effort to relieve the growing 
paralysis of the steel industry due to mine 
stoppages, Administrator Ickes twice ex- 
ercised his wartime distribution powers 
in July to divert coal from other users to 
steel operations. He first issued orders 
requiring 13 Appalachian producers to 
divert 22,500 tons daily to plants of the 
Republic, Weirton and Jones & Laughlin 
steel companies and the Carnegie-IIlinois 
and United States steel corporations. 
These emergency shipments were to be 
continued for six days, beginning July 12. 
More than 80 percent was diverted, it was 
stated, from byproduct and metallurgical 
plants with sufficient stocks to continue 
temporarily and the remainder from gen- 
eral industrial and commercial consumers 
able to substitute other types. 

A second diversionary order was made 


public July 21, calling for 10,800 tons 


daily for five days starting July 20 to the 


* Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 1,500 tons 


daily for three days starting July 19 to 
the Weirton Steel Co. Producers and 
selling agencies involved were: Norfolk & 
Chesapeake Coal Co., Koppers Coal 
Division, Barrows & Co., A. T. Massey 
& Co., American Eagle Coal Co., Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Clinchfield Fuel Co., Boone 
County Coal Corp., Walter Bledsoe & 
Co., Hickman Williams & Co., Black 
Star Coal Co., Peabody Coal Co., Rich 
Vein Coal Co., Valley Camp Coal Co. 
and Carbon Fuel Co. Both orders were 
issued under SFA Regulation No. 1. 
Despite the Solid Fuel Administration’s 
continued opposition to any general ration- 
ing of coal, reports that plans were under 
consideration became more persistent in 
July. OPA officials, including Joel Dean, 
chief of fuel rationing, were reported to 
have held informal conferences with oper- 
ator representatives in the early weeks of 
July. WPB officials, who would have to 
sanction OPA action after consultation 


with SFA, also were reported to hove deen 
conferring. ‘Tentative plans for est) 
lishing priority ratings for Consum ts wer 
reported to have been passed aro ind, 4 
though none was made public, e en gs, 
trial balloon. 

Possibly as a means of postpor ing thy 
day, Mr. Ickes, Joseph B. Eastm in, Dp 
fense ‘Transportation Director; and Dona 
M. Nelson, chairman of WPB. askej 
July 22, the cooperation of indus’ty jn ; 
nation-wide conservation campaig) to 
lease critical resources—fuel, m:npowe; 
equipment and materials—for war pur 
poses. The coal, petroleum, electri 
natural and manufactured gas, water sup 
ply, communications and _ transportatig) 
industries were requested to formula 
plans for an intensive voluntary rogram 
to get under way late this summer and ty 
be directed toward household, con:merci) 
and industrial users. An inter-agciicy go 
ernment committee was set up fo guide 
the work. Members are: J. A. Krug, dite 
tor, office of war utilities; Rulph k 
Davies, deputy petroleum administrator, 
H. A. Gray, deputy solid fuels administra, 
tor; and Mr. Eastman, with their assis 
ants. 

In the joint statement, Messrs. Ickes 
Eastman and Nelson said: 

“Conservation of fuel, manpower, equip 
ment and materials is a ‘must’ for the 
United States if we are to achieve the 
maximum war production every American 
wants. 


Strength in Saving 


“Every pound of coal, every gallon of 
oil, every cubic foot of gas that can bk 
saved means that our national energy pod 
is strengthened just that much. Evey 
man-hour saved in the production of thee 
basic fuels, in the production of elec 
tricity, in transportation and in commun: 
cations is a man-hour that can be used for 
something else. Every pound of tungsten 
that is saved in the production of electne 
lamps is a pound that can be used in the 
production of radar equipment. 

“These savings and the countless othes 
that will result from a broad conserva 
tion campaign may appear small in the 
average household or the average industrial 
or commercial plant. Multiplied by mit 
lions of homes and thousands of factories 
and stores, however, they are tremendous 
The saving of a single ton of coal net 
winter by one householder will not wit 
the war. But if 18,000,000 householdes 
do it, their combined effort will go 2 
long way toward winning the war. Tha 
same thing applies with equal or even 
greater force to each of the other indus 
tries represented. 

“We have, therefore, called upon the 
coal, petroleum, electric, natural and mat 
ufactured gas, water, communications and 
transportation industries to join with & 
in a broad conservation campaign to # 
complish these results. The campalgi 
will be voluntary. Cooperation of these 
industries in asking the public to 
their services only as absolutely necessit 
represents a real sacrifice by them. We 
the American public to appreciate that 
sacrifice and to give them and thie W# 
effort enthusiastic and unstinting 00) 
eration as this campaign develops.” 
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Illinois Operators Sign With U.M.W.: 
Others Press for Action on WLB Order 


WHILE Appalachian operators continued 
their efforts to have the government en- 
force the War Labor Board’s order of 
June 18, Illinois producers signed an agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers 
granting portal-to-portal pay in July. At 
the end of the month this agreement was 
in the hands of WLB for approval and 
John L. Lewis had agreed to appear in 
its support at hearings. Meantime, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while still refusing to 
accept the Oct. 31 deadline set by Lewis 
in ending the latest stoppage, also indi- 
cated that he knew of no way to get the 
union to accede to the WLB order and 
sign an agreement. As recalcitrant miners 
returned to work, productive capacity 
gradually got back to nearly normal, while 
the wildcat walkouts in western Penn- 
sylvania resulted in the indictment of 30 
men late in the month under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act. Meantime, WLB approved 
a new agreement covering the Progressive 
mines in Illinois. 

The proposed Illinois wage agreement 
was signed July 20 by the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association and District 12. 
It covers the two-year period April 1, 
1943-March 31, 1945, with the pro- 
vision that it is not to go into effect until 
it has been approved by WLB and the 
necessary increases in maximum prices have 
been granted by OPA. Present wage rates 
are retained without change, but the con- 
tract provides for increasing hours of work 
from seven to eight per day, the eighth 
hour to be paid for at time and one-half, 
resulting in an increase of approximately 
$1.50 in daily earnings. 


Portal-to-Portal Pay, $1.25 


Payment for portal-to-portal travel, both 
past and future, was settled on the basis of 
$1.25 per day. The value of vacation 
payments and lamp, tool and other charges 
remitted was figured at approximately 25c. 
per day, making the total increase in daily 
earnings approximately $3, of which $1 
is credited to straight wage payments and 
the other $2 to portal-to-portal, overtime, 
remission of charges and increase in vaca- 
tion payments. 

In fixing the portal-to-portal pay rate, 
the Illinois operators accepted the conten- 
tion that their liability extended back to 
Oct. 22, 1938, when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into effect, and agreed 
to settlement on a “50-percent basis of 
384c. per day.” The 384c. was arrived at 
on the basis of a U. S. Department of 
Labor study made in 1933, showing an 
underground travel time of 54 minutes. At 
$1 per hour, the rate then figured out at 
90c. It was then agreed that 85 percent of 
all employees worked underground, and 
therefore “85 percent of the 90c., or 
764c.,” was agreed upon “as being a fair 
adjustment.” 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act became 
effective in October, 1938,”’ said D. W. 
Buchanan in presenting an explanatory 
statement for the Illinois association. 
“Therefore, to April 1, 1943, there were 
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approximately 44 years involved in _pos- 
sible compensation claims. We agreed 
that if the entire time from October, 1938, 
to April 1, 1945, being approximately 64 
years, were considered, an average of 200 
days per yeat for the entire period would 
not be far out of line. Prior to World 
War II, workdays were less. Since the war 
started, they have been and will be more, 
but 200 days seemed a fair average for 
the entire country. Four and one-half 
years at 200 days per year equaled 900 
days and at 764c. per day equaled $688.50 
as being a possible liability per employee 
accruing prior to April 1, 1943, without 
taking into account the questions of over- 
time, double liability, interest, attorneys’ 
fees and the other costs of litigation in a 
multiplicity of suits. 

“If this matter were taken into the 
courts and the miners won their lawsuit 
this total amount would be due. If the 
operators won, nothing might be due. 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 
Bituminous Coal Stocks 


Thousands 
Net —P.C. Change— 


Electric power utilities.. 
Byproduct coke ovens. . 
Steel and rolling mills. . 
Railroads (Class 1).... 
Other industrials* 





Bituminous Coal Consumption 
Thousands 
Net mn Change — 


Electrie power utilities. 
Byproduct coke ovens. . 
Steel and rolling mills. . 
Railroads (Class 1).... 
Other industrials* 


10,754 
12,656 





+ 2 
+ 8. 
+14. 
a mele 
+8 


* Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas retorts an 
cement mills. 


Coal Production 
Bituminous 
Month of June, 1943, net tons... . 
P.e. change from June, 1942 
January-June, 1943, net tons 
P.c. change from Jan.-June, 1942.. 


Anthracite 
Month of June, 1943, net tons.... 
P.c. change from June, 1942 
January-June, 1943, net tons..... 
P.c. change from Jan.-June, 1942.. 


Sales of Domestic Stokers Vs. Oil Burners 


Coal Oil 
Stokers Burners 
May, 1943 
P.c. change from May, 1942. 


Index of Business Activity* 
OR PEE. 0 os 5 oo nistcuas woes suc y 
P.c, change from month earlier 
P.c. change from year earlier 

* Business Week, July 31. 


Electric Power Outputt 
Week ended July 24, kw.-hr.. .4,196,357,000 
P.c. change from month earlier +1.8 
P.c. change from year earlier + 1% 
~ Edison Electric Institute. 





After both sides had given carefi! cop 
sideration to this entire situation a) offe, 
was made to settle this liability on a 59 
percent basis of 384c. per day. We they 
figured the time from Oct. 1, 1938, t 
April 1, 1945, as being 1,300 wok day, 
at 200 days per year, and 1,300 wor 
days at 384c. per day equaled $+97.25 
which, divided by the 400 work davs from 
April 1, 1943, to April 1, 1945, equaled 
$1.2431 per day. Thus, we arrived at the 
figure of $1.25 per day settlement as se 
forth in the contract as submitted 

“This compromise settlement was mac 
on the distinct and express understanding 
and agreement that if this settlement \ 
approved by the appropriate government, 
agencies and made effective it shall not 
constitute commitment by or prejudice 
against any party to the settlemeni as to 
rights arising after March 31, 1945, and 
that if this compromise settlement is not 
so approyed and made effective it shall 
not constitute commitment by or prejy 
dice against any of the parties to the 
settlement on the subject of portal-to. 
portal.” 

On the sixth day of the week, the pro 
posed agreement provides for time and 
one-half and rate and one-half for ali 
hours worked. However, if a miner has 
voluntarily laid off on a previous weekday, 
the proposed agreement includes a_ pro. 
viso that overtime need not be paid on 
Saturday. In addition to eighth-hour time 
and one-half the existing tonnage, yardage 
and deadwork rates are those now existing 
for seven-eighths of the tonnage, yardage 
and deadwork for each dav plus rate and 
one-half for the remaining one-eighth. 
Based on the seven-hour day, able-bodied 
trappers, flaggers, switchthrowers and slate 
pickers are to be paid not less than $6, 
with able-bodied greasetrs not less than 
$6.75. The vacation payment was in 
creased to $50 and the period eliminated 
in 1943. 


30 Days’ Notice to Reopen 


Tools are to be furnished in accordance 
with the WLB directive, with a definite 
amount set for the purchase of tonnage 
workers’ tools. The agreement included 
a “most-favored-nations” clause, as wel 
as a proviso “that for the duration of this 
supplemental agreement no strikes shal 
be either called or maintained hereunder.” 
Provision also is made for reopening the 
contract on general wage rates upon 30 
days’ notice after the end of the first con 
tract year. 

The Illinois contract was accepted as the 
ruling agreement for all bituminous fields 
by the United Mine Workers’ policy com 
mittee meeting in Washington July 22. 
The committee authorized other district 
to negotiate agreements carrying  similai 
terms. 

Some operators in other fields were te 
ported to be interested in negotiating on 
the Illinois terms, but the major part 0 
the Appalachian operators apparently stood 
fast on the WLB decision of June 1. 
On July 22, R. L. Ireland Jr., spokesman 
for the northern group, and Senator Ed 
ward P. Burke, spokesman for the south: 
crn operators, addressed a strongly worded 
communication to WLB Chairman Davi 
asking the following questions: 
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~TBROWN-FAYRO" Automatic Car Spotter 


pen luck: “If we’re going to keep pace with the loaders, we’ve got There are many other TESTED METHODS 
accordance ae &* the cars under the conveyor FAST.” 


| a definite Forth: “That's easy, where the boss has equipped our mine with 
of tonnage BF Automatic Car Spotters.” 


Model HM Car Spot- 
ter in a Pittsburgh 


District Coal Mine 









See our Catalog Data in 
COAL MINING 


CATALOGS 











of increasing production and bettering coal 
mine maintenance, with B-F coal mine equip- 


siee . ' ment. 
t included back: “I’ve watched the B-F work and it keeps the cars under the 
ec, as wel menvevor when it’s handling 6 tons a minute. How can it‘do that?” The outstanding fact about B-F equipment is 
Hion of this pivot “The B-F Car Spotter moves the trip of cars by means of that it is built for coal mine operation—not a 
trikes shall '- yp ltngalg come Pee vet na gel It beac the be — makeshift adapted from some other line of 
" ) er control o e operator an é ‘ P P 

hereunder.” Byte % ’ oF S eee industry or the construction field. Being min- 
pening the . a : : -eeekaliin d livi 1 t 
~ upon 30 ack: “Then the barney goes back to its original position, I . eS ee ee 
: a aia uppose,”” our mine friends, we are familiar with coal 

orth: “You’re right. And it shifts the cars ahead another car- mine conditions—and meet them—both in the 
epted as the mngth, as quick as the operator pushes the button,” bituminous and anthracite fields. 
‘nous fields ack: “How about power?” 

‘ 7 eee , ~ a , 3 = — " * _F > F ‘ 
policy com orth: ‘The B-F Car Spotter is rated at 12,000 Ibs. line pull at See the full list of B-F Products| opposite. 
nf July 2 ft. a minute, and a back haul speed of 60-ft. a minute. Plenty Look them up in the Coal Mining Catalog, or 
her district {power for a long trip, empty or loaded.” write for our latest Bulletins. 


ying similat 


Maximum Capacity 


ids were © Hoists—Room, Car Sroitirg, Layer Loading Mine Car 
yotiating on Pumps Mine Cars and 

ajor part 0 Sheaves Wheels 

rently stood Oil Spray Systems Retarders 

of June 18. Tubing Blowers Rerailers 


: spoke sman 
Senator Ed 


et HE BREBRN-FAYRO 


irman Davis 
: 0. ASH STREET .... JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
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3 MILLION FEET OF TIMBER 
pec — — cron HANGAR 


The TECO Connector System of timber prefabrication 

makes it possible to employ timber efficiently and 

economically in heavy structural engineering. Many 

great war plants, shipyards, docks, warehouses, hangars, — 

bridges, and towers have been built entirely of timber Construction view i one of the Navy's 
under the TECO Connector System. From the lumber to renga wteathapes vg a 
the finished unit, every step in modern prefabrication is 153 feet. Timber prefabricated by Timber 
controlled by sound engineering practice. The use of Structures, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 

TECO Split-Ring Connectors and TECO precision groov- 

ing tools results in a high degree of speed, both in as- A The TECO Ring 


sembly and in erection. BEE Connector spreads 
° ~ i the load on a tim- 

ber joint over prac- 

tically the entire 


For Modern Timber hy ee jy Mk CO SS 7 : B —- cross-section of the 
Specify Timber Connectors and Tools \—eem : wood . . . brings 


the full structural no} 
Sponsored Simce 1933 By The National Lumber Manufacturers Association Whe ’ strength of lumber ate 


WRITE FOR TECO’S FREE LITERATURE AND LIST OF ENGINEERING SERVICES “y into play. 


rhic 


WASHINGTON, 0.c. TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY © porTiaNo, REGO’ 
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“What action has your board taken 
nce its ictter to the President of June 22? 
“What merit is there in your taking 
isdiction in a wage dispute and making 
fnding { you do not obtain compliance 
h your order? 
“What justification have you for exist- 
s if those parties to disputes who carry 
t your orders to the letter have their 
sperties seized while the culprit dictates 
eterms of the seizure? 


“What industry or union can respect | 
r board if it continues to pursue its | 


escent course of conduct? 


“The time for action on your part is | 
We feel that we have | 


past due. ha 
atient too long. We are submitting 


is letter to the press and request a | 
ompt public answer or, better yet, some 


ion on your part.” 
The situation also was reviewed by 
fessrs. Ireland and Burke in a letter to 
mes F. Byrnes, director of the Office 
War Mobilization, July 23. They 
lied attention to their letter to WLB 
nd asked sympathetic understanding and 
ynsideration of the problems therein 
esented. 


Lewis Offers to Face WLB 


John L. Lewis, on the same day (July | 


B), offered to go before WLB to support 
e Illinois agreement. In a letter to the 
pard, Lewis stated his belief that the 
linois agreement was “in the public 
terest,” and added that he was “ready 
appear before you in its support in 
ch hearings as you may elect.” Later 


t day, WLB set Aug. 3 for hearings on | 


¢ proposed contract. 


Developments at the end of June were | 


tured by, among other things, a WLB 
ter clarifying its directive on lamp and 
ol charges, vacation payments, etc. The 
ovisions were: 
“The increased vacation payment shall 
applicable to mine workers who enter 
armed forces during the last year. 
@ increased vacation payment shall be 
abject to such deduction as were the 
iginab vacation payments during the 
ast two years. 
“Where open lights are used the opera- 
ms shall furnish them to the mine 
orkers, including carbide and oil for the 
mps. 
“Explosive boxes, detonator boxes, blast 
ig papers and squib boxes are to be 
imished in accordance with the wage 
greements as in the past. 
“Tamping bars are to be furnished by 
\€ Operators. 
“Safety hats shall be purchased by the 
liners as well as all other clothing pro 
ided by them. 
“All working tools required by mine 
orkers, and this includes all men work 
g inside and outside the mines, shall be 
imished by the operators. Tools to men 


| 











SCHRAMM 


JUST LAY IT ON THE FLOOR 


and hook up to current 
and air lines ....... 


In spite of the fact that the SCHRAMM 
Compressor unit shown above com- 
prises motor, compressor and radiator, 
it actually is a “one-piece job”. All are 
assembled rigidly and in perfect align- 
ment on a substantial steel base which 
can serve as a vibrationless foundation. 
No belts, pulleys, flywheels or water 
connections are necessary. 


If it’s a Schramm you can pack 
a 600 cu. ft. per min. job into a space 
measuring only 90 ins. x 37 ins. 
Schramm’s vertical, in-line design 
makes it a neat, compact package, for 
heavy and continuous service... Motor 
controls for the required starting cur- 
rent and torque can be furnished as a 
part of the unit or for remote installa- 
tion... Sizes range from 50 to 600 
cu. ft. displacement at 100 Ibs. pressure. 


Schramm Water-Cooled 
Air Compressors can be 
depended on for out- 
standing performance 
and satisfactory cool- 
ing under all tempera- 
ture conditions, summer 
or winter, because wa- 
ter jackets completely 
surrounding cylinders 
and heads assure uni- 
form cooling. 


THE DATA YOU'LL WANT before deciding on any 
compressor can be found in our Catclog 42-S. Your 
request will bring a copy by return mail. Write today. 


SCHRAMM 
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orking on company houses shall be 
imished in accordance with the cus 
mary practice. 

“Management and representatives of the 
ion in the various districts shall nego- 
ate the procedure of the deductions for 
le value of tools and safety equipment 
hich the mine workers fail to return 
hen they leave the employ of the mines.” 





THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
WEST CHESTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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LOOK OUT FOR THAT Srv STRIKE.. 
“eae” 


It’s the one that puts the cable, machinery, and valuable copper out of 


the game. 
for cable care. 
can see them every day. 


DRAGGING — Never drag a cable. 


Coil it carefully before attempting to move 
it. It doesn't take long, yet it does add 
extra years of operating life to the cable. 


MOISTURE — Keep cable out of 


moisture whenever possible, both when in 
use and out of use. Just a flick of the 
wrist is often all that is required to move 
cable out of a puddle of water. A minute 
or two is well spent when used to roll a 
cable reel into a sheltered place. 


Don’t allow cable to kink. 


Don’t let this happen in your plant. 


Follow the simple rules 


Post them in a conspicuous place where your workmen 


A BRASION — Avoid unnecessary 


abrasion which will cause disintegration of 
cable sheath and shorten cable life, or 
result in short circuits causing production 
stoppage. 


2 TOW LIne” — Electric cable and 


wire were not designed for use as tow 
lines for hauling equipment to the place 
where it is to be used. This will strain the 
cable, damage it at point of connection to 
the equipment. 


If this does happen however, remove the 


kinks carefully and immediately to prevent damage to the cable sheath. 
Keep cable out of sun, away from heat such as steam lines and furnaces. 


Excessive heat ages rubber rapidly, cuts down cable life. 
nicks and damaged places on cable sheath immediately. 


overloading cable. 


Repair cuts, 
Guard against 


Don’t allow heavy equipment to run over cable. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 










































Meantime, union officials, gov: A 
operating men and operating cc chars 
busied themselves with trying tc j and 
men who had remained out 2 mine 
union order of June 22 ending the him indic 
1943 stoppage to go back to work. 9m chat 
the end of June, the back-to-woik mo, W 
ment among this dissatisfied fac’; press 
taken on considerable strength. © Pres! 
July, however, a new wave 0: strisf™m banc 
started in western Pennsylvania hittijjm 00 | 
particularly a number of steel ompan cont 
mines. After some blast furnaces |iad beef be § 
closed and plans to reopen others | iad bee shee 

| cancelled, U. S. District Attorney yf cont 
_ asked for reconvening of a feder.il graj refu 
_ jury to inquire into the situation. [hj orde 
action, it was stated, was taken on Orde sign 
from Washington under the terms of tym the, 
Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes \a avail 
By July 10, however, the wildcat move OVO! 
ment was keeping 26 mines closed. ther 

The grand jury began its deliberatioggm the 
July with Henry Schweinhaut a 
Irving Hill, special assistants to Attome 
General Biddle, presenting the cases wit 
the aid of District Attorney Uhl. Wit F 
the jury in session, the wildcat movemeyf °P® 
quickly lost its steam and most of thm 
mines soon were able to reopen. Lev 

em 
Strikers Under Indictment hea 

Five indictments charging a_totil pre 
30 persons with instigating and directing 2 
strikes and otherwise interrupting the 0 Bs 
eration of 24 Pennsylvania coal ming = 
in possession of the government and i: hs 
violation of War Labor Disputes Ay 7 
were handed down as a result of th ise 
jury’s deliberations, according to an af.’ 
nouncement by Mr. Biddle July 26. “Tl f 
| indictments,” the announcement statcifm ° 
“are the first to be returned under tii “° 
statute and charge violations beginnin . 
on June 26, 1943, and continuing fm 
the present. The maximum penalty pr | 
vided is a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment! : 
for one year or both on each count. 4! a 
defendants are officers or members of loc! by 
unions of the United Mine Workers (ff 7 

America.” The mines employing thee es 
defendants were: Isabella, Bridgeport, Fi . 
bert, Brownsville Junction, Maxwel i 
Tower Hill No. 2, Ralph, Shannopin C 
Crescent No. 2, Vesta No. 4 and Cliff 
| No. 3. a hk 
| One indictment in 20 counts chaz © 
21 defendants with conspiring to inte C 

' 





fere by strike and other interruptions wit 
the operation of all the governmentop 
erated mines in Fayette, Greene ai 
Washington counties and thus to bnm 
about a complete work stoppage. The « 
maining 19 counts in this indictmer 
charge the various defendants with specifi 
acts “of interference such as recruiting, § 
curing, transporting and leading of picket 
picketing; inducing and encouraging mit’ 
employees to strike; and the calling © 
local union meetings at which they ™ 
dorsed, urged and counseled strikes. 
A second indictment in three coun 
charges four defendants with conspin 
to interfere by strike and by other inte: 
ruptions with the operation of certain ct! 
mines in government possession and Wii 
specific acts of interference. A third 1 
dictment in two counts charges. thie 
defendants with similar acts. 





aI |S OoOoer— - Dd 
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A fourth indictment in two counts 
charges one defendant with instigating | 
and dvecting strikes and picketing at | 
mines ‘1 government possession. A fifth 
indictment in two counts makes similar 
charges against another defendant. 

Witl: Lewis still sitting tight and WLB 
pressing for action on its June 18 order, | 
President Roosevelt in effect threw up his 
hands Tuly 9 when he said he knew of | 
no way of getting Lewis’ signature on a | 
contract. He asked what he could do if | 
he sent Lewis a note in longhand on a | 
sheet of pink paper asking him to please 
conform with the board order and Lewis 
refused. When reminded that he had 
ordered Montgomery, Ward & Co. to 
sign in conformance with a board order, 
the President stated that sanctions were 
available in the form of authority to take 
over the firm, adding that he doubted if | 
there was similar authority for taking over | 
the United Mine Workers. 


Say Lewis Gained Point 


Following the conference, Appalachian | 
operators wrote to Mr. Byrnes that in | 
view of the President’s statement “Mr. | 
Lewis, through his defiance of the gov- | 
emment, has gained his point.” After | 
hearing the President’s views the opera 
tors declared they were inclined to feel | 
that “they would have been better off to | 
have joined hands with Mr. Lewis in the | 
making of a contract,” and that they were 
wrong “in trying to support the stabiliza 
tion program.” Requesting some assur 
ance of action, the operators stated that 
“if the coal industry is to retain its faith | 
in the authority of WLB and the power 
of your office, it is essential that you give 
us some assurance that the President’s 
remarks this morning do not constitute 
capitulation by government to Mr. Lewis.” 

Assurance that the government intends 
to return the mines in accordance with 
the Smith-Connally Act and in spite of 
Lewis’ Oct. 31 deadline was volunteered 
by the President July 13. On July 14, it 
was announced that WLB was preparing 
to adopt a new policy to the effect that 
it would not insist on signed contracts as 
long as its orders were complied with. 
Compliance, the board was reported to 
feel, was sufficient evidence of intention 
to carry out its directives. 

A wage agreement between the Illinois 
Coal Producers’ Association and the Pro 
gressive Miners of America was approved 
by WLB July 16. The agreements included 
substantially the terms laid down by the 
board in its June 18 order in the Appa 
lachian case (July Coal Age, p. 95). The 
board made the proviso, however, that 
tuture orders or directives affecting the 
United Mine Workers cannot be applied 
to the Progressive membership without the 
board’s prior approval. 

The question of increases to non-mining 
employees at coal operations to preserve | 
existing differentials was put up to WLB | 
July 16 in a request for blanket authoriza 
tion for pay hikes for an estimated 20,000 
men. Authority to raise wages up to 30 | 
percent was asked by the operators. | 

Increased vacation pay of $30 was | 
authorized for mine supervisors in a Treas- | 
uty Department ruling handed down July | 
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Automatic Couplers 
PayDtvtdends 


1. In Faster Operation 
2. In Increased Tonnage 
3. In Fewer Accidents 


4. Protection to cars thru 
ample cushioning and re- 
duction of slack. 








Increase Production 


With 


fa WILLISON 


Automatic Couplers 





With simple spring draft gear 


Speed haulage operations — Reduce accidents 


For Details get 
Circular No. 5240 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 

















PARMANGO Horizontal Drills 


"Positive Control Drilling’ 


Parmanco Horizontal Drills give you “Positive Control Drilling.” 
Parmanco Vertical and Horizontal Drills are today’s leaders in low 
cost, low maintenance drilling—AlIl Parmanco Drills are equipped with 
patented Parmanco augers. Used by leading strip mine operators— 
Write us your drilling problems. 


i, IM CEO GE WE BER TE TG 





PARIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


PARIS, ILLINOIS 















































































































































































































































































































































































































‘IST-GRIP 


on Wire Rope” 


“KE 7OU can save rope, save clips — just as we 

do — by using Laughlin ‘Fist-Grip’ Safety 
Clips, instead of ‘finger-pinch’ U-bolt clips that 
crimp and injure wire rope. 

“With ‘Fist-Grip’ Clips the bolts are on 
opposite sides — the four bearing surfaces grip 
like a fist, not a ‘finger-pinch’. Three ‘Fist-Grip’ 
Clips do the work of four U-bolts! Design is so 
strong that less steel is needed in each clip. 
25% less steel in all is saved per assembly. 


“TI figure the rope, clips and steel saved mean 
more guns and bullets for our boys.” 


Competitive Tests Prove Greater Holding 
Power of Laughlin “Fist-Grip” Clips 


With 4 U-bolt clips at 37,750 lbs. load, 34” 
rope broke at saddle, while only 3 Laughlin 
Safety Clips held the same load without rope 
breakage, because extra bearing surfaces grip 
without crimping. Here’s the clip that fights 
for your country! Investigate! 


PEAR SHAPE MISS 





YOU can save manpower 
and metals with the 


“FIST-GRIP” CLIP 


Saves Manpower 

greater holding power, less work; can't 
be put on wrong. 

Saves Metals 


no special-shaped wrench, fewer clips 
needed, no spoiled rope, 25% less steel. 











THE THOMAS 


oo 8. 6 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


JG LK 





23. Specific Treasury approval for sy¢h 
increases is not required, it was sta‘ed, 
With most of the collieries again jy 


| operation early in July, anthracite oper, 
| tors and miners continued negot ations 


The proceedings were transferred to Wash. 


| ington, D. C., July 19 to permit oj crato, 


to keep in closer touch with develo omen 
in government mine operation. The talk 


| were resumed in New York City Ju'y 26, 


| Completion of “Big Inch” Line 


To Ease Oil Tension in Eas: 


The world’s greatest oil artery hecame 
a finished 1,362-mile Texas-to-East Cogs 


| 24-in. tube July 19 as welders sealed the 


final sections of the War Emergenc Pipe. 


| line near Phoenixville, Pa. Pipe for the 
| 810-mile eastern extension of the “Bip 
| Inch” was laid in six months despite e 


treme winter weather and flood condition; 
that hampered construction  opcration; 
throughout almost the entire period of con. 
struction. 

From Phoenixville, where the 24-ip, 
line terminates, two 20-in. branch lines 
extend, one to Pennsylvania and Maryland 
refining centers at Marcus Hook, Philadel 
phia and Baltimore. The other will feed 


| crude plants near New York, mostly in 
| the Bayonne-Bayway district of New Jer 
| sey. Steady progress is reported on the 
| 20-in. products line from the Houston 


Beaumont area of Texas. Its completion 


| at Norris City, Ill., is scheduled for Sept 
| 1, when railroad facilities now moving 


crude oil from the intermediate terminal 


of the 24-in. system will be converted 


to shipment of refined oils. 
Pump stations between Norris City and 


_ refinery destinations at New York and 
| Philadelphia are approaching completion 


at a rapid rate, according to Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes. “We now have rea 
sonable assurance that ‘Big Inch’ oil,” he 
said, “will be running all the way from 
Texas to eastern refineries within the next 
three weeks, the time required simply to 
fill the huge tube with oil.” 

Oil deliveries of about 100,000 bbl. : 
day will start with completion of four 
of the 15 pump stations now under con 
struction between Norris City and Phoenix- 
ville. By Aug. 15, five additional stations 
will be in operation and oil deliveries 
stepped up to 200,000 bbl. a day. De 
signed to deliver 300,000 bbl. a day, the 
“Big Inch” may actually transport more 
than that when full operations are at 
tained, according to PAW pipeline eng: 
neers. 

Agreement on an over-all policy for 
handling petroleum supply and distribu 
tion problems among the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Petroleum Administrator for War and 
the Office of Defense Transportation was 
announced July 2 by Chairman Donald M 
Nelson. The principal change set up bi 
the agreement is the establishment of a0 
advisory body, Petroleum Rationing Pol 
icy Committee, consisting of representa 
tives of the four agencies and the Wat 
Food Administration. The Price Admin: 
istrator will be chairman of the committee 
and will make all decisions after obtaining 
the advice of the committee. Dissents from 
his decisions may be appealed to Mr. Nel 
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-I|GET MORE COAL—FASTER— 


= WITH EXPLOSIVES! 


July 26 
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JOURS OR LHE AISRKING. 


je ¢ NEW 1943 EDITION of Your Most Useful Catah 














C.A., Aug., 43 
OAL MINING CATALOGS, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


xentlemen: I am responsible for specifying, requisitioning or buy- 
1g equipment and supplies needed at our property, and do not 
ave access to COAL MINING CATALOGS. Please forward me a 
opy of the 1943 Edition immediately. (If my country imposes a 
uty on such Catalog books, I agree to pay same.) 


‘ompany Name 
ity Address 


‘be nature of our operation is 


These features speed your spe 
ing, requisitioning, and buying 


Detailed catalog data of 1414 
ufacturers at your finger tip 
handy compact sectionalized f 


96 tables of fundamental 
neering and operating data| 
you'll daily find useful in da 


of ways! 


Classified Directory of Mani 
turers listing all principal m 
facturers of coal mining mat 
ery, equipment and supplies 
dispensably classified by pro 
for quick reference! 


Today, where every minute 

means increased coal tonnage 

essential war effort, you'll 
COAL MINING CATALOGS more helpful 
useful than ever before in your specifying, req 
tioning and buying. In improved form, with 
latest catalog data from manufacturers, this 
1943 edition is one catalog you'll keep right at! 
elbow for daily, speedy reference. 


Send For Your Copy TODAY! 


If you are responsible for the specifying re 
tioning, or buying at your mechanized propett) 
you haven’t received your free copy of the} 
1943 EDITION, request it immediately. W rite 
your letterhead, telling us about your proper] 
use the coupon below. We'll see that you t# 
your copy by return mail! 
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son. Rationing operations will continue to 


be hai \led by OPA. 

Petroleum Distribution Order No. 13, 
replacing the provisions of War Produc- 
tion Board Order L-56, dealing with 
limitations on the delivery of fuel oil, was 
issued June 30 by Administrator Ickes. 
The new order incorporates the provisions 


of WPB Order L-56 with three important 
changes 

|. Fourteen new states and that part 
of Florida west of the Apalachicola River 
have been added to the territory in which 
deliveries of fuel oil are prohibited for 
consumption in new equipment installa- 
tions or installations converted to fuel oil 
from other fuels. With this addition the 
order now covers the entire United States. 
Exceptions are provided for cases where 
certain conditions existed prior to July 22, 
1943, in the newly added territory. The 
new states are Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Texas and New Mexico, 
in the South and Southwest; Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Colorado, in the Rocky 
Mountain area, and Arizona, California 
and Nevada, in the West. 

2. The delivery of fuel oil for weed- 
control purposes anywhere in the United 
States is prohibited. 

3. Where new space heaters have been 
acquired under OPA Ration Order No. 9, 
the delivery of fuel oil is permitted. 

With the full support and approval of 
the Petroleum Industry Marketing Com- 
mittee representing District 2 (the Mid- 
dle West), Mr. Ickes has set a minimum 
goal of 15,000,000 bbl. as the annual 
saving from the conversion of industrial 
and commercial oil-burning facilities in the 
Middle West to the use of coal. The con- 
version effort will be augmented by a 
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jointly sponsored PAW-WPB program 
contemplating a reallocation of fuels 
among various industrial consumers now 
using either gas, oil or coal or combina- 
tions of those fuels, the effect of which 
also will be a net saving of fuel oil. 

Philadelphia’s City Council Finance 
Committee took steps late in June to con- 
vert fuel oil-burning equipment to coal in 
three municipally owned buildings, ac- 
cording to that city’s newspapers. Fol- 
lowing a warning from WPB that the 
buildings might be heatless next winter if 
the plants were not converted, the com- 
mittee voted $305,000 to change the 
heating equipment in City Hall, City Hall 
Annexand the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital. 

Petroleum stocks on the Atlantic sea- 
board are slowly increasing the rate of 
their recovery from the dangerously low 
levels of recent weeks, the weekly East 
Coast Supply Bulletin of the PAW showed 
on July 3. 

* 


Legislative Group Studies 
Stripping Regulation 


A subcommittee of the Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission of Pennsylvania—an 
interim legislative study group—was named 
early in July to study strip mining in the 
Keystone State. The proposed study is the 
result of a compromise following the Leg- 
islature’s defeat of a bill sponsored by Sen- 
ators John H. Dent (D.), Westmoreland, 
and G. Harold Watkins (R.), Schuylkill, 
which would have drastically regulated 
stripping. The subcommittee includes: Re- 
publicans—Senators J. Fred Thomas, Mer- 
cer (chairman); Montgomery F. Crowe, 





WOVE 


“When I tell ‘em I used to work in a mine, they up ‘n’ slaps me on a mine layer.” 





Monroe; G. Hafold Watkins, Schuylkill; 
James A. Geltz, Allegheny; Representatives 
Edwin C. Ewing, Mt. Lebanon; Earl E. 
Hewitt, Indiana; Adam T. Bower, Sun- 
bury; J. H. Wallin, Philipsburg; Andrew 
Garber, Wilkes-Barre; Samuel B. Denni- 
son, Reynoldsville, and Robert J. Cordier, 
Scranton. Democrats—Senator John J. 
Haluska, Cambria; Representatives Harry 
P. O'Neill, Dunmore, and Francis F. 
Pettit, Washington. 

After three weeks’ investigation the 
subcommittee held a three hours’ discus- 
sion which revealed wide divergence of 
opinion among operators on the prac- 
ticability of refilling mined areas. House 
Speaker Ira A. Fiss, chairman of the com- 
mission, declared: “If we can get some 
kind of a bill that will bring back rea- 
sonable contours and forests, that might 
be part of the solution. It’s quite a con- 
troversial subject and hardly any two 
people agree. Our problem is so varied that 
we might have to draw up one bill for 
the anthracite region and another for the 
bituminous.” 


Ash Outlines Raid Rescue 
To Anthracite Section 


Rescue of those buried in air raids, a 
most essential part of civilian defense, en- 
tirely overlooked in its most important 
phase in this country, was hampered in 
Great Britain, as it will be here, by the 
lack of miners in the cities and even in 
mining communities to drive and timber 
the tunnels which it is necessary to exca 
vate through the debris resulting from 
the dropping and explosion of heavy 
bombs. 

One 500-Ib. and two 250-lb. block 
busters, as he had noted in his trip to 
Great Britain, declared Lieut. Col. Simon 
H. Ash, engineer, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and Chief, Rescue Section, Office 
of Civilian Defense, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania-Anthra- 
cite Section, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical FE:ngineers, Hazelton, 
Pa., July 10, demolished or damaged in 
large part 80 brick homes, leaving only a 
pile of refuse in which lay buried a large 
number of civilians, dead, some 
living. 

Usually, for every living person there is 
one dead person in such a pile, and the 
only way to rescue these people is by 
tunneling or trenching, removing the 
debris in such excavation by hand. One 
cannot delay the recovery of the living or 
the dead by cleaning up the pile from its 
edges. The immured persons, it is found, 
usually die from shock or loss of blood if 
they do not succumb to the poisonous car- 
bon dioxide from broken gas lines or are 
not drowned, when trapped in basements, 
by water from severed mains. 

For this work of recovery carpenters, 
painters, plumbers or mechanics must be 
used, and sckools to train such men in 
recovery of these immured: victims of a 
raid have long been established in Great 
Britain and should be added here to the 
mechanism of civilian defense. Air raids 
are not ended in the mother country. 
While he was across the seas, Col. Ash 
remarked a real German raid, no mere 
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Boost tonnage with loader 


lubrication that’s 


tailored to your 


equipment needs 


@ THE RIGHT ANSWERS to the ques- 
tions above will help solve many loader 
maintenance problems —they'll help re- 
duce delays and increase loader produc- 
tion. Under the stress of wartime ton- 
nage quotas it's extra important to get 
the right answers. But these answers are 
not the same today as they were under 
prewar operation. Neither are they the 
same at every mine nor for each of your 
loaders. 


That's where Standard Oil's service fits 
into your plan for increasing production. 
It helps you meet today’s lubricating 
requirements by accurately matching 
lubricants and methods to your specific 
needs. Here’s why: 


Standard Oil’s New Superla Mine 
Loader Lubricants are now available 
in six grades. These six thickened oils 
will handle the wide range of operating 
conditions found on various makes and 


sizes of loaders. Each grade provides the 
exact lubricating qualities needed, re- 
gardless of the age or type of equip- 
ment. All are designed to minimize 
overheating, leakage, wear, and part re- 
placements. 

Standard Oil’s Lubrication Engineers 
are doubling their efforts to help mine 
operators, make hard-used loaders last 
longer. They can analyze operating con- 
ditions and recommend lubricants that 
are exactly fitted for them. They'll work 
with you in planning new and faster 
methods of lubrication and new lubri- 
cating schedules. 

Arrange to have one of these Engi- 
neers help you put your loader lubrica- 
tion on a wartime footing. Test the New 
Superla Mine Loader Lubricants he rec- 
ommends. Just call any Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) office, or write 910 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., for the 


Engineer nearest you. 


* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 





New Superla Mine 


Lubricants include: 


No. 3—A dripless oil for fairly tight 
loader gear cases, and excellent for wick 
feed oilers on loaders and locomotive 
bearings. 


No. 4—A fibrous type thickened oil par- 
ticularly for Goodman Loader lubrica- 
tion. 


No. 5—A fibrous type thickened oil for 
gears and transmissions on Joy Loaders. 
Particularly useful in reducing consump- 
tion. 


No. 6—A fibrous type thickened oil for 
gear cases and gathering head pots on 
Joy Loaders. Can be applied with pres- 
sure gun for bearings. 


No. 7—A fibrous type, soap-thickened 
oil for general mine lubrication under- 
ground—for loaders, shuttle car motor 
gear cases, and conveyor bearing lubri- 
cation. 


No. 8—A smooth type, heavy thickened 
oil for armature bearings and make-up 
in cases requiring a leak-proof lubricant. 


INDOILS... Three grades of straight 


mineral oils for hydraulic systems. 


No. 75 } meet all loader hydraulic system 


No. 41 ) Provide a range of viscosities to 
No. 95 ) requirements. 





. . Use it wisely | 
| 


Oil is ammunition . 
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foken” «emonstration, occurred at least 
ev 24 hours, burying and _ killing 
yilians. | 
He staied that attacks of this kind 
ere to be anticipated on our eastern 
acts as made by Germans and on the 
ester coast as perpetrated by Japanese. 
here are no “humane raids’; invariably 





ch “incidents” result in the death of a 
we number of persons. That there are 


») more is due to the fact that the people | 


we protected themselves by entering air- 


pid shelters. All forms of civilian defense, | 


cept that of how to trench and tunnel 
+ the victims, have been given consid- 
stion and action has been taken, and Col. 


sh urged that this feature be not | 


eglected. 

Officers for the coming year, either pre- 
‘ously elected or chosen at the session of 
ly 10, are: chairman: Evan Evans, vice 
resident and general manager, Lehigh 
javigation Coal Co., Lansford,’ Pa.; vice 
harman: L. D. Lamont, division super- 


tendent, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & | 


on Co., Pottsville, Pa.; secretary-treasurer: 
lovd S. Sanders, assistant district man- 
vt, Goodman Manufacturing Co., 
Vilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Executive committee for one year (Car- 
ed over): George A. Roos, general man 
vet, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
o., Pottsville, Pa.; C. A. Gibbons, gen 
r] manager, Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
anticoke, Pa.; Harry W. Montz, mining 
wineer, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa; W. C. M. Butler, president 
hd general manager, Central Pennsylvania 
Duarry, Stripping & Construction Co., 
wleton, Pa.; Harold M. Smyth, presi 
ent, St. Clair Coal Co., St. Clair, Pa. 
Executive committee for two years 
cartied forward): Cadwallader Evans 
vice president and general manager, 
ison Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.; Edward 
mifith, vice president and general man 
pet, Glen Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.; 
iam H. Lesser, mechanical and elec 
cal engineer, Pierce Management, Scran- 
n, Pa.; Herbert D. Kynor, general man 
pet, East Bear Ridge Colliery Co., Hazle 
n, Pa; D. C. Helms, mining engineer, 
chigh Navigation Coal Co., Lansford, Pa. 
Executive committee for three vears 
newly elected): Carroll A. Garner, vice 
resident, Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., Jeddo, 
Harry H. Otto, mining engineer, Hud 
n Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.; R. Y. Wil 
ms, consulting engineer, Pottsvile, Pa.; 
HH. Stockett, general manager, Weston 
son & Co., Shenandoah, Pa.; Robert 
Klotz, district manager, Hercules 
der Co., Hazleton. Pa. 


idvalley Breaker 
ing Revamped 


[0 prepare coal from its Continental 
i¢ and from another nearby operation 
sently being reopened, the Hazle Brook 
Co.. Jeddo, Pa., is revamping the 
hdvalley breaker, near Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
¢ Midvalley operation was closed down 
the latter part of 1942 and the mine, 
‘uch, was permanently abandoned. 
pon Completion of the Midvalley breaker 
sions, it is reported that the company 
labandon its Raven Run breaker. 
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move on a 
checkerboard of priorities 


Today, we are confronted with the huge task of supplying 
war industries with Deltabeston Asbestos-insulated Wires 
and Cables in quantities that far exceed the highest peak in 
our history. This unprecedented demand comes at a time when 
raw materials are scarce and schedules are strictly regulated 
by those responsible for the direction of the war. So if we 
sometimes fail to maintain our high standard of deliveries, 
you must bear with us. We wish our service could be more 
personal, but war orders move on a checkerboard of priorities. 


Deltabeston is doing everything in its power to speed up 
deliveries. We are working day and night, seven days a week 
to satisfy the ever-increasing demands for Deltabeston Asbes- 
tos-insulated Cables. We’ve expanded with more machinery, 
more manpower and more buildings, straining all our resources 


to help speed the day of Victory. 


Because of the new conditions imposed by war we are 
continuously experimenting with new techniques and alternate 
materials. These experiments have resulted in new types of 
insulation and protective coverings having definite advantages 
in quality, appearance or performance. In short, we're learning 
today to do tomorrow’s job better. The full benefit of these 
improvements will be available to you after Victory. So re- 
member Deltabeston . . . where heat endangers. 


Here’s the solution to your wiring prob- 
lem where heat prevails. Just write to 
Section Y831-10, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. G-E Deltabeston 
Wires and Cables are distributed nation- 
ally by Graybar Electric Company, G-E 
Supply Corp., and other Merchandise 
Distributors. 
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Fourth of six easy steps in 

Thermit welding of rail joints: 
Pouring molten Thermit metal. 

Prior fo pouring, rails were 
aligned and clamped into po- 
sition, sand mold was formed 

and mold box clamped to 
rails, While rail ends were 

being preheated, crucible was 
charged. Finally, weld will be 

cleaned, hammered and 
ground fo railhead finish. 


































How easy-to-make 
THERMIT WELDS help you meet 
peak production schedules 


The metal of a Thermit weld is of rail steel quality. The weld is made 
so quickly and cools so gradually that Thermit welding produces a 
minimum of internal stresses. The result is a weld of unusual strength 
and durability ... properties that enable you to transform main haulage 
track into stretches of smooth, continuous rail that will take everything, 
and more, that your peak production loads and traffic can give them, 

With only a little training under a Metal & Thermit supervisor, 
your track crew can make Thermit welds. Your benefits start at once. 
Among them are: a full 45% saving in track maintenance—saving 
in power—less wear and tear on rolling stock—the elimination, in 
the construction of new track, of thousands of pounds of critical metals 
usually used for mechanical rail joints. 


| Send for the concise, informative, illustrated book- 
let, ‘Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track.” 


NOTE: Anticipating your Thermit requirements as much in 
advance as possible you will help us to meet your needs. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


ERM I> Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
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COMING MEETI? Gs 


@ National Safety Council: 32d og, 
gress and exposition, Oct. 5-7, Hog 
Sherman, Chicago. 








@ American Institute of Mining oy 
Metallurgical Engineers and Amey. 
can Society of Mechanic] Eng; 
neers: joint fuels conference. Oct , 
and 29, William Penn Hotel, Pity 
burgh, Pa. 











THERMIT | 
; ; \\ WELDING // 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. WS y 












Mine Union Return to AFI. 
Favored by Tobin 




















Affirmative action on the applicatiq 
John L. Lewis for reaffiliation of 
United Mine Workers with the Ame 
Federation of Labor is favored by Ds 
J. Tobin, president of the Internat 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters and chai 
of the committee appointed by the 4 
executive committee to confer with | 
Lewis on the miners’ application fo 
afhliation. The two other members of 
A.F.L. committee are Matthew W 
A.F.L. vice president, and George j 
rison, president of the Brotherhooi 
Railway Clerks. 

Mr. Tobin’s views were given in 
editorial appearing in the Internati 
Teamster, official organ of his om 
tion, following which he called a 
ence with Mr. Lewis for July 20 in \\ 
ington. The conference, held behind 
doors, was understood to be for the] 
pose of discussing technical aspects ¢ 
proposed reaffiliation, including jun 
tional frictions between the U.M.W 
various A.F.L. unions, and to cle 
way for final action at the A.F.L. eve 
council meeting in August. 


Manpower Survey Launched 
To Find Hard-Coal Labor 


A survey to determine available 
power in the anthracite region of Per 
vania was started July 12 by the l 
Employment Service offices in the W 
Barre-Scranton area. Launched as 4 
ernment effort to provide more empl 
for the hard-pressed hard-coal opeti 
Dr. Frank P. Maguire, area directo 
the War Manpower Commission, 
nounced that a recommendation had! 
forwarded through the proper cha 
that any Lackawanna or Luzerne © 
mine worker now in the armed for 
released if willing to return to thes 

Dr. Maguire indicated that a pm 
was under consideration for holding 
ferences with local selective service ™ 
to establish provisions not to wilt 
any more mine workers for the 4 
forces. Help in mines in the \ 
Barre-Scranton area has been estil 
at from 5,000 to 10,000 short of the 
that will be necessary for it to do tt 
in meeting the production total of 6. 
000 tons set by the government for! 

Efforts in the hard-coal region to i 
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To Help Increase Wartime Production, 
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; Cities Service Offers All Essential Industries 
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is test helps to solve combustion problems, 
veals how fuel can be conserved, and the 
antity and quality of the product increased. 


bday, a vast majority of our industrial plants still 
e without any means of maintaining accurate com- 
pstion control. 


is to these plants that Cities Service Oil Companies 
ww offer, without charge or obligation, a complete 
mbustion control test with the unique, new Cities 
rvice Industrial Heat Prover. This service is avail- 
le on request in most of the important industrial 
ies East of the Rocky Mountains. 


given it 
Internati 
his orga 
lled a C 
v 20 in \ 


behind e Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover has been 
yen ind 


oroughly tested on practically every type of com- 


ae stion equipment in this country and with every kind 
ir in fuel. 


UMW 
| to ceri 0as been adopted by users of steam power plants, 


en hearth furnaces, cement kilns, heat-treating 
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E CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—a 
/ accurate combustion analysis instrument—devel- 
ed by the Cities Service Research Division to enable 
Ose engaged in the oxygen control of furnace atmos- 
tres to achieve greater combustion efficiency at less cost. 
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A Free Industrial Heat Prover Test! 


apparatus, crucible furnaces and internal combustion 
engines. 


Accurate combustion analysis made as a result of 
the Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover tests have 
resulted in considerable savings in fuel costs, have 
reduced repairs and replacements on furnace linings, 
crucibles and refractories due to flame corrosion .. . 
and have led to increased production of better and 
more uniform products. 


Wire or phone your nearest Cities Service office or 
mail the coupon today—-for a Cities Service Industrial 
Heat Prover test in your plant. 


A member of the Cities Service engineering staff will 
then visit your plant at your convenience and make 
a Heat Prover analysis of your combustion processes. 
This engineer has been carefully trained for the 
purpose, and has at his command extensive informa- 
tion gathered by the Cities Service Research Division 
from power, metallurgical and chemical fields. 


f--------------- 


| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 1685 
| I 
| Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. | 
I I 
| Please arrange a Cities Service Industrial Heat | 
' Prover test for my plant. I understand there is | 
no charge or obligation for this service. 
Name = 
| Title a @ 
| 
Company = 
| ompan} 
| Address | 
Osis iat sh is i Sis ne nin Gs ha hn: i = am al 


Orl iS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY# 


CITIES cone COMPANY 


fe ile icie} 


NEW YORK 
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PAY THEIR WAY IN 


i factors enable Walter Tractor Trucks to pay for 
themselves more quickly than conventional hauling 
equipment. First, their higher ton-per-hour capacity boosts 
production and cuts hauling costs. Second, their ability 
to haul at sustained speeds in any weather or ground 


condition provides greater yearly tonnages. 


Walter Tractor Trucks are hauling up to 50 ton payloads 
on steep grades and twisting roads, through soft dirt, mud 
and slippery surfaces that stop other trucks. These hauling 


feats are made possible by the super-traction of the exclu- 


sf 


sive Walter Four Point Positive Drive System in which thr 


patented Automatic Locking Differentials proportion ! 
power to each of the FOUR driving wheels according ' 


its traction at any instant. 


The details of the Walter Tractor Truck's 175 H.! 
Diesel Motor — its Tractor Type Transmission with wid 
choice of gear ratios —its Suspended Double Reductid 
Drive and other features, are described in literature s¢ 


upon request. Write today for complete information. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. e@ 1001-19 IRVING AVE., RIDGEWOOD, QUEENS, L, |., N. Y. 
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anpower received an additional spur 
fom the action of the U. S. Army on 
July 20 in authorizing the release of about 
4500 service men with mining experi- 
ence for work in copper, zinc and molybde- 
um Mics 


tges Post-War Guarantee 
Of 200-Day Work Year 


Warning that failure to renew the 
Rituminous Coal Act may bring on post- 
yar collapse of the coal industry and the 
United Mine Workers, the American 
ouncil on Public Affairs, in a report pre 
yared by Dr. Richard Kirby and released 
in Washington, D. C., July 11, advocated 
guaranteed "200 days employment per year 
for miners after the war. The report pro 

sed the creation of a common fund by 
coal operators to finance the 200-day 
employment schedule. 


New Pursglove Organization 
Plans to Rehabilitate 


Reorganization of the Pursglove Coal 

Mining Co., Pursglove, W. Va., prepara 
tory to sehabilitation of its properties has 
been effected with the following official 
setup: George Morse, chairman of the 
board of directors; Joseph Pursglove Jr., 
president; Albert H. Hunt, vice president; 
Robert G. Seaburn, treasurer, and S. 
Richard Pursglove, secretary. Consolida 
ion Coal Co. has been made exclusive 
sales agent for the company in considera 
tion for advancing the money for the 
rehabilitation. 

This move was a result of two dis 
asters within six months, the last one, 
jan. 8, resulting in the complete shut 
down of mine No. 15. According to 
Joseph Pursglove Jr., “No. 15 mine is 
now being dewatered and will be back 
into production in September, soon after 
which new loading and cutting equipment 
now under order will start to come in. 
New offices are being built at Pursglove 
to house the accounting department and 
treasurer, moving from Cleveland. Several 
programs are being launched whereby we 
expect to boost production to at least 
6,000 tons a day 7 a few months. 

“Beginning Aug. 1, all executive offices 
of the company will be under one roof at 
Pursglove. A ‘new lease has been entered 
into with the Cochran Coal & Coke Co. 
which adds about 4,000 acres of solid 
Pittsburgh seam coal to the 1,400 acres 
now leased at the No. 15 mine. This new 
acreage insures a life of at least 50 years 
tor the No. 15 mine. 

“A new airshaft and escapeway is now 
being put down into the No. 2 mine, 
which will permit the mining of several 
thousand acres of Sewickley coal adjacent 
to the present workings. This will insure 

a Wyear life for this mine in coal lands 

iow owned in fee by the company. These 
‘wo Pursglove mines now have greater 
serves than almost any other mines in 
northern West Virginia. 

“This long life amply justifies the me 
chanical and safety programs we are 
‘ontemplating for both operations. We 
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1, “So my young- 
ster says to me, 
‘Pop, what are you | __ 2. “1 wish my 
doing to win the kid would ask 


war?’ “ 





simple questions 
like that.“ 


=... ae 


3. “Yeah, that was i tS 


easy. All you had 
fo say was we’re 
the guys... .“ 


4, “... who keep 
electrical cappara- 
tus on the job for 
steady war pro- 
duction.“’ 


5. “You fellows 
talk too much, 
Hurry up with those 
jobs so | can put a 
‘red coat on them.” 


PROTECTING 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


There’s a G-E Insulation for Every Need 


These are only 5 of a complete line of insulation 
materials designed for service under all conditions. 
For detailed information, write to Section 
M833-10, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















D0 YOUR SCRE, 
COMPARE 


Do your vibrating screens provide automatic 
screen cloth tension .. . prevent rapid wear caused 
by whipping of screen cloth? 





Can you change the screen cloth on any one 
deck of your screens without touching the others 
. .. thus cutting down non-productive maintenance 
time? 


Do your screens give you the protection against 
bearing troubles . . . protection assured by the 
use of only two, easily accessible bearings .. . 
neither of which supports the screen's weight? 








































Are your screens using power economically .. . 
giving you more prceduction per _KWH—size for 
size—than any other heavy-duty screen? 


If your screens do not have these high-produc- 
tion-at-low-cost features, you do not have PLAT-O 
Vibrating Screens . . . and if you do not have 
PLAT-O Screens, we believe we can show you 
where you can increase your tonnage and your 
profits by changing over now to PLAT-O. 


DEISTER MACHINE CO. 


Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 

















—Doompt SHIPMENTS 
To SUPERIOR customers 


wma YOU WANT THE RIGHT KIND of carbon 
brushes when you wan! them. Superior facilities, 
growing steadily for 24 years, assure you of just 
such service. To save your time, get our Reference 
Catalog No. 7, carefully compiled, without sales 
S talk, on brushes for many types of mining equipment. 


SUPERIOR CARBON PRODUCTS, INC. 














Write us today about 


“ 9111 George Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
ir 
a few territories still C l] PE p 0} CARBON 
open. 


BRUSHES 
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| for one 3x6-ft. single-deck Plat-O vibrat 





are going to press safety above ey 
other consideration. Among other things 
we plan to install special equipm«nt fo 
fighting mine fires. This equipmeat wil 
be in the form of fully equipped fire 
trains ready at all times to be rushed ty 
the scene of a fire. These trains vill jp. 
clude tank cars and pumps as well as cag 
filled with brattice Jumber, nails, ‘>ratticg 
cloth, rock dust and all the n Cessary 
tools. 

“With this equipment we will be able 
to get to a fire before it has any start, 
We also plan to employ an_ every-day 
check system with methane indicaiors op 
our main air splits. These will be posted 
regularly on a main mine-contro! map 
so that any areas liberating increasec! quan. 
tities of gas will be immediately dis 
covered.” 

The Pursglove Coal Sales Corp., Cleve 
land, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Pursglove Coal Mining Co., will continue 
to sell coal for a number of other mines 
for which it is exclusive sales agent, 
Joseph Pursglove Sr., president of the min- 
ing company for the last 34 years, will 
continue as president of the sales company, 


Miners in Walkout Ineligible 
For Unemployment Benefits 


Pennsylvania coal miners, both anthr 
cite and bituminous, who. participated in 
the three walkouts in May, June and July 
are not eligible to collect unemployment 
compensation for the time they wer 
idle, according to a ruling on July 13 by 
State Secretary of Labor and Industy 
William H. Chestnut. In his decision Sec 
retary Chestnut held that miners’ unem: 
ployment as of and after May 1, the date 
the government took over the coal mines, 
was actually due to a strike against the 
United States. He found the miners “vol: 
untarily leaving work without good cause.” 


New Preparation Facilities 





Coat Processinc Corp., Dixiana, Va. 
—Contract closed with Kanawha Mfg. 
Co. for mine-run feeder and conveyor, two 
Robins Gyrex screens, shaking chutes, 
crusher, conveyors and lump loading boom; 
timber structure; capacity, 125 tons 
per hour preparing lump, stoker and by: 
product sizes. 


Jonrs Coat Corp., Middleport Col 
liery, Middleport, Pa—Contract closed 
with Deister Concentrator Co. for mine 
SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck No. 7 wast: 
ing tables; five for treatment of No. | 
buckwheat, two for handling rice, and 
two for barley size, anthracite. 


Pexin Mininc Co., Pekin, II]_—Con 
tract closed with Deister Machine Co. 





ing screen equipped with 5/16-in. cleat 
square-opening steel-wire screen cloth t0 
prepare stoker coal at rated capacity 
30 tons per hour. 

Ryon Coat Co., Pottsville, Pa.—-Con 
tract closed with Deister Concentrate! 
Co. for two SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck 
No. 7 washing tables to treat No. + 
buckwheat and barley. 
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/Diie OVERSEAS ATTACK 


a demands powerhouse sup- Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


s’ unen: port. To keep STEAM 


the date HM =~ engines in continuous heavy 
a duty operation use... 


as ..» SINCLAIR STEAM 
ha Mfz CYLINDER and VALVE 
apes OILS. These oils meet any 


chutes ‘ . 
‘ag boom: combination of speeds, pres- 
25 tons sures, temperatures and 
and by moisture conditions. They 
ve ea offer safe lubrication in peak 
ct closed load and emergency overload 


for nine operation. 

af W ish- 

of No. | 

rice, and Write for **The Service Factor'’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 








11].—Con- 
thine Co 
O vibrat- 
5-in. cleat 


FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Thue Eary-to-do“/hings }: 


size 
run 


24-in 
squat 
SPEED DRILLING, REDUCE MAINTENANCY ‘: 
for 0 
Maintaining a CP Post-Mounted Coal Drill is really slate 
very simple, despite the severe service to which the We 
drill is subjected. 
Keep all bolts tight and replace missing ones... miss- Can 
ing bolts allow grease to escape, cause excessive To | 
wear on pinion, gears and bearings. Lubricate clutch a 
and gear systematically... prevent undue wear. i 
Clean boxing case liner and thread bar regularly — a 
eliminate the friction that burns out armatures and pes 
bends thread bars. so 
Princ 
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HOW TO GET MAXIMUM SERVICE FROM ® POST-MOUNTED ELECTRIC COAL DRILLS 
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‘Oil clutch hesing at tires points every 





_ day: 12 drops of oil. DO NOT USE GREASE. 


In | 


sign: 
Dtewal 


KaeKKKKKES i0ns ; 


mets CHICAGO PNEUMATIC fii i 


ELECTRIC TOOLS 70.0% COMPANY Vacuum pumes PE 
(Hicycle...Universal) DIESEL ENGINES 


Ls Avi am 
ROCK DRit General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. ATION ACCESSoRiES pos: 


post, | 
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Sre) BENVILLE Coat & Miuninc Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio—Contract closed with 
Deister Machine Co. for one 5x10-ft. 
double deck Plat-O vibrating screen to 
size 100 tons per hour of 16x0-in. mine- 
run coil; top deck to be equipped with 
24.in. and bottom deck with 14-in. clear 
square opening screen cloth. 

WattacE Coat Co., Marion, Ill.— 
Contract closed with Deister Machine Co. 
for one 4x12-ft. single-deck Plat-O vibrat- 
ing scrcen equipped with perforated steel 
plate having 2-in. diameter round holes 
to size a rated capacity of 150 tons per 
hour of 16x0-in. mine-run coal. 


NC 


Canada Mobilizes Resources 
To Meet Fuel Crisis 


Coal production in British Columbia 
continues to decline, giving new ground 
for fears of a fuel shortage in the coast 
cities of Canada next winter, according 
to reports. Efforts are already being made 
to mobilize wood-fuel collection and dis- 
tribution, and the cooperation of logging 
ind pulp and paper companies is being 
sought. Meantime negotiations are under 
way for the building of new roads in the 
Prince George area to tap sources of coal 
that in the past have been neglected. 

J. G. Turgeon, M. P. for Caiboo, is 
asking for federal appropriations to cover 
the cost of connecting the Hudson Hope 
coal deposits to Dawson Creek. This would 
provide coal not only for settlers in that 
area but for thousands of soldiers of the 
United States and Canada in the northern 
country, it was stated. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Federal Minister 
of Labor, said on July 14 that Canada 
must cut and bring to the surface more 
coal from her own mines to meet the 
threat of a possible shortage of fuel in 
future, and appealed to industry, farmers 
and others who are able to cut fuel wood to 
do so. In an address broadcast over a 
national network Mr. Mitchell said that 
in the last fiscal year Canada used nearly 
37,400,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
slightly less than half of which was _pro- 
duced in the Dominion. More than 19,- 
200,000 tons was imported from the 
United States. 

“In order to keep pace with our ex 
panding war economy during the present 
fiscal year, which will carry us to March 
31, 1944,” said the Labor Minister, “‘it is 
estimated we will require about 4,100,000 
tons more than we used last vear. ‘To meet 
this increased production, it is obvious 
that we must increase our imports of 
bituminous coal from the United States, or 
inctease our own production, or both. We 
vill hope that there may be available to us 
s much coal from United States sources 
aS We secured last year.” 

In a statement July 8 announcing the 
tsignation of Coal Controller J. McG. 
stewart, C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
ins and Supply, said that the seriousness 
{the coal situation had caused a steadily 
hereasing amount of work for the con- 
roller. ‘I'he Minister said Mr. Stewart re 
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LESSORS 
PUMPS 


GINES igned because business reasons made it 
ESSORIES possible for him to give full time to the 


post. Mr. Stewart is being succeeded by 
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KE. J. Brunning, president and general 
manager of Consumers Glass Co., who has 
been director-general of the Department of 
Munitions, ammunition and gun _ produc- 
tion branch. Mr. Brunning, in his new 
post, becomes chairman of the Emergency 
Coal Production Board, set up by the 
government some months ago to take 
steps to increase domestic coal production. 

Associate coal controller—a new post— 
under Mr. Brunning will be Ian Mac- 
Laren of Toronto, president of a coal 
company. 

A long list of recommendations for 
meeting the expected coal crisis next win- 
ter was adopted by Toronto City Council 
when members indorsed a majority report 


of the Special Coal Committee. At the 
same time the Council rejected a proposal 
for establishment of a municipal coal pile 
contained in a minority report of Con- 
troller Lewis Duncan and Alderman J. B. 
Salsberg. Also voted down was a suggestion 
for hiring a full-time official to advise the 
Coal Committee regarding the coal situa- 
tion. 

Contained in the adopted majority re- 
port was a recommendation that the 
Dominion Government assume control of 
the fuel business “from the mines and the 
forest to the consumer” during the period 
of national emergency. Other recommenda- 
tions were for a fuel controller appointed 
by the government for the Toronto area; 





SHOWER BATHS 





BOOST COAL PRODUCTION 


Give your men a chance to wash off grime and sweat—provide adequate wash 
and shower facilities to keep the men fit for the next day's work. 


The experience cf all industry points to improved morale and efficiency. Where 
Bradleys are installed, absenteeism due to Dermatitis and other skin affections is 
reduced—washing being considered of first importance by industrial physicians. 


Bradley Multi-Stall Showers are the shower counterpart cf Bradley Group 


Install five showers as one unit. 
Cut piping connections 80%, 





co., 











Washfountains, being offered in 5-stall units that 
reduce piping and piping connections by 80%. 
Only one set of supply lines is needed for a 5-stall 
Bradley as against 5 sets of supply lines for five 
conventional single-stall showers. They come 
partially assembled for quick installation and save 
steel because partitions are of 
moisture-resistant pressed wood. 


Write today for Catalog 4010 
— BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 


2309 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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rock work and 
wet 


Du Pont “Gelobel’”’ C is a semi-gelatinous permissible used both for 


underground rock work and shooting coal in wet places. Its velocity 
is high enough for good rock breakage, yet it gives an excellent grade 
of lump coal. 

Compared with other water-resistant permissibles, it has a high 
stick count. Therefore, where water conditions formerly required the 
use of low-count permissible gelatins, ‘“Gelobel” C is economical to 
use. The dependability of ‘“‘Gelobel’’ C is proved by the constantly 
increasing demand for it by leading operating companies. 

Talk with your Du Pont Representative about ““Gelobel” C. He has 
complete information. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Ex- 
plosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT...one pound of waste 
fat will produce glycerin for enough dyna- 
mite to blast fifteen tons of soft coal for war 
production? Urge housewives to save fats 

. butchers everywhere will buy them. 


RE 


G.U. S$. PAT. OFF 


“GELOBEL” ¢€ 


August, 1943 
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Bureau of Mines Approvals 


four approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the U. 
§. Bureau of Mines in June, as 
follows: 

Joy Mfg. Co.—Types 8BU-10 
and 8BU-11 loading machines; 15- 
hp. motor, 220 and 440 volts, a.c.; 
Approvals 480 and 480A; June 12. 

joy Mfg. Co.—Types 8BU-10 
and 8BU-11 loading machines; 15- 
hp. motor, 250 and 500 volts, d.c.; 
Approvals 481 and 481A; June 19. 

Ohio Brass Co.—T ype FG splice 
box; Approval 482; June 22. 

Joy Mfg. Co—Type 11BU-8 
loading machine; two motors, 50-hp. 
and 3-hp.; 220 and 440 volts, a.c.; 
Approvals 483 and 483A; June 26. 





pooling of delivery services; examination 
of profit margins and development of the 
Alberta coal fields. 

The Toronto Board of Control tele- 
graphed Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
July 6 asking for immediate rationing of 
domestic fuel in the Toronto area. ‘The 
decision was made after a motion by Con- 
troller Robert H. Saunders, who attacked 
what he called delay in making definite 
plans for the coal situation. He said many 
people are laying in large supplies for 
next winter, while others are unable to 
buy an ounce of coal. 

O. C. Sturdy, of the Department of 
Munitions, stated in an address in ‘Toronto 
July 16 that 1,700 industries in Ontario 
and Quebec will be closed this winter 
because of lack of fuel or heavy restrictions 
in the use of coal. Most of these industries 
are non-essential, he added, and a survey 
is being conducted to arrive at final con 
clusions. 

Mr. Sturdy said there probably would 
be very little anthracite available for do 
mestic use in Ontario and the area in 
Quebec west of Sherbrooke. School boards 
will be restricted in their purchases of 
coal for school buildings. “‘“Some churches, 
theatres and similar institutions may be 
closed and Canadians may have to develop 
1 greater interest in heavy underwear and 
storm windows,” he suggested. 

The Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply announced July 23 that under the 
order of July 15 by which Quebec and 
Ontario householders must agree to pur- 
chase high-volatile soft coal for one- 
quarter of their requirements if they are 
to be supplied with a full year’s fuel sup 
ply, very fine sizes of coke, hard coal and 
Pocahontas will be placed in the same 
lass as high-volatile soft coal. Coal Con- 
troller E. J. Brunning said any consumer 
who buys the fine-size coal for one quarter 
of his requirements will be permitted to 
purchase high-grade Class A fuel for the 
femaining three-quarters of his needs. 

The Department of Munitions and Sup 
ply reported July 9 in a Canadian House 
ot Commons return that a saving of 
1,000,000 tons of coal is expected to be 
effected by a conservation program in in 
dustrial and domestic establishments. The 
teturn, in reply to questions by J. W. Mc 
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BEARINGS 


There are standard 
Ahlberg Ball Bearings and 
Bower Roller Bearings for 
most applications. 
Whether you are building 
new equipment or mod- 
ernizing present equip- 
ment, AHLBERG 
Ball Bearings and 
BOWER Tapered Roller 
Bearings will do the job 
efficiently, economically 


and satisfactorily. 


\ 
COMPANY 


of (C38) Master Ball Bearings 





Impartial tests conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, proved that 
MOSEBACH FLASHWELDED RAIL 
BONDS are as strong as the cable itself. 
The average breaking strength of twelve 
Mosebach bonds, selected at random 
from stock, was within 7% of the rated 
cable strength of 5,700 pounds, These 
Mosebach bonds were also shown to be 
12% stronger than other competitive 
bonds tested. Specify Mescoweld Rail 
Bonds for strength and long life! 





MOSEBACH 


ELECTRIC & SUPPLY CO. 
1115 Arlington Avenue, Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 
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Eliminates the need of 


1 ROLLED AXLE 








1 ROLLED CHANNEL 


2 SHRUNK-ON DUST COL- 
LARS and 


2 CAST-STEEL BOXES 































Send 
for 
Latest 

| Bulletin! 






Main Office and Works 









STREAMLINED ECONOMY 


Duncan offers an important new product 
important 
shapes not now easily procured. 


DUNCAN Integral-Cast STEEL AXLE 


STEEL MINE CAR WHEELS AND TRUCKS 
TO ANY SPECIFICATIONS 


Duncan is headquarters for all steel mine car wheel 
and truck requirements; loose and tight wheels with 
ball, roller, or sleeve bearings; continuous and roller- 
bearing trucks, etc. Write us about your requirements. 


DUNCAN FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


WITH THIS BREAKER YOU CAN 
SUPPLY THE DEMAND FOR EGG OR 
MEDIUM LUMP 


Patented Double Roll 
Breaker adjustable to 
produce any size be- 
tween 6” and 187 Breaks 






MSN ALLY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


cost answer to 


immediate mine-car needs: - 





SUPERIOR 
BY TEST 


The following results 
were obtained by plac- 
ing two axles in hy- 
draulic press, each 
bolted flat on face of 
press and bent to a 
30° angle on each end 
of axle: CAST AXLE 
. . » 225 tons—ROLLED 
AXLE . . . 200 tons— 
neither axle showing a 
sign of fracture. 


mill 


Carefully controlled chemical 
properties and careful heat treat- 
ing of cast steel axles will equal 
the strength of rolled axles. Cast 
axle weighs only 125 lbs. com- 
plete — eliminating 225 lbs. of 
weight. 















without crushing. 


CAN BE MADE 


PITTSBURG con 


CORP. 


General Sales Office Eastern Office 


Pittsburg, Kansas 307 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago Koppers Bldg.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Gibbon (M.P., Argenteuil), sad the BB sorave 
| available domestic coal stock in Ontariy MB ijcted 
and Quebec at June 1 was 616,675 ton od Lev 
compared with 981,922 tons on une | a t 
1942. Bic 
The return also dealt with fue! woog ny 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board x i es 
porting that subsidies paid to June 26 vad a 
fuel wood totalled $11,536. The Munition - ‘ 
Department said it was estimated son, mes 
7,000,000 cords had been cut this yeq “Whi 
compared with 8,000,000 in the core tabiliz 
sponding period of 1942. It was expected % arel 
that about 8,500,000 cords would } a 
available Dec. 1. Plans were bein ma esearc] 
for a maximum cut to reduce the use of wee 
coal and supply war needs. b Cos 

While imports, largely from the Unite ave 
States, of anthracite have shown an in. fyblica 
crease of about 105,000 tons during the Fi oal 
first five months of 1943 (up from 1,582, “Th 
194 tons to 1,687,598 tons), imports of Mom 
bituminous coal have shown a decreas Btu 
of about 333,500 tons, the total being fiom | 
down from 5,473,183 to 5,139,659. More Mienort 
than a proportional decline for the fir : val 
months occurred in May, when imports alll 
were down by over 163,000 tons ftom Mean 
1,119,515 last year to 956,213. wanes? 

The Florence colliery in Nova Scotiz, ipod | 
which had been idle since July 6, resumed HM cathe 
operations on July 19 when coal mines { 
returned to work pending consideration of 
their case by the Federal War Labo I \fos 
Board. About 700 men became idle afte Hiya } 
shooters and loaders went on strike fo: Hloved 
| higher wages. At a special meeting, the Minot 
| miners unanimously voted to return t 
| D itum1 
| 





work. 
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Woomer Leaves Warner Co. 
| To Become Consultant 







Jerry W. Woomer, general manager 
| of mines for W. H. Warner & Co., operit 
| ing mines in Ohio, has severed his connet 
| 
| 
| 







tion with that company and _ is_ noi 
practicing as a mining enginecring con 
| sultant with offices in the Wheeling Bani 
| & ‘Trust Building, Wheeling, W. \: 
In this work he is affliated with Paul 
| Weir, Clayton G. Ball and George ( 
McFadden, consultants with offices 1 
| Chicago. Since his graduation _ fros 
| Pennsylvania State College Mr. Woomer 
has been associated also with the Pitt 
| burgh Coal Co. and the Hanna Coal C 


* C 
Briquets’ Heating Value Aided ¥ 
| By Steam-Drying Wyoming Coa & 


Tests conducted by the U. S. Bure 
of Mines have proved that the heating 
| value of briquets formed from W yom 
sub-bituminous coal is about 12. percet! 
| greater per unit of weight when the 0 
is steam-dried preliminary to briquettin 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director, informed Sect 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes Jul 
14 in reporting on another phase of th 
| Bureau’s work in promoting more efficient 
| utilization of the nation’s reserves of soit 
| fuels. 

Because of its tendency to slack a 
| disintegrate, sub-bituminous coal may ™ 
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priquetts to facilitate transportation, 
torage and use. The Bureau's tests, con 
icted at the Golden (Colo.) field station, 
mployed four commercial asphaltic bind- 
in the preparation of specimen briquets, 
vhich e subjected to the following 
ests: «COpressive strength, accelerated 
lacking, abrasion, burning and normal 


nd accelerated weathering. Special equip 
nent was constructed by research workers 
» conduct the experiments. 

While steam-drying sub-bituminous coal 
tabilizes the briquets to some extent, it 
ppparently imparts no significant improve 


ments in physical properties, said the 
esearch workers, V. F. Parry, supervising 
bgineer of the Golden station, and John 


Goodman, associate chemical engineer, 
hose experiments are described in a 
yiblication, “Briquetting Sub-bituminous 
al.” 

“The heating value of briquets made 
rom steam-dried coal is about 12,200 
B t.u.- per pound, compared with 10,000 
om briquets made from raw coal,” their 
port explains. ““This difference in heat 
yg value has important significance when 
onsidering transportation costs. The 
team-dried briquets stood up better under 
omal weathering but raw-coal briquets 
ood up slightly better during accelerated 
eathering.”” 


Parafhn No Added Protection 


| Messrs. Perry and Goodman asserted 
at high concentrations of binder em 
loyed in holding pieces of coal together 
nnot eliminate the tendency of sub 
ituminous coal to disintegrate nor does 
¢ application of a paraffin coating offer 
ditional protection for such briquets. 
For purposes of comparison, the prop 
ties of briquets made from Pocahontas 
w-volatile coal also were studied in the 
search project. 

“Generally speaking, it was found that 
iquets equal in quality to commercial 
quets made from higher-rank coals (such 
$ Pocahontas) could not be made from 

or steam-dried sub-bituminous coal,” 
e Bureau technicians commented. 

\ copy of the publication “Briquetting 
bbituminous Coal,” Report of Investi 
tions 3707, Department of the Interior, 

be obtained from the Bureau of 

nes, Washington, D. C. 


itish Research Men See Coal 
Only Lasting Power Source 


al and coal alone can provide the one 
ble stable reserve to which our indus 
civilization can turn, according to 
G. Bennett, Director of the British 
Utilization Research Bureau, in open 

g a two-day conference in London on 
ne 24 on coal structure and its use in 
¢ world industrial, chemical, power, plas 
md similar industries in the future. 
tal world reserves of petroleum, both 
wered and undiscovered, said Mr. Ben 
are sufficient for only another 60 
ts at the very accelerated rate of con 
mption and an oil famine must soon be 
berienced unless oil prospecting is un 
ttaken n other countries with energy 
i to that in the United States. 


h 
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Oil experts agree with coal research 
workers that soon the world will have to 
rely tor its power on liquid-coal products. 
For at least a hundred years the world will 
tely on coal for the bulk of its supplies 
of energy. 

It has often been asserted that there was 
no need to worry about the depletion of 
coal reserves since our successors would 
rely on energy from the sun or from 
disintegrated atoms. That might be so, Mr. 
Bennett continued, but at present there 
is not the slightest indication im = any 
physical laboratory im the world of a 
process being developed which could con 
ceivably provide us with great quantities of 
energy from atomic disintegration. 

It seemed to him that trying to find 
energy from atomic sources under present 


terrestrial conditions was like trving to find 
the proverbial needle in a haystack. A 
lucky shot might give immense returns 
but there was at present no indication that 
the odds against success do not far out- 
weigh possible benefits. 

On the subject of energy from the sun's 
rays, he quoted Professor Hottel’s figures 
for a solar energy trap in the deserts of 
Arizona, the most favorable spot in which 
this could be attempted. For an effective 
horsepower installation, the professor cal- 
culated that 40 hp. per acre could be gen- 
erated throughout the vear. London, with 
cloudy and dull days predominating, 
should be lucky to get 5 hp. and that 
meant that the electrical requirements of 
London alone could be met only if the 
entire Great Britain area were converted 
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into a sun trap. To give continuous serv- 
ice over the 24 hours, power would have 
to be stored and at present there is no 
method of storing intense quanties of ther- 
mal or electrical energy except in the form 
of fuel. 

Anything in the nature of a solar trap 
for energy development means an ex 
penditure far in excess of the installations 
for the conversion of energy stored in the 
shape of oil or coal. Very similar conditions 
apply to the utilization of energy from the 
tides or the wind. The conclusion to which 
scientists concerned with power production 
were forced was that coal, and coal alone, 
provided the stable reserves to which indus- 
try can turn. 

This conference was viewed as of very 


great importance to Britain since its de- 
cisions on policy were expected to influence 
the coal and many similar industries over 
a long period ahead. Among the many pro 
posals are gasification of coal underground, 
as in Russia, and the utilization of the 
resulting products on the surface; establish- 
ment of vast oil-from-coal plants, of plastic 
products from coal, and intensified research 
into the greatest possible use of coal as a 
source of power and industrial energy. Oil 
from coal is particularly desired for postwar 
transport in Britain and plastics byproducts 
equally, but power for industry at its most 
efficient is the real aim of the British scien- 
tist and of the government, which has 
voted £1,000,000 for use in the cause 
of research. 





DON'T LOSE 
MARKETABLE COAL 
TO THE 
REFUSE PILE! 


Marketable coa! lost to the refuse pile, by in- 
efficient coal washing methods, is a total loss. 
Insure your coal washing operations against this 
waste by installing SuperDuty Diagonal Deck 
SuperDuty Tables with 


their extra riffles and separation area assure maxi- 


Coal Washing Tables. 


mum recoveries 


creased coal production. 


increase your daily output 
of marketable coal and afford large savings of 
valuable time and labor. SuperDuty Tables are 
your answer to the demand for tremendous in- 
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For complete information on the SuperDuty No. 
nal Deck Coal Washing Table, write for Bullztin 











Federal Inspection Procram 
Stresses Greater Servic> 


Recognized as an importarit facto 
reducing coal mine injuries in the Ug 
States and aiding the uninte:rupted , 
duction of wartime fuel, the ‘ederg] to 
mine inspection program bezan a » 
fiscal year with plans for ‘ven gr 
service to the industry, Secrctary of 4 
Interior Harold L. Ickes annoy 
July 23. 

While coal-mine injuries cle:med op) 
percent more lives in 1942, accident 
industry as a whole rose an cstimated| 
percent, the Secretary said. This. ty 
was achieved in the face of inctea 
demands for coal, the loss of trip 
workers to the army and to factories » 
shipyards, and other adverse conditi 
affecting the industry. 

Congress included in the 1944 Inte, 
appropriation bill the sum of $722,8% 
about $6,000 less than last ycar—to ¢ 
tinue the inspection program through 4 
Bureau of Mines, Secretary Ickes stig 
and it is expected that approximately |, 
mines will be examined during the fig 
year. Reinspection of many mines a 
accurate check on improvements als 
scheduled. 

More than 1,100 of the larger « 
mines were inspected in the 12 mori 
just ended, bringing the total to 14 
visited since the Bureau of Mines ingg 
tors actually went into the field att 
beginning of 1942, Dr. R. R. Sayers) 
rector of the Bureau, informed Secrel 
Ickes. The coal-mine inspection act 5 
passed in May, 1941, but the selecting: 
training of the first group of inspect 
was not completed until December off 
same year. It was August, 1942, before 
final group of men entered the field 

The mines inspected thus far repre 
about 67 percent of the nation’s prot: 
tion of bituminous and anthracite « 
and approximately 66 percent of the ti 
number of men engaged in coal mim 
Dr. Sayers stated. 

The Bureau’s coal-mine inspection 
is confined almost wholly to investigit 
recommendatory and educational at 
ties, as the Bureau does not have enter 
ment powers. Close cooperation with St 
mining departments and their agents 
maintained. Detailed and comprehen 
reports, prepared after exhaustive examl 
tions of the mines by one or more 0! 
117 inspectors and electrical and explos 
engineers, are submitted to the oper 
mine workers’ organizations, and ‘ 
mining agencies and may be read by 
public at Bureau of Mines offices. | 

Although the 1942 accident recor} 
better than those of years prior to 
coal-mine inspection program, the anil 
toll of life and limb in coal mines st! 
too large to permit a relaxation of ¢ 
either in the federal inspection work 0 
the part of operators and miners, Secret 
Ickes commented. ai 

“In the last 12 months alone, /-' 
men have been killed or injured ™ 
coal mines of the United States, % 
tary Ickes said recently. “Coal-mine 
ties (totaling 1,480 in 1942) annul 
cost the nation a loss of production eq" 
lent to at least 2,000,000 tons of coal! 
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ing trac-dy to hundreds of homes.” 
Under he federal coal-mine inspection 
yogram, |e nation’s major coal fields are 
bivided into eight districts and a head 
byarters ©.lice functions at a central loca- 
fon in each district. ‘The inspection dis 
“ict offices are at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Pitts- 
argh, P: Mount Hope, W. Va.; Birm- 
ngham, \la.; Vincennes, Ind.; Duluth, 
finn; Dallas, Texas; and Salt Lake City, 
Itah. 

Hundreds of major improvements. al- 
eady have been effected in coal mines in 
esponse to these recommendations, sur 
passing even the most optimistic forecasts 
f the program’s sponsors, Secretary Ickes 
eported. These improvements, for which 
he groundwork often has been laid 
hrough years of effort by State coal-mine 
nspection agencies, include better ventila- 
ion, haulage, roof control, and dust re- 
juction or control, the safeguarding of 
Jectricity and electrically operated equip- 
sent, the elimination of water hazards, and 
he adoption of safer explosives and safer 
methods of handling and using them. Many 
yperators have asked and have been given 
id in solving special problems dealing 
ith ventilation and other subjects. 
\lthough there have been a few criti 


cisms of the program, the scores of com- 


nendatory letters from mine operators— 
ome of whom opposed passage of the act 
as well as mine workers and their repre- 


sentatives, have indicated the industry’s 
willingness to support and cooperate with 
the federal coal-mine inspection program. 


The mines already visited were produc- 


ing 431,187,908 tons of coal annually at 
the time of the inspections, or roughly 67 
percent of the nation’s tentatively com- 
puted 1942 output of 637,100,000 tons. 
They emploved 350,506 men, or 66 per- 


cent of the 532,500 men estimated to have 


been emploved in coal mines of the United 


States in 1942. ‘Those inspected included 
62 percent of the 2,500 mines employing 
more than 25 persons cach. Some inspec- 
tions also have and will be made of mines 
employing less than 25 men, of which 
there are approximately 14.000. 

The mine-safety movement still has far 
to go, Secretarv Ickes remarked, for Na- 
tional Safety Council tables show that 
mining as a whole has an accident fre- 
quency rate more than double that of the 
average of 31 major industries and an acci- 
dent severity rate six times as great as that 
of the average of the same _ industries. 
Moreover, mining ranks next to the worst 
of the 31 in frequency and the worst by 
far in severity, and coal-mining accident 
rates are higher than those of metal 
mining. 


Anthracite Industries 
Expands Service 


With the largest staff in its history, the 
Anthracite Industries’ laboratory at Primos, 
Pa, has been enabled still further to ex 
pand its program of development and 
Cooperation with heating equipment manu 
facturers, according to Frank W. Earnest 
It, president of that research and educa 
tonal organization of the hard-coal indus- 
'y. Other important activities reported 
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by Mr. Earnest include the inauguration 





domestic heating is wasted through dirty 


of an intensive fuel conservation cam- and faulty equipment, Anthracite Indus 


paign among consumers and the com- 
pletion of a stoker service survey. 
More than 40 fuel engineers and tech- 


tries, Inc., has embarked on an intensive 
campaign to encourage anthracite users to 
clean and repair their heating plants this 


nicians are now engaged in research on summer. As many dealers are faced with 
anthracite combustion and heat transfer a shortage of manpower, as well as 


methods, systematic testing and improve- 
ment of anthracite-burning equipment of 
all types, and engineering analyses of 
data from all sources. Many of the new 


Te 


strictions on gasoline and tires, the public 
is urged to do the job itself and to call 
upon the dealer only for major repairs. 

To emphasize the importance of elim 


employees are from the anthracite-pro- inating waste through dirty and _ faulty 


ducing region, among them two _ high 
5 =) io) 


school teachers who are working for the through improper firing and operation 


summer to obtain special experience. 


10 percent of the coal annually used for 
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will make him even more so! 


HEN it gets right down to cases, coal is the fuel the 
nation depends upon. Modern stoker firing has boosted 
coal’s stock, removing many of its disadvantages. 


But stokers won't stoke iron! 


You can help make coal the most desirable fuel and hold many 
of the customers who have been forced from oil to coal if you'll 
give them iron-free stoker coal. 


Dings, world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of magnetic equip- 
ment, offers you a complete line of 
electro-magnetic pulleys, spout magnets, 
suspension magnets and magnetic drums 
to provide positive automatic or semi- 
automatic iron removal. 


Write for literature today 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CoO. 
506 E. Smith St. ¢ Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


ING COAL 


equipment as well as that occasioned 


of 


heating plants, “how to do it” stories and 
Because it is estimated that at least articles are being placed with newspapers, 
trade and general magazines, and radio 
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stations serving the anthracite marketing 
area. 

To make certain that users of domestic 
anthracite stokers receive adequate and 
proper attention, the field staff of Anthra- 
cite Industries, Inc. has completed a survey 
to determine what effect wartime con- 
ditions have had on the servicing of such 
equipment by dealers. Principal findings 
are: most consumer complaints requiring 
emergency service during the 1942-43 
heating season were promptly and satis- 
factorily handled; repair and replacement 
parts were readily obtainable; in general, 
dealers are rendering over-all service equiv- 
alent to that of the pre-war era; and fewer 
minor complaints are being received by 
stoker dealers than formerly. : 














Ickes Acts to Promote 
Maximum Mine Safety 


Measures to effect maximum safety in 
the operation of the coal mines under the 
United States Government were an- 
nounced July 6 by Coal Mines Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes. 

\cting after consultation with Deputy 
Administrator Carl E. Newton, Adminis- 
trator Ickes issued an order directing full 
compliance by the federal mine operating 
managers with statutory requirements for 
the protection of the health and the safe- 
guarding of the mine workers. Also, the 
order directed mine operating managers 
to report the extent to which they com- 
ply with the safety recommendations made 
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Ruggedly built for three shift 
production, 
Mine Cars are moving maxi- 
mum loads every hour around- 
the-clock. 


these All-Steel 


Our engineers will be glad 


to make recommendations on 
the type best suited for your 
requirements. Bulletin 66 sent 
on request. 


Note the exclusive design feature of this 
Low Height Rotary Dump Car 
bination flanged side sheet and heavy 
“Z”’ bar, provide rugged top chord con- 
struction, with shelf for holding car in 
dump. Top leg of ‘‘Z’”’ bar is riveted 
and bottom leg is weiacu to side plate. 
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by Bureau of Mines inspectors inder ty 
Federal Coal Mine Inspection At, 

In issuing the order, Administ: itor [dg 
said: 

“Federal operation of the coal migg 
places the responsibility upon the U, 4 
Government that the mines are ept safe 
Both as a humane measure cnd 4 , 
means of helping to achieve the may, 
mum production of coal to win the yy 
the Federal Coal Mines Adm nistratio, 
will act vigorously to bring satety aj 
health conditions fully up to the |e 
standards. ‘ 

“Since Pearl Harbor, more tien hy 
been killed and injured in the coal mix 
of the United States than have been » 
ported killed, wounded and _ niissing 
action by all branches of the armed for 
Last year 1,480 men were killed in th 
coal mines, and 70,500 were injured, 4) 
though this terrible loss of life and lin} 
in the coal mines during the last yey 
is less than that of previous years ‘and 
better than the record made prior to the 
establishment of the federal coal mine 
inspection system, it, nevertheless, is g 
commentary on the hazards in the industy 

“With the growing pressure upon th 
mines to increase production, and as the 
result of other inflyences of the war up 
the operation of the mines, deathis due t 
mine accidents appear to be increasing 
At the rate experienced during the fis 
four months of this year, we may expet 
that 1,500 men will be killed in 194 
unless we can do something to prevent it 
Every man we lose on account of death 
or injury by accident means not oni 
grief and loss to his family but ay 
loss of production. ‘The heavy damage ti 
mining properties and precious equipment 
also means loss of production. For the 
most part, accidents are preventable, and 
we must act vigorously to prevent them.’ 


Safety to Boost Output 



























In recommending the issuance of the 
order to tighten up safety measures, Dep 
uty Administrator Newton told Mr. Icke 
that the result would be to increase mint 
output in four ways: 

1. Preventing the killing of men in acc 
dents will conserve irreplaceable and dim 
ishing manpower. 

2. Providing larger quantities of fresh 
air in the recesses of the mines where th 
men work will stimulate productive effort 
in addition to improving safety. 

3. The prevention of mine explosiows 
will save the loss of operating time, mine 
development, and critical machinery ané 
materials. , 

4+. Improved morale of the mine wor 
ers resulting from maintaining maximut 
safety standards would be reflected 
higher production. 

“Even at the best it will be a difficult 
job to get out the coal we shall need 
and we must overlook no practicable wat 
of increasing mine production,” Mr. New 
ton said. 

“T shall act vigorously to maintain mal 
imum safety standards in the mines, 00 
only for the sake of the men and thet 
families but as an effective wav to 1 
crease production of coal. 

“Good ventilation, proper rock dusting 
the maintenance of electrical equipment # 
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¥ hfe operat 1g order, more caution by the 3. Can a smaller size be used? for essentiality; consolidation; elimination 
tor lad mployees nd many other measures are 4+. Can the number of printed pieces of waste space; standardization of sizes, 
“OR cans whi cby to make the coal mines be reduced by pruning distribution lists? weights, color, grade; elimination of color 
hence more effective, place 5. Is an excessive inventory of paper where possible. 
il ming on hand? (Sixty days is today’s allowable 3. Use smaller type sizes and margins. 
the U. 5 tex. of the order follows: margin; six months the peacetime aver (Any competent printer, in consultation, 
Cpt safe “Pursu to the provisions of Execu- age. ) can point the way to pronounced savings 
cad a i Order No. 9340 of May 1, 1943 War Production Board officials urge by these means. ) 
1€ may < F R. 5695), and to carry out its pur- every top management to make a com ~4. Cut the weight of paper stocks. 
| the We Tk by order that: petent operating executive responsible (You tell the printer how long you ex 
} astratiog | Operating managers of mines in for the application of these principles in pect a record to endure and he can tell 
tety ay e possession of the government: shall each plant. And here is a brief check list you what stock to order. ) 
he ee erate the mines in full compliance with for the further guidance of the paper 5. Condense letters and memoranda by 
ate and federal laws and regulations for Saver: (a) keeping margins as narrow as possible; 
rien hag Bie protection of the health and safety 1. Use 84x 54-in. letterheads for short (b) sticking to single-space forms; (c) 
val ming f the workers; and letters; inclose them in small envelopes. using reverse side of incoming letters as 
been t “(2) Operating managers shall report 2. Review all printed forms periodically first carbon copy of replies; (d) using 
ISSINE MB, the Burcau of Mines of the Department 
ied force § the Interior the extent to which they 
din th we complied with the recommendations 
ijured, Al made as a result of inspection of the 
ind lin mines by a federal coal-mine inspector. 
last youre report shall be made within such 
“ats anc Htime as the recommendations shall specify 
(OF To the Mibond if no time is specified, within 60 days 
Coal min ufter the receipt of such recommendations 
ge in writing 
e Industy 
upon the 
nd 1$ the ° 
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lay expect [t will be necessary to draft British boys 


prevent it J Britain’s coal mines to boost lagging out 


but alwfM™ Blackpool Mine Workers’ Federation 
lamage tM July 21. Urging the federation not to 
-quipment MM raise a political storm over the issue, Mr 


is due fi Britain to Draft Boys 
ys For Work in Mines 


in 193 @¥fom 16 to 18 years old to work in 


of death put of coal for the nation’s war industries, 
1ot onl Emest Bevin, Minister of Labor, told the 











For the MM Bevin said it was urgent that 30,000 to 
table, and f¥ 60,000 youths be called up. 

nt then He revealed that although 47,000 work 

es have returned to the mines from other 

_ . BBhigher-paid jobs, the number of miners 

ce Of the Mi has fallen to 690,000. He estimated the 

res, Dep HB absolute minimum needed to keep pro 
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On sleeve-bearing motors in coal mine service, you don’t have 


) in acti MM have been given the choice of going into to look far for trouble. On a D.C. Motor you may find (1) a scored 
d dimmu: tlie armed forces or into the mines, but commutator, due to carbonized oil; (2) coils encrusted with oil and 
Mr. Bevin said that so far only 3,000 have dust, and (3) air passages blocked, causing over-heating; (4) worn 

of fresh taken miming jobs in preference to 50c. bearings. 
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As Pulp-Wood Pinch Grows BALL-BEARING 


1€ work - A aie | 
ev Faced with a constantly diminishing E N D RQ & L L 5 
of catory of pulp wood and a waning 


ted ¥ - . 

supply of pulp, the printing and publish AND PREVENT THESE TROUBLES. Then grease replaces oil as a 
difficult ue committee, Associated Business lubricant, and is held in the bearings by felt seals. We send you 
1] need * apers, S working hard in cooperation complete installation, ready to apply in your own shop, at rea- 
ble Se with the Printing and Publishing Di sonable cost. 
r Net sion, \\ PB. O.W I. and the Bureau Send for Detailed Information 
“ ot the Budget to cut down the use of ~ 
ou paper by the United States Government. 


(Oy . . 
Nits own part in the conservation pro 


5 ee ive guidi lectric 
1 thet” P. propounds five guiding ques £ 
1 ie tg ; 
a i ions which every management should 

k abou every piece of written or printed 


Company 


justi &~ _ — eases 1224 RIDGELY STREET . . . BALTIMORE... MD. 
rent HM 1S It necessary: 

«. Can lighter paper be used? 
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Mechanically ~~ 


Note the illustration 


Before reaching the door, 
the mechanism which 
throws the doors open instantly. 
last car passes beyond mechanism on 
the other slide, the doors automatically 
Install these self-paying 
American Doors throughout your mine 













to safely increase output. 


AMERICA 


2057 DUEBER AVENUE 











The American Mine Door pays 
for itself over and over again by 
permitting trips to go through at 

regular operating speeds. 
no stopping—no starting—no delay at the 
door. It eliminates the trapper-boy job, 
or snapper jumping off to open and close 
the doors. It, therefore, eliminates that 
possibility of an accident at the same 
time. It helps to maintain air flow veloci- 
ties to carry away and dissipate gases. 
Any way you look at it, the American 
Mine Door saves money, increases pro- 
duction, prevents accidents. Write for 


complete catalogue. 
C O 6 


MINE 
ar CANTON, OHIO 


~« 





DOOR 






















































THE POST- 


Melero) [eum ats 3-) 
MINING MACHINES 
LOADERS 
CONVEYORS 


She Kebistre you can Install and Forget 


eilchad Mandar llandel ly Wk 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


' and investigations which are directe 


| deposits of war minerals, petroleum and 


| work is to be done this year in northen 


| lateral roads are built.” 


| In Training Manual 


| carry out fire-fighting duties under direc: 
| tion of the chief of the private brigade 


| can be profitably utilized; (3) in plants 


reverse side of second sheets for carbo 
copies; (e) using both sides of all mime 
graphed sheets. 

6. Control disbursement of par er 
plies to employees so that excessi' quan 
tities do not accumulate in de:ks 
departmental supply closets. 

7. Make scratch pads from. sticks 
obsolete letterheads, memorandun. fory 
and other unused inventory. 

8. Use and reuse carbon paper cons 
tently. 
















Praco Tipple and Washery 
Destroyed by Fire 


Fire July 28 practically destroyed the 
tipple and washery at the Praco sine of 
the Alabama By-Products Corp., Praco, 
\la. The mine produces about 3,0\0 tons 
daily and officials announced that partis 
production would be resumed in a fey 
days. Some of the miners will be tempo 
rarily transferred to other operations of 
the company. 


To Explore Coal Possibilities 
Of Vancouver Island 


Extensive exploration of the geological 
possibilities of northeastern British Col 
umbia and examination of the coal-bearing 
areas of Vancouver Island are project 
included in the Dominion and Provinci! 
governments’ field work this year, accord 
ing to an announcement by E. C. Carson 
Minister of Mines. 

“Dominion and Provincial government 
parties have begun geological mapping 


toward the discovery and investigation o! 
coal,” said Mr. Carson. “Much of thi 


British Columbia in the area served by 
the Alaska military highway or whicli 
mav become tributary to the highway i 


How to Combat Fires Explained 


Industrial fire brigades training manual, 
184 pages, published by the Nationa 
lire Protective Association, is designed to 
meet three widespread needs: (1) as 2 
training manual for employees assigned to 


(2) as reference book in plants where 4 
fire brigade already is organized but where 
the experience of a large group of experts 


needing the essentials but not the detail 
of large-plant fire-protection organization 

Divided into 16 chapters, the book 
covers the following: the industrial  fite 
brigade; forcible entry practices; rope work 
fire extinguisher practices; hose practices 
salvage and overhaul practices; fire stream’ 
ventilation practices; periodic inspection’ 
of plant fire-protection equipment; catt 
of fire brigade equipment; fire causes an 
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AL AGE 


sre hazards; fire-fighting procedure; flam- 
mable liquid and gas fires and_ special 
atinguis'ing systems; electrical fires; gas 
masks anid rescue practices. 


Almost Perfect Score Compiled 
By Coiver First-Aid Team 


With an almost perfect score of 99.73 
percent, the Ebensburg Coal Co. team, 
Colver, Pa., took first place in the Joseph 
\, Holmes Association first-aid meet held 
july 10 in the Barnesboro (Pa.) Munici 


pal Stadium. Two teams tied for second 
with a score of 99.33, the Red Lands 
Coal Co. team, Heilwood, winning a 


‘oss for the honors from the Sterling Coal 
Co. team, Bakerton. Membeis of the 
winning team received $15 each; second. 
$10: third, $5. 

Eighteen teams took part, the closeness 
and excellence of the competition being 
attested by the fact that the lowest score 
recorded was 97.93. About 4,000 wit- 
nessed the meet, a feature of which was 
an address by Richard Maize, Common 
wealth Secretary of Mines. 

O. J. Flanagan, Spangler, was director 
of the meet; W. Garfield Thomas, Deputy 
Secretary of Mines, awarded the prizes; 
Thomas Lowther, retired mine inspector, 
ind W. B. Wardrop, inspector, 23d 
Bituminous district, were timekeepers; 
George Grove, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


was chief judge, aided by the following | 


supervisors, all from the Bureau of Mines: 
I. J. Craig, Eugene Quenon, M. J. 
Ankeny, Harry Burdelsky, Edward Lewis, 
I’. A. Magistrella, C. J. Dalzell, A. J. 
Barry, Patrick Loughny, Joseph Rejonis 
and C. E. Newman. 


Coal-Mine Accident Fatality Rate 
Lower Than Year Ago 


« Accidents at coal mines of the United 


States caused the deaths of 101 bituminous 
ind 19 anthracite miners in May last, ac 
cording to reports furnished the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors. 

With a production of 47,855,000 net 
tons, the accident death rate among 
bituminous miners in May last was 2.11 
per million tons, compared with 3.24 in 
Mav, 1942. 

The anthracite fatality rate from acci 
dents in May last was 3.64 per million 
tons, based on an output of 5,223,000 
tons, against 4.34 in the fifth month of 
last year. 

For the two industries combined, the 
accident fatality rate in May last was 2.26, 
compared with 3.34 in the corresponding 
month a year earlier. 

Fatalities during May last, by causes 
ind states, as well as comparable rates for 
the first five months of 1942 and 1943, 


were as follows: 





State 


a Pee ree 


» Haulage 


: = Falls of Roof 


~+ 
S. 
S 
5 
2. 
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ee ee rere 1 
RRM te CK Sires 5/o0h. aie wolece wer se 2 
Ea a ae rat ene 3 1 
EE Rn ose kl es Gare Aleta alt : 
IE 5 cid. 5 he. aveter ai diu.e «nko Shape 1 
Retin e 6 sid creecs ko kiesc-0 bee tke 1 
a ee eee 10 3 
NNN a5 waguie ¢-cls< is $204 sou 3 03S a 2 
Berd c ciao a nied Bewieaice vA ame ae 1 
Sere etree fe ee s 
err ee 1 
DT TUIEEIIIDS 8.6 oo acévee vieae 6oepe me 10 6 
DI Hiik-c5's Cones das sts ha vied s 2 
Total hituminous.............. 42 19 
Pennsylvania anthracite... ..... 10 2 
CREE COU a os oes vice bds. toes 52 21 





———- Bituminous 
Number 
Killed Million 


* All figures subject to revision. 
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UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN 


I 


Gas or Dust 
Explosions 


who 


10 


DEATHS AND FATALITY RATES AT U. S. COAL MINES, BY CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS’ 


Killed per 
Tons 


MAY, 1943, BY CAUSES AND STATES 


Inderground— a 
2 Ps , 

h 2 = 

© 2 Pp 4 = . = 
>. 2°46 ot = 
5 §$§ §$§ 3 58g k  & 
<2) <2) a ro ran a - 2 & 
fe 16 16 

. 3 2 

1 6 6 

1 1 6 : 

oe e he : i ; 

=e ; i i : 

be ; 2 : 

a ts 1 1 16 

aa 12 lo 

“* 1 1 

oe : 1 9 

vr 1 

: ® 2 20 

1 3 

: 3 2 2 94 1 2 + 10, 
. =>, 2 aires aa ® 
2 3 3 4 112 1 2 5 127 


January-May, 1942 and 1943 


——Anthracite———. --—-—---Total- —~ 
Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons 


————— 


LIE eT LES ana re AE ee BE LTE ESTEE I OS 
Cause 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Underground: 
Falls of roof and coal... 239 252 1.007 1.007 61 39 2.502 1.494 300 =291 1.147 1.053 
BUMMNIR ai4-%.5'0.6 oa ¢ 6 « 91 99 .383 396 13 17.533 .652 104 116 .398 420 
Gas or dust explosions: 
0” Saree 1 13 .004 .052 4 1 .164 .038 5 14 .019 .051 
i. 101 96 .426 384 yO on + ee fee 101 96 .386 .348 
Explosives............ 10 14. .042 .056 5 5 .205 .192 15 19 .057 .069 
Electricity......... * 12 12.051 048 , eee | 15 12 .057 .043 
LO eer 15 ll .063 044 LY 20 .038 15 12 .057 .043 
Se 3 5 .013 020 \ ere, ee 5 5 019 =«.O18 
_Miscellaneous......... 13 18 .055 .072 ( 8 .287 .306 20 26 .076 .094 
Stripping or open-cut.... 11 14. .047 056 1 3 041 .115 12 17. — «.046 062 
area 19 26 080 104 5 8 205 306 24 34 (92 123 
Grand total......... 515 560 2.171 2.239 101 82 4.142 3.141 616 642 2.354 2.324 




















PREPARATION 


calls for 


CONSERVATION 





The 
values is fast approaching in 


era of salvaging all the 


the coal industry. The present 
scarcity of fuels underlines the 
need for strict conservation. 
The Galigher Company, adher- 
ing to its traditional policy of 
exploring new ways, invites 
your attention to the AGITAIR 
Flotation Machine, so admira- 
bly adapted to the treaiment of 
fines and recovery of coal 
values through froth flotation. 
Discover how the AGITAIR can 
help you eliminate the nu:- 
sance of the culm pile and turn 
needless waste into a positive 


asset. 


Write for Bulletin 421 and ask 
for special information on the 
flotation process the coal 
industry. 


in 















THE GALIGHER COMPANY 


48 SOUTH SECOND EAST 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN 


(] AGITAIR FLOTATION 

C1 GEARY-JENNINGS SAMPLER 

-) GEARY REAGENT FEEDER 

[] LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

() ORE TESTING SERVICE 

(J MILLING SPECIALTIES 

(] MILL DESIGN & CONST. 

(1 B-T THICKENER, AGITATOR, CONDI- 
TIONER 


Name 


Address 


City. 
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HERCULES 
AUGERS 


om 


Hercules Augers 


Ideal for modern high speed electric drills with 

, Stands whips and torsional strains. Flint hord 
and tough os wholebone. Drills faster—drilts 
more holes with reshorpening—outlasts four to 
"five ordinary drills. Recommended for the hardest 
jobs. Up to 3° diameters—up to 16 ft. in fength. 


Black Diamond Augers ° 


Carefully made from high-carbon crucible grade 3 
‘ steel—heat-treoted to obtain as much hardness 
‘and toughness as possible, to prevent broken 
tangs and points. Furnished up to 2“diameters— © : 
maximum over-all lengths 16 ft, 2 


Standard Augers 


Originolly developed for use with hand drills. 4 
These ougers work best at hand drilling drilling 
holes under stumps, ond ditch blasting. Up to © 
2° diameters from oval steel, 7/4” thick, and 

maximum length of ten ft. 


Call on us for any type auger you may require 
tn your operati: We specialize in f 

© < Ing the better grade alloy, heat-treoted augers. 
Write, wire or ‘phone for details concerning sizes, 











SALEM TOOL COMPANY 


SALEM OHIO 











LOCOMOTIVE 
HEADLIGHTS 


Personal Notes 


H. F. Hesrey, for the last four years 
product control manager in charge of 
coal quality for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
director of research. His duties will be 
directed toward long-range planning on 
mining, coal utilization, economics, mat- 
keting and improvement of quality. Mr. 
Hebley received his general and technical 
education in New Zealand, followed by 


broad practical engineering experience in, 


the mining of metals and coal in Arizona, 
Utah and New Mexico. For 16 years he 
was associated with Allen & Garcia, con- 
sulting engineers on coal mining, coal 
properties, coal utilization and coal-plant 
design. During this period he spent about 
two years on the American commission 
to the coal industry of the U.S.S.R. For 
four years he was with the Commercial 
Testing & Engineering Co. working on 
utilization of coal, power-plant testing 
and design. More recently he returned 
to the United States after completing a 


~special mission to the Commonwealth of 


Board of Economic 
of the United 


Australia for the 
Warfare in the interest 
Nations’ war effort. 


L. A. Ketry has been named _ super- 
intendent of mines of the Brookside- 
Pratt Mining Co. in Alabama, vice W. A. 


Bett, who died May 29. Mr. Kelly for- 
merly was superintendent of the Bloss- 
burg “E” mine of the company, Bloss- 
burg, Ala. 








Never without light on trips 


Automatic switchover to battery power on failure of primary 


power source assures continuous light for greater safety 


There are numerous times during mov- 
ing trips when the primary power is 
cut off. It is during such times that 
the FWINLITE prevents accidents and 
saves serious damage and costs. No 
collisions with run-away cars, no acci- 
dents due to lack of light while repoling 
trolley. 

In addition to the battery that takes 
over when primary power is cut off 
there is another safety feature—should 


one light burn out it has no effect on 
the other light. 

Flexibility allows for mounting to 
suit the locomotive type and for separa- 
tion of lights as desired. The battery 
is charged directly from trolley. The 
entire balanced 6-12 volt system is fool- 
proof. 

Designed with sealed beam principle. 

Get details—let us tell you what 
users say. 


W. M. HALES COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Replacement Parts for 


COAL CUTTING MACHINES... LOCOMOTIVES... LOADING MACHINES 


MINE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Chicago Office 
605 W. 116th STREET 
Telephone — Pullman 1595 


Factory 
DANVILLE, ILL 
Telephone — Main 2398 
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H. F. Hebley 


Dr. Coruiss R. Kinney, formerly pi 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Utah, has been appointed profi sor of 
fuel technology in the School of Miner 
Industries, Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. He received his u 
dergraduate training in chemical ted 
nology at Iowa State University and d 
his graduate work in organic chemist 
at Harvard, receiving his Ph.D. degre 
there in 1925. The same year he joine 
the chemistry department at the Un 
versity of Utah as an instructor, and wa 
successively advanced to the position ¢ 
professor of chemistry. While at Utd 
he published about 30 research papers o 
various phases of organic chemistry an 
fuel technology. Dr. Kinney also has don 
considerable work on the cracking o 
Utah coal-tar oils and tar acids. He 
served as a member of the executive com 
mittee of the Utah Conservation and 
Research Foundation, which investigate! 
the low-temperature carbonization of Utah 
coals. In addition to teaching courses i 
fuel technology Dr. Kinney will be m 
charge of the research program at Penn 
State on the non-fuel uses of bituminou 
coal. 


Grorce McKay has been appointed 
superintendent of the Blossburg “E”” mine 
of the Brookside-Pratt Mining Co., Blos 
burg, Ala. He formerly was mine fore 
man at this operation. 


Joun E. Orcan, who has been on the 
Mining Division staff of the War Pr 
duction Board since early in 1942 ané 
for the last six months has been handling 
stripping work in the Coal Section, ha 
resigned from the board to reenter privat 
practice as a geological consultant on coil 
stripping. 


J. M. Sanpers, mine foreman for thi 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp., Omi! 
W. Va., has resigned to accept a similit 
position with the Consolidation Coal C 
Jenkins, Ky., with which Mr. Sander 
formerly was connected before going ! 
Omar. 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE, 
SUPERIOR COUPLINGS 


PACKING | 


METALLIC & SEMI-METALLIC 


PACKING 
for 
MINE PUMPS 


"The Packing that gets 
the Repeat Orders" 


For deep mine pumps. Resists acid mine 
waters, Keeps grit out of stuffing box. 
Three types. 


e MARLO ALL PURPOSE 
METALLIC PACKING 


Best ever devised. Will not freeze at 70° 
below. Soft, pliant, like fibrous types, yet 
easier to handle. Won't cut, score or cor- 
rode moving parts. 


e"TWIN-TWIST" 
SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 


Meta! strands twisted with asbestos. Anti- 
frictional. Durable. Economical. Remark- 
able compressability. Never hardens. For 
temperature up to 550° F 


e “RED WATER" 
SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 


Most modern development for all hydraulic 
applications. A_ solid-packing vegetable 
fibre combined with metal strands. Retains 
form under any conditions. 


Let us serve you! 


THE MARLO COMPANY 


38 HOWARD ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Drop Forged Links 


Drop forged for strength, Superior 
Swivel and Single Link Couplings are 
built to stand the gaff. No welds 
to let go with resulting wrecks. 
Superior Couplings on your mine cars 
will prevent accidents and reduce 
haulage costs. Order Superior Coup- 
lings for your replacements and spe- 
cify them on new equipment. 


DROP FORGED SWIVEL 
COUPLINGS 


PITTSBURGH 


KNIFE & FORGE CO. 


716 Chateau Street 





| manager, 
| Colo., has been elected president of the 
| company to succeed his father, the late 


| F. R. Wood. 





"q N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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John L. G. Weysser 


Joun L. G. Weysser, deputy chief, 


| Coal Section, Mining Equipment Division, 


War Production Board, has been ap 
pointed chicf of the Coal Section. He 
has been connected with the Division 
since November, 1941, spending most of 


| his time during the last few months on a 


special field assignment. Previously he 
had been assistant professor of mining 
engineering at the University of Illinois. 


Roy Wiper, chief electrician for the 
South East Coal Co., Seco, Ky., has 
resigned that position to accept similar 


| work for the Fourseam Coal Corp., Dia 


| block, Ky. 


KENNETH O. 
Vickers 


W oop, 
Coal 


sales 
Trinidad, 


formerly 


Co., 


| Coal Agency Expands Service; 
| J. K. Taggart Joins A.C.I. 


J. K. 


‘Taggart has been elected vice 


| president and a member of the board of 
| Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
| according to an announcement by R. E. | 
In assuming his new | 


Howe, president. 
post Mr. ‘l'aggart relinquishes the vice 
chairmanship of the Bituminous Coal 
Producers’ Board for District 8, which 


5 


| goes out of existence Aug. 23. with the 
| expiration of the Guffey Coal Control 
fier. 


Mr. ‘laggart’s entire business life has 


| been with the coal industry as engineer and 
| in the production and distribution field. 
| He went to Cincinnati in 1939 as mana- 
| ger of sales for A-C.I. On Jan. 1, 
| he became vice chairman for District 8 
| board. Previously he had been sales man- 
| ager for Whitney & Kemmerer, New York 


1941, 


coal distributor, and vice president and 
general manager of the Norton Coal Co., 
Norton, Va. 

With the acquisition of Mr. ‘Taggart 


| to the official staff of A.C.I. the activities 
of the agency will be greatly expanded | 





There's going to be one—a 
brisk free-for-all struggle for 
orders—with no holds barred. 


There’s no doubt about the 
winner—Prepared Coal! Coal 
thoroughly cleaned, accu- 
rately sized—coal that the 
smart buyers want, and will 
pay a higher price to get. 


Make sure right now that 
your coal will hold its own in 
that tussle—will get that top 
price. 


You can guarantee your 
future. You can arrange now 
for an adequate preparation 
plant custom-fitted to your 
particular needs. A survey 
and plan; @rawn up by 
trained specialists, costs you 
nothing—not a penny nor an 
obligation. Ask us about it— 
and now’s the time. 


ROBERTS and 
SCHAEFER CO. 
307 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago 


P. O. Box 865 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1711 Connecticut Avenue. N. W. 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 
P. O. Box 570 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


























Photo courtesy Marion Station, Jersey City, 
N. J. of Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


CONVEYOR 
WEIGH METERS 


Dependable equipment for accurately 
weighing and/or blending coal while in 
transit on conveyor belts. Write to 
ag a Feeoage we Inc., 9 Codding 

, Providence, R. I., for Bulletin 322. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 











and will include inspection of coal at the 


mines, improvement .in extension and 
efficient use of solid fuels, additional ac- 
tivity in assisting consumers of both in- 
dustrial and domestic fuel in selecting the 
most suitable coal for their use, and 
assisting all government agencies in ob- 
taining coal needed for war _ purposes. 
A.C.1. markets about 35,000,000 tons 
annually. 
e 


Sentinels of Safety Awards 
To Knife River and Stockton 


Knife River mine of the Knife River 
Coal Mining Co., Beulah, N. D., won the 
“Sentinels of Safety” trophy for 1942 
among bituminous mines and Stockton 
mine of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., 
Stockton, Pa., was the winner in the an- 
thracite division. The latter’s record for 
1942 showed 194,897 man-hours of work 
with 20 lost-time accidents and 170 days 
of disability. The accident severity rate 
was 0.872 d: iy of employee disability for 
each million man-hours worked during the 
year. 

Knife River mine employees worked 
250,531 man-hours with one _lost-time 
accident that caused 22 days of disability. 
The severity rate was 0.088. Honorable 
mention in the bituminous group went to: 
(2) Irish Rock mine, Irish Rock Coal 
Co., McConnellsville, Ohio; (3) Hiyasota 
No. 2 mine, Penn Smokeless Fuel Co., 
Thomas Mills, Pa.; (4) Parker No. 1 
mine, Cumberland Parker Seam Coal Co., 
Barrelville, Md.; (5) Charitan mine, Chari- 
tan River Coal Co., Novinger, Mo. 

Annual competition for the “Sentinels 
of Safety” trophy is sponsored by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and trophies are 
donated by the Explosives Engineer maga- 
zine. 

ca 


Test for Coal Swelling Index 
Approved by A.S.T.M. 


An important contribution, approved 
by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials annual meeting, June 28-July 1 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., under the auspices of 
Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke, was 
the new tentative test for determining 
the free swelling index of coal, results of 
which may be used as an indication of 
the coking characteristics of the coal when 
burned as a fuel. 

This small-scale laboratory test is not 
designed to determine expansion of coals 
in coking ovens. However, the committee 
included in its report six proposed meth- 
ods of test for determining the basic 
properties of coals for evaluating expan- 
sion and pressure characteristics in coking 
ovens during carbonization. By publishing 
the methods the committee hopes to 
stimulate their greater use so that they 
can be more adequately evaluated. One 
of the methods was the subject of a tech- 
nical paper at the meeting by Messrs. 
Soth and Russell on “The Gieseler Method 
for Measurement of the Plastic Properties 
of Coking Coals.” 

The committee is including in_ its 
widely used Standard Methods of Labora- 
tory Sampling and Analysis of Coal and 


A NEW VERSION 
OF AN OLD TYP: 


“PENNSYLVANIA” TYPE “" 
SINGLE ROLL COAL CRUSHER 


With this advanced design, in rugged 
STEELBUILT construction. far more caccuraly 
sizing is possible to meet Code requiremeny 
through quick adjustability, in a range from 
%” to 8”. 

Further—real protection is provided by 
improved Safety Toggle Equipment, whic 
quickly passes Tramp Iron, and instantly 
returns Breakerplate to crushing position, 

Seven (7) sizes afford a capacity rang 
from 50 to 1000 tons per hour. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2006, 


Also,— “PENNSYLVANIA” 
BRADFORD BREAKERS, BRADMILLS, 
GRANULATORS, HAMMERMILLS 


PUT YOUR a —— PROBLEMS 


ENR IK 


Liberty Trust Bidg. Philadelphic 


Representatives in Principal Centers. 











The fine reputation of ; 
Wilmot Hydrotators a 
is founded on a great 

record of performance for nearly 
half a century. Wilmot preparation 
equipment is fully tested, thoroughly 
dependable —the best known, the 
most widely used in the Anthracite 


field. 


WILMOT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Offices: Hazleton, Pa. Works: White Haven, Ps. 








A GREAT RAME 
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Coke (D 271-42) a statement indicating 
that a limit of 30 days should be set on 
he time between sampling and analysis 
of coal if B.t.u. is an important consid 
ration. 

The society’s Committee D-3 on Gas 
ous Fuels reported important progress in 
phases 0! its work, including substantial 
agreement on a test for determining heat- 
ing value of gases with a flow-type calo- 
meter. The committee hopes to arrange 
publication of an extensive report cover- 
ing work by the National Bureau of 
Standards on eleven specific-gravity in- 
struments for determining specific gravity 
ind density of gaseous fuels. 
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Ilinois Spoil Leveling Bill 
Would Increase Prices 


Increases of as much as 40c. per ton 
i» maximum selling prices for Illinois 
stripmined coal would result if House 
Bill No. 527, passed by the Illinois Gen 
ral Assembly early in July, should become 
law, according to statements by the Illinois 
(Coal Strippers’ Association. The bill went 
July 23 to Governor Green, who has ten 
days in which to sign or disapprove it. 

The bill provides that “it shall be unlaw 
ful after July 1, 1943, for any operator 
to engage in commercial open-cut mining 
without first obtaining from the Director 
of Mine and Minerals] a permit to do 
so at such time and in such form as it 
js hereinafter provided.” 

[he bill further provides for leveling 
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EEDOWEIGHT 


Accurately Feeds | 
and Records By Weight 


ook into this method of feeding | 
oal to a mixing conveyor. 
A powered feed regulator con- | 
ols the feed gate. A visible bal- 
nce indicator shows true balance 
br correct rate of feed, while the 
eight totalizer keeps an accurate | 
ccord of the day's tonnage. 

Investigate this sturdy, depend- | 
ble equipment for controlling and | 
cording by weight. | 


Write for Bulletin 551. 
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errick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 
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| which he said will effect a 
| duction in insurance costs for mining com 


spoil piles without delay, as follows: 
“Such leveling operation shall be done 
progressively following the opening of 
cach new open cut or strip so that no 
more than three spoil ridges shall be left 
unleveled.” 

Secretary Ickes’ help was asked by the 
Illinois strippers, who declared that com- 
pliance would require the purchase of over 
$3,000,000 worth of equipment, require 
labor that is not now available, and entail 
a cost increase of as much as 40c. pet 
ton. Many operators, it was pointed out, 
were of the opinion that the 
would put them out of business. The 
measure also was described as unconsti- 
tutional and an unwarranted interference 
with government-operated plants. Ickes 
was asked to request a gubernatorial veto. 


mcasure 


The additional cost of production which: 


the bill would entail estimated at 


$7,500,000 annually. 


was 
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Hard-Coal Producers Seek 
Cut in Tax Assessments 


Glen Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., 
seeks a reduction of $15,800,000 on coal 
issessments in Luzerne County, Pennsyl 
vania. A petition filed July 20 by Ed 
ward Grifhth, vice president and general 
manager, and J. H. Oliver, vice president 
ind general counsel of the company, asks 
that coal lands and buildings of individual 
perations be assessed as colliery units in 
stead of by multitudinous tracts as at 
present. 

The petition alleges that much of the 
assessments that it is sought to wipe out 
covers coal under streets and highways to 
provide support; coal in built-up sections 
where mining would cause disintegration 
of properties on the surface; coal which 
when acquired was required by deed o1 
otherwise to be left to support the sur 
face; coal which had to be abandoned be 
cause of squeezes; and coal which cannot 
be mined because of mine fires. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. asked for 
a cut of from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000 in 
assessments on July 21. The companies de 
clare their requests are based on various 
court decisions, and are believed to be 
the prelude to many others. The assessors 
are to set dates for hearings, and if the 
reductions are rejected the coal companies 
will take appeals to the county courts. 


| Workers’ Insurance Rates 
| Revised in Kentucky 


\ new plan for determining workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates in Kentucky’s 
coal industry was announced July 22 by 
James R. Milliken, chairman of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Frank- 
fort, Ky. At the same time he reported 
a revision of workers’ insurance rates for 
coal mines, based on the new rating plan, 
“substantial re 


“ae 


panies’”” whose rate of accidents “‘is rather 
constant.” 

Approval of the plan and revision by 
the State board completed two years’ work 
revising the entire insurance rating struc- 
ture of the board, Mr. Milliken said, adding 



































































DRILLING 


involves a lot 
of different 
conditions::: 





© So, therefore, it is up to the 
BIT! So long as conditions differ, 
fast drilling with low costs de 
pend on the bits you use being 
able to perform regardless of the 


seam, the impurities, or other 
characteristics. 
One way to be sure--to cut bit 


consumption—to save time other- 
wise lIcst in bit replacement—is to 
use the McLAUGHLIN  POSI- 
TIVELY HELD BITS. Vibration or 
sticking can't cause these bits to 
drop out. 


In small hole drilling McLAUGH- 
LIN BITS (TWO-POINT TYPE) give 
you such results as faster drilling 

lower power consumption and 
you require fewer dummies in the 
shooting. 


Now is the time to arrange for a 
test drilling in your mine—you 
can then see for yourself what 
McLAUGHLIN~ quality drilling 
equipment, backed by more than 
20 years of experience, can do 
for you. 


McLAUGHLIN manufactures a 
complete line of quality AUGERS, 
HEADS, and BITS which are 
stocked and sold by mine supply 
houses in all major buying cen- 
ters serving the coal mining 
region. 


McLAUGHLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Joliet, Illinsis 





that 1 was “the first scientific overhauling 
of insurance rates ever attempted by the 
board.” 

Ihe board on May 4 announced an 
additional 3.9 percent reduction, effective 
June 30, in the level of workmen’s com- 
pensation rates for all industries except coal 
mining. This brought the general industry 
rate level down to 33.3 percent below the 
level in effect when the industrial rating 
system was adopted June 30, 1937, Mr. 
Milliken said. 

The revision of coal industry rates 
was made effective retroactively to last 
Jan. 1, the board chairman said. 

The plan adopted for the coal industry, 
he continued, “has been successfully used 
for industrial classifications for several years 


and found to be superior to the old plan 
in many ways. 

“The principal improvements of the 
new plan are simplicity and the fact that 
more credibility is given to accident fre- 
quency and less to accident severity” in 
determining imsurance rates. 

“Thus there is more incentive on the 
part of the mine operator for safety work 
and accident prevention since his insurance 
rate will be affected more by accident fre- 
quency and less by the element of luck 
than has heretofore been the case.” 

Net effect of the coal industry rate 
revision, Mr. Milliken said, is: 

1. Application of ordinary industrial in- 
surance principles to coal-mine insurance. 

2. Substantial reduction in insurance 














ROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Consulting Specialists 
Engineering Geologists Operation 


Examinations Reports Construction 


Plant Design 














ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Opera- 

tion. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. H. FLETCHER 


30 Years 
Continuous Consulting Service 
to Coal Mines 
Telephone Harrison 5151 
McCormick Building Chicago, Illinois 








GEO. S. BATON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Valuation, Mine Mechanization and Coal 
Preparation. 


1100 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


T. W. GUY 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 


Kanawha V. Bldg. Charleston, W. Va. 








COAL MINE MANAGEMENT, 
INC. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, President 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, O. 


Complete coal company management 
Modernizing and mine mechanization 


C. C. MORFIT 


Consulting Engineer 
Mine Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 








EDWARD V._D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in examination and valuation of bitu 
minous coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of min- 
eral resources 
Private records covering 40 years of professional 
activity in coal fields of United States and Canada. 

121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 

Coal plant design, constructio supervision and 

operation. Operating cost surveys and analysis, 

Power surveys and electrifications. Examinations 
and valuation of coal properties. 

52 Williams St. Hibbs Building 

New York Washington, D. C. 











EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 


Mining Engineers 
Coal Operation Consultants 


Valuations 
Koppers Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa. 











L. E. YOUNG 


Consulting Engineer 


MINE MECHANIZATION 
MINE MANAGEMENT 


Oliver Building—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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costs for mining companies wh. se acc 
dent experience is rather const int ang 
does not vary much from year to year 

3. Emphasizing of accident  p» -ventioy 
through safety rules. 


Tennessee Gas Line Tentatively 
Approved; New Line Planned 


__ Tentative approval has been givin to the 
Tennessee natural-gas_ pipeline and a 
application has been filed for another line 
by the Hope Natural Gas Co. ‘rom the 
Hugoton field of Kansas to the company; 
existing facilities in Kanawha County 
West Virginia. 

In the Tennessee Gas & Traiisimission 
Co. case—Coal Age, July, 1943, p. 126. 
the Federal Power Commissio:. _ stated 
early in July that it would authorize iggy. 
ance of a certificate of convenicnce an 
necessity to construct a pipeline to suppl 
the West — Virginia-Ohio-Pennsylvany 
region with Louisiana and Texas naturd 
gas if the applicant could prescnt satis 
factory evidence of ability to finance the 
line, obtain adequate supplies of naturd 
gas, and secure authorization from the 
War Production Board for the require 
materials. The Commission ordered a hew. 
ing to be held beginning Sept. § to give 
the applicant an opportunity to make the 
required showing. 

Governor Jones of Louisiana said July 
10 that the Tennessee company would 
have a fight on its hands in attempting 
to build the pipeline. “There won't be am 
gas line constructed by the Tennessee Ga 
& Transmission Co. while I am Governm 
of Louisiana,” the Governor said. Louis. 
ana opposed the project in hearings before 
the Power Commission, contending tht 
the State’s gas supplies were running lov 
and that the region to be served has ace 
quate power resources in coal deposits i 
the Appalachian fields. 

The Hope Natural Gas Co. filed it 
application with the Federal Power Com 
mission late in June for a certificate t 
construct a 22-in. line from the Hugotor 
field in Kansas to Kanawha County, Wet 
Virginia, a distance of 1,140 miles, t0 
bring gas for delivery to the company! 
existing system and to other natural-gi 
companies. Estimated cost of the projet 
is $51,000,000. 


Obituary 


D. W. Curistian, 76, chief electrician) 
Luzerne-Graham Mining Corp., Greet 
ville, Ky., died July 3. He had bee 
connected with the company since yout 


James F. Daty, president of the Dal 
Volpe Coal Co. and one of the leadin 
independent anthracite operators, dit 
suddenly July 18 at his home in_ Du! 
more, Pa. 


ALBERT JAMES LAMBERT, 5, Mig 
mine foreman for the Buchanan Coun! 
Coal Corp., Big Rock, Va., died uiddeni 


} 


July 16 following a heart attack. He 
been associated with the Big Rock 0 
cern for about four months. Previot' 
he had been with the Crystal Rock © 
Co., Roth, Va. 
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Use less power . . . fewer bits . . . cut more coal faster! The BOWDIL 


ity. Wet . . ° . . . 
Cet thin Cutter Bit, in service on your operations will— 
mules, - P 
compan\ 
natural cut 3 to 5 more places per set of bits, 


the project = P , 
ve produce 25% to 30% more coarse cuttings, 


give 20% longer service life. 


It’s the design of the bits that gives results like this. The steel bars aré 


electna 

Pe we rolled with concave faces, thus giving the finished bit ample clearance. 
1a¢ .< y > 

ince yout This design also allows BOWDIL Concave Bits to be worn down 25° 


f the D 


Age farther than standard bits . . . without increasing power demand or dust! 
1e iCdU 


. io ae Don’t wait... get in touch with BOWDIL today! Let us demonstrate 
iC o . 


how BOWDIL equipment can speed production and reduce costs! 


an LO 
sd sud 
ck. He 
Rock 
Previ 
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a) Every time a cutter, loader or locomo- 
tive, goes into the shop for a rewiring 

job tonnage nose-dives and maintenance 
costs go up. But you can keep your equip- 
ment up at the face producing for victory ; 

~~ ® by rewiring with Rockbestos A.V.C. Mining 
Cable. Its tough permanent heatproof, fireproof, 


moisture-resistant insulation withstands conduc- 

tor-heating overloads and won't ignite, burn ot 

carry flame... even under copper-melting arcs... 

and it won't bake brittle, crack, bloom, swell, flow 

| or rot and is resistant to oil, grease and alkalies. Write 

for a sample and literature. 

ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, P.O. Box 

1102, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Cable with Permanent Insulation 








ORDER FROM THESE JOBBERS—SPECIFY "ROCKBESTOS A.V.C.” a 
BECKLEY, W. VA.: Beckley Mach. & Elec. Co. EVANSVILLE, IND.: Evansville Elec.S. Mfg.Co. | MIDDLESBORO, KY.: Rogan & Rogan Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Moore-Handley Hdwe.Co. FAIRMONT, W. VA.: — Fairmont Supply Co. eileiattemetinet So ee 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: Superior-Sterling Co. HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: Banks-Miller Supply Co. SCRANTON, PA.: dee Elec. Engineering Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Upson- Walton Co LOTHAIR, KY.: Mine Service Co. WILLIAMSON,W.VA.: Williamson Supply Co. 





FOR VICTORY — GET OUT COAL and INVEST IN U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Type KSC sectionalizing 
omo- circuit breaker. 


niring Type KSA substation circuit 
; breaker 
nance 


quip 
ctory 
ining 
roof, 
nduc- J\ few years ago, when mine mechanization was young, engineers took steps to 
rm of greatly improve existing d-c systems. Prior to that time, motor burnouts resu!t- 
pick ing from low voltage were common in most mines and motor troubles kept much 


, flow , , ; 
Write machinery in the repair shop. 


Box There were but few changes in common practice needed to make the systems 
both efficient and Cependakie. Substations were located much nearer load cen- 
ters; larger feeders were employed; track was bonded better; and automatic re- 

closing circuit breakers were used to limit fields of disturbance. These changes, 


which are the basis cf today’s best practice, made power service throughout the 
mine infinitely better than that of the period before mechanization. 


It is significant that large, new mines now in deve!onmert are planned for full 
application of the improvements which make ¢-c s-stems today so markedly 
superior. 


AIR SWITCHGEAR 
| Te IRCUIT BREAKER co “s PRILADELPB, “a 
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Why you get 
Splitting Action 
instead of Crush- 
ing 


Patented reversi- 
ble manganese 
steel SHREDDER 
RINGS are found 
only in the Amer- 
ican Rolling Ring 
Crusher. 


The Rings have twenty cutting edges or 
teeth and are designed to maintain their 
outward position by centrifugal force at 
specific speeds. In contact with solid 
metal the rings are momentarily de- 
flected from their usual course because 
they are free to swing back out of posi- 
tion. No shear pins or other safety 
devices that require attention. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


IN SERVICE AT 
CHICAGO WILMINGTON AND FRANKLIN COAL (0, 
NEW ORIENT MINE, WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 


* You can amply and economically provide 
for your crushing requirements with the Amer- 
ican Rolling Ring Crusher as other mines are 
doing. It speeds up the work by staying on the 
job and by action of the crushing parts. The 
American Rolling Ring Crusher is built in many 
sizes. Each unit is arranged to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of each application. We 
will be glad to thoroughly survey your require- 
ments and recommend only such equipment 
needed for your specific purposes. Each 
crusher guaranteed for the job. 





ADVANTAGES 


Greater range of reduction 
Uniformity of size 


Greater speed in producing 
stoker coal sizes 


Crushing at less than a cen 
a ton 


Extreme simplicity of operd 
tion 


Compact design 
Externally adjusted 


Easily accessible 


1119 MACKLIND AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR! 
OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
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NEEDED ="TO KEEP ’EM ROLLING 


...every available miner 


So Protect Your Miners with AO Goggles 


With manpower at a premium under war conditions, 
one of the most important—and toughest—jobs that 
must be done today, is to maintain production at maxi- 
mum capacity. 


Keep eye accidents from taking your men off their jobs— 
with a complete AO Eye Protection Program. The AO 
line includes a comfortable, scientifically-designed goggle 


American 


for every man in every eye-hazardous job in your com- 
pany. 

Call in an M.S.A. Representative. He will do his 
utmost to help you and your Safety Director organize 
and maintain a thorough, effective eye protection pro- 
gram that can substantially reduce your cost-per-ton. 

Manufacturers for 110 years of products to aid and pro- 
tect vision. 


() Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
REPRESENTED IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY BY MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, 
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* HELPING AMERICA PRODUCE MORE! « 




















% They’re out on America’s “production 
fronts,’’ giving freely of their highly specialized 
experience, assisting manufacturers of arma- 
ment, equipment, munitions and supplies in 
keeping production lines moving. They’re aid- 
ing MACHINE BUILDERS to apply anti-fric- 
tion bearings more economically and efficiently. 
They’re helping MACHINE USERS to get 
the most from the bearings they have—to 
Write for the Catalog. lengthen their life—to reduce shut-down haz- 

Let our engineers work with YOU. ards. At our factory, The Engineering and 
Research Departments are equally busy, solv- 
ing problems in bearing application, opera- 
tion and maintenance submitted by buyers of 
bearings in every field. And all this service 1s 
being rendered without cost, THAT AMERICA 
MAY PRODUCE MORE, 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A : 


PRECISION BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS FOUNDED 191! 


BUY MORE UNITED STATES WAR BONDS, TODAY 


W 
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"Old friend... fine wire rope” 


Several thousand miles to the west 
of where you're reading this, an 
\merican face lights up as a welcome 
friend from home arrives. 


Back here in the States, like thou- 
nds of others now in uniform, he 
reamed the friendliness of depend- 


ble Wickwire Rope. 


He knows you need Wickwire Rope, 
0, to keep things running on the 
ime front. So he appreciates your 


wntribution in making the rope you 


already have last longer, so more can 
be spared for the important work over 
there. But when you do order, won't 
you take it in coils when the lengths 
permit —so the handier reels can go 
to the front? Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


For outstanding produc- 
tion accomplishments, 
Wickwire Rope was the 
first in all New England to 
win the coveted Maritime 
M and Victory Fleet Flag. 








WHEN CUTTING WIRE ROPE, 
seizing is important, whether it is pre- 
formed or standard lay. The free book 
“Know Your Ropes” will help your 
new men (old, too!) learn the right 


and wrong ways to care forand handle 


wire rone to make it last longer. Send 
for your free copy. 





SEND YOUR WIRE ROPE QUESTIONS TO WICKWIRE SPENCER 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


Sales Offices and Warshouses: Worcester, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Chattanooga, Houston, Abilene, Texas, Seattle. Export Sales. Department: New York City WwW 
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VELVETOUCH is an all-metal friction material—a combi- 
nation of sintered powdered metals, welded to a solid steel 
backing. It is engineered to wear many times longer than 
ordinary clutch facings and brake linings . . . requires 


fewer adjustments and replacements. 


In operation, Velvetouch is smooth and positive. It 
is not affected by oil, heat or water. Clutches and brakes 


equipped with Velvetouch never chatter, never slip. 


Specify Velvetouch for your cutters and loaders. In- 
stall it on your hoists, hand drills, power shovels, incline 
machines and preparation plant equipment . . . wherever 


you have a clutch or brake maintenance problem! 


THE S. K. WELLMAN CO. 27.8220" 
e e @ CLEVELAND, OHIO, USA 


PIONEERS IN PUTTING POWDER METALLURGY TO WORK FOR INDUSTRY 
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lere’s the wire rope 


that helps you 
move the coal 


, ane got a big job to do. That’s why you need the mine cable that 
helps you get out the tonnage—Preformed Yellow Strand. It’s the limber, 
easy-to-manage rope that installs quickly . . . spools evenly at high speeds 
...takes heavy loads and shocks with a minimum of breaking-in. But 
there’s stamina, too, in its strong, elastic, drawn-to-order steel wires— 
inbred ability to resist fatigue on cutting and loading machines; to with- 
stand drum crushing and abrasion on main hoists, shovels, inclines; to 
secure the full work-capacity from men and equipment through quicker 
starts, fewer shutdowns, more sustained production. 

In wartime it's a duty and a necessity to use wire rope efficiently. 
For shaft, strip and slope operations alike, install Preformed Yellow Strand 
and make sure of all possible aid. Its longer life will conserve steel. Its low 
final cost will save money and widen your opportunity to serve America. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York « Chicago + Houston « Portland + Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis «+ Seattle - Peoria 


YELLOW 
Se 


knd for it today. PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE 
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MORRIS MACHINE 


convincing a | ple’ | 


The favorite job of the Morris Engineers is 
to prove how often the “impossible” is pos- 
sible in pumping operations. Many are 
the instances in which Morris Pumps are 


developing “impossible” efficiencies, han- 


dling “impossible” mixtures, operating 
under “impossible” conditions, and lasting 
‘impossibly’ long. If you have a difficult 
problem involving the handling of liquids 
or materials in suspension, don't give it up, 
give it to the Morris engineers. They'll 


give you the answer. 


NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The greatest help a coal mining 
man can have— 


[* YOU want to make sure of getting your certificate of compe- 
tency—sure of winning a bigger job with bigger pay, get 
Beard’s great books ‘today and put them to work for you. 

In these three bodks you have a practical, always-on-the-job 


guide that will: cietp you solve the problems you face every day, 
show you what to do, tell you why it should be done. 


Beard's 


Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers! 





3 volumes — $7.50, payable in four monthly payments 





° heen books explain what a man must know in order to 
become a mine inspector, a mine foreman, assistant foreman, 
fireboss, hoisting engineer, safety engineer, shot-firer, etc. 


They give you complete and authoritative information about air 
and gases, explosives, safety requirements and methods, me- 
chanics, engines, hoisting, drainage, pumping, ventilation, timber- 
ing, instruments, and every other detail that the practical mining 
man must know. 


Can you answer these questions— 


What is meant by splitting the air current and what are the advantages 
derived from such 
methods? 


Can a miner live in air 
in which the oxygen 
content is reduced to 
17 per cent? 

Name five duties imposed 
on mine foremen by 
law? 

In what time can an 
engine of 40 effective 
hp. pump 4,000 cu. ft. 
ot water from a shaft 
360 feet deep? 





BALDWINSVILLE 


What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of a 

| gasoline pump, an air 

pump and an electrical 
pump: 

What is the estimated 
tonnage per acre, per 
toot of thickness, for 
bituminous coal? 


These are but a few 
of the more than 2000 
questions given in Beard's 
books together with full 
correct answers. Hundreds 
ot men have used this 
method to prepare for 
higher,—better. jobs. You 
can too. if you have the 
Beard books and plan to 
us¢ them ~ systematically. 
They are the best invest- 
ment that a mining man 
can make—not only as an 
aid for passing examina- 
tions but as_ practical 
reference volumes on 
everyday mining opera- 
tion problems, 


/, McGRAW-HILL N 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, 


Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination anni 

and Answers, 3 volumes, for 10 days’ examination. If satisfactory 
I will pay $7.50 at the rate of $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month. 
If not wanted I will return the three volumes postpaid. 





Examine these 
books for 10 
days on 
approval 


No expense— 
No obligation 


Small monthly 
payments if 
you keep them! 











Signature . 
re re eae 
City and State 

Company 


Position 
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YOU WEAR ‘EM DOWN 
LL BUILD "EM UP! 












Don't let the spare parts situation worry you. No matter 
tow badly worn or damaged a part may be, put it back 








CH 


in service with arc welding. This is the kind of teamwork 
we'll have to use from now until the war is over. 


Harcote’s specialty is hard surfacing machinery parts, 
shovel teeth, scraper blades, fartn implements — in fact, 
il kinds of applications on carbon steel, low alloy and high 
tanganese surfaces. It makes parts last much longer than 
wiginally. Let Harcote save you time and money. Welding 
wocedures on request. 












The complete line of P&H Alloy Electrodes covers all 
teeds for hard surfacing, resistance to wear, impact and 
trasion, for welding stainless steels, 4-6% chrome steels, 
‘mor plate, etc. 
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P&H builds a complete line of A.C. and D.C. 
Welders — all with single control. All P&H ma- 
chines are rated on W.S.R. which is actual 
delivered output. 


A new star has been added 
to P&H’s award for excel- 
lence in war production. 




















ELECTRIC CRANES + ARC WELDERS + EXCAVATORS 
4 —_— 




















Do Your Part To Keep Up Production. 
Of Coal Needed To Win This War 


Avoid machine shut-downs 


caused by bearing failures 


* 
Equip your machines with 


ZINCUCN 


CENTRO-mMATIC 
LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


The Lincoln method of modern lubrication pro- 
vides a simple, practical means of delivering lu- 
bricant to all bearings of a machine, or group of 
machines, from a central source—without stop- 
ping machines. 

A Centro-Matic System consists of a number of 
Centro-Matic Injectors—one for each bearing — 
and a power operated or a hand operated Centro- 
Matic Lubricant Pump. A power operated system 
can be either time clock control or push button 
control... The injectors can be grouped in mani- 
fold or located separately at each bearing. In either 
arrangement only a single lubricant supply line is 
required... Easily installed on new or old machines 

. Write for details. 


The ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 
for high achievement in the production 
of war equipment, conferred upon the 
Lincoln Engineering Company has had 
a star added. This star symbolizes 6 
more months of exacting service to our 
Armed Forces, delivering vital materials 
so necessary for ultimate Victory. 
143-29 


ee 


PIOMREER BUILDERS OF LUBRICATING EQUIPMERT 


51. £9815, M6. 








it PUMPS 24 hours a day 


with no “shut downs” 


The keynote of the dependable 
SG & R Mine Gathering Pumps is 
the word "simplicity". Because of 
greater simplicity (only one moving 
part—the impeller), these Self- 
Priming Centrifugals will pump 
more water, more continuous hours, 
per dollar invested than any other 
type. No valves to clog; no cylin- 
der liners to be cut out; no gears, 
cams, levers, etc., to wear, break, 
or cause trouble. Pumps operate 
at motor speed. Capacities up to 
220 GPM; heads up to 125 ft. Our 
engineering department will survey 
your requirements and make recom- 
mendations or write for Bulletin 
MP-2, It's free. 


See our catalog data in Coal Mining Catalogs 


THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


the Koppers Com. 
pany are replacing 
old pumps as they 
wear out with G & R 
self-priming centrifu- 
gal mine gathering 
pumps. At the Helen, 
Stanaford, Kimball, 
Stotesbury and Kop- 
perstown Mines 36 
G & R Pumps of 
varying capacities 
are daily proving 
their simplicity and 
dependability. 


Distributors in all 
prineipel Mining Areas. 


UNsunsasseo. Fon I / 
UMPING FAST 


























Suitable also for brick wall mounting. 





WING AXIAL FLOW BLOWERS 
Type COM (Two Stage) 


Used for statics of 4" and over. (For less than 4”, use Type EMD). 
Volumes up to 35,000 cfm. Higher capacities can be furnished in 
special designs. Built-in volume control and re-directing vanes 
permit simplified capacity variation either manually or auto- 
matically. Falling horsepower characteristics with dampering. 
Motors are constant speed, fully enclosed and dustpreof. Static 
efficiencies up to 70% and more. Uses: Forced draft for oil or gas 
burners, stokers, pulverized fuel, and hand-fired boilers. Mounted 
horizontally or vertically; on floor, or directly on windboxes. 





L.J. Wing Mf§.Co. 





S5A-7%h fee. New York, N. ¥. — Factories: Newark, N. J. | 
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FOUR AND ONE-HALF MILLION STRONG! 


Today America’s magnificent highway trucking system has become the 


greatest production line in history—an endless chain in which over 


4500,000 trucks play their vita part in the miracle of America’s war 
production. Either as raw material, or finished product, almost every bit 
of war equipment travels by truck. With truck manufacture halted for the 
duration, existing trucks and the men who drive and service them are 
doing a mighty job. Mack is doubly proud that the extra quality, extra 
strength, extra long life built into every Mack now means so much not 
just to Mack owners, but to the country as a whole! 
TRUCKS 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


; wl = 
P Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 
y V. J. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for rier 
service and parts. BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


§1F YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! 
é 
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corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. 
investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost. 


We also manufacture a special 
Hard Maple Pipe for flushing 
culm in the Anthracite Region 
and wood covering for 
underground 

steam lines. 


Established 


1855 





WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 88 year record of perfect resistance to the 
It is an ideal, long-time 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 


Office and Factory 
No. 35 Home Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 
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PRU 


SEE 


PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS 
Manufactured exactly to your specifications 


Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 
wanted with any size perforation desired. 


fi 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 West 24th Place 


Wecan promptly duplicate your present screens at lowest prices. 
oe 


WEE 


Does Your Coal 
Meet Specifications? 


There’s only one way to be sure about the 
quality of your product, day by day, and 
that is by constant testing in a properly 
equipped laboratory. 


SUUTUTAANN 


PEELE Lhd 











= The WISE Laboratory Coal Crusher pre- 
= pares coal for testing with unequalled 
speed and economy. Capacity of 25 lbs. 
per minute through %” screen is achieved 
with 3%” hp. motor operating at 2500 r.p.m. 
WISE Laboratory Crushers, although a 
comparatively new product, are 

already used and endorsed by 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canal 1459 some of the most prominent 
ama 


coal testing organizations in 
the United States. Write today 
for complete information. 


O. B. WISE CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Makes A Mailing CLICK ? 


Advertising men agree—the list is more than half the story. 








McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing power. They offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of major markets, including new personnel and 
plants. Selections may be made to fit your own special requirements. 


New names are added to every McGraw-Hill list daily. List revisions 
are made on a twenty-four hour basis. And all names are guaranteed 
accurate within two per cent. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market coverage you need and want. 
Ask for more detailed information today. You'll probably be sur- 
— at the low over-all cost and the tested effectiveness of these 
and-picked selections. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 











Direct Mail 
Division 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Ever have trouble repacking the stuffing box 
of a valve because sediment had accumulated 
in the bonnet chamber? That can’t happen 
with the top seat in Fairbanks Plug Valves. 
A tight seat is always certain because the shoul- 
der on the stem which engages the seat in the 
bonnet is ABOVE the threads on the stem. 

This tight closing feature makes it impos- 
sible for scalding steam or hot liquids to es- 
eape and burn your hands when repacking 
the stuffing box under pressure. 

This method of top seating also eliminates 
the possibility of pitting or scoring which 
occurs when the seating surface is in the 
stream line. 

Another outstanding feature of these valves 
is the wide sealing surface in the seat and dise 
and the angle of the plug. This construction 
distributes the stream flow so it is never con- 
centrated in one position and gives protection 
against galling and wire drawing. These parts 
ean be replaced easily and quickly or re- 
ground, without removing the body from the 
pipe line. 


Throughout, you'll find many other in- 
stances of the unusual care used in the design 
and manufacture of Fairbanks Plug Valves. 


Write for name of our nearest distributor 
and Catalog No. 42. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
393 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


a MOEIRTLG 
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Standard 


and Renewable Valves 
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A Sand Pump is only a link in a chain in a 


coal washing plant, but it can be a strong link 


if it embodies the' following features as does 
the Goyne: 


1. Ease of inspection of all wearing parts. All in- 
ternal portions are immediately accessible after 
removing only the rear head of the pump. No 
suction or discharge ;piping is disturbed. 


2. The one packing Hox of the pump is subjected 
only to suction pressyre and is readily kept clean 
by a low pressure clear water line. Long packing 


and shaft sleeve life :is assured. 
$ 


3. Impeller clearance is adjusted while the pump 
is running, insuring ¢onstant pump capacity so 
essential for uniform ‘washing. 

% 


4. There are twenty-eight possible nozzle assem- 
bly combinations for each standard pump. Wash- 
ery designers like this “adaptability feature” as it 
helps them out of tight places and simplifies 
piping. t 

5. We carry the spare ‘parts stock. Order your 
replacements when needed. Reduce your in- 
ventory by using Goyne¢ Process Pumps. 


All inquiries receive prompt 
$ s 
and careful attention. 


THE GOYNE STEAM PUMP CO. 


ASHLAND, PA. 


> 
& 
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Typical repairs and patches made 
with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- pi rani 
eners are made in six sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use 
and in various alloys to meet special 
conditions. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4638 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Flexco HD 
Rip Plate 


Bios ¢ 


Flexco HD 
Belt Fastener 


FLEXCO| ¥—% 1» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 

















McLANAHAN FAST 
“Bantam Buster” COAL CRUSHER 


ERE’S a “‘cocky”’ little single roll coal 
crusher that bites right into big jobs 
. and asks for MORE! 


Illustrated is the low-cost powerful, McLanahan 
‘“‘Bantam Buster” with International Engine power 
drive—a definite production need for the small coal 
mine operator. Engine, of course, is optional. 


WRITE for complete data. 


McLANAHAN AND STONE CORPORATION 


PIT, MINE AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1835 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 




















FLORY HOISTS 








las 


Manufacturers of Steam, Electric and 
Gasoline Hoists of all types; also parts 
for all model Flory Hoists. 


FLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA 











LEXIPIPE 


The improved flexible tubing for 
Sica mine and tunnel ventilation 


This flexible air tubing is ready for 
immediate, easy installation. With our 
NEW ROPE SEAM SUSPENSION it can 
be put up or taken down in a frac- 
tional part of the time required by 
other means of face ventilation. 


Write for free sample and full information. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ee es ee 





HENDRICK 


Carbondale 1600 


WN) vad 


yy PERFORATED PLATE 


_ Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 
Any perforation 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Please Consult Telephone Directory. 

















It takes Man-Power to make modern organization 
and equipment effective. The Man-Power of the 
industry served by COAL AGE is the experi- 
enced personnel included among the 12,000 sub- 
scribers of this paper. If your organization needs 
MAN-power, you can locate the best man, or 
men, available through a Position Vacant Ad- 
vertisement in the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
of COAL AGE. 









MAN-power.... .“MP” 
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EMPLOYMENT 


BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


} cents a word, minim 


um charge $2.00. 


(See 4 on Box Numbers.) 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time indi- 
employment only), 


vidual salaried 
sbove rates. 


PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. August 26th will appear in the Sept. issue, 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Vow 


e OPPORTUNITIES e EQUIPMENT—USED or RELEASE 


INFORMATION: 
BOX NUMBERS in care of 


any of our 


10 words additional in undisplayed ads, 
the 
in advance for 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 


DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made 
four consecutive insertions of 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


The advertising tate is $6.30 per inch for all 
advertising appéaring on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISINSS INCH is measured 7% inch 
vertically on onescolumn, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. - C.A. 


subject to limitafions of space available. 











FOR SALE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


§—10-ton General Electric, HM-809, 250 volt ball bearing motors. 
§—10-ton Goodman, 34-B, 250 volt ball bearing motors. 

§—10-ton Westinghouse, 907-C, 250 volt ball bearing motors. 
2—8-ton Goodman, 132-A-0-4-C, 250 volt ball bearing motors. 
$—8-ton General Electric, HM-819, 250 volt ball bearing motors. 
$—6-ton Goodman Gathering, 33-I-4-T-2, 250 volt ball bearing 


motors. 


j—6-ton General Electric Gathering, HM-823, 250 volt ball bear- 


ing motors. 


§—6-ton General Electric Gathering, HM-801, 250 volt ball bear- 


ing motors. 


THE ABOVE LOCOMOTIVES ARE FROM 36” TO 48” GAUGE, 
COMPLETELY REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 


LOADING MACHINES 


1—5-BU, JOY, 250 volt DC. 
§—Jeffrey, L-400, 250 volt DC. 
4—new Jeffrey, 44-L, 250 volt DC. 


SHORTWALL MINING MACHINES 


5—Goodman, 112 CC, 250 


volt 


é—Sullivan, CE-7, 220/440 volt AC. 


400—3-ton, 44” gauge, end dump mine 
Bearing Wheels, height overall 36 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
1—809 H.P. Allis-Chalmers, single drum, slope hoist, 7000’ of 114” 
rope, 3000# rope pull, rope speed 870 FPM, 2300 volt. 
1—500 H.P. double drum, 1600’ of 1%4” rope, 2300 volt, Ward- 


Leonard Control, 


1—1300 H.P. Shaft Hoist with cylindro-conical drum, 1675’ of 


1%” rope, 2300 volt. 


MINE CARS 


cars, 16” Timken Roller 
- 





Frank J. Wolfe 


We specialize in buy- 
ing complete § mines 
that are going out of 
business or from re- 
ceivers in bank- 
ruptcy, administra- 


tors of estates, etc. 


1—1300 H.P. double drum cylindro-conical drum, 900’ of 114” 


rope, 2300 volt. 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


306-7 BEASLEY BUILDING 


L.D. Phone-34 


Terre Haute, Indiana 








MODERN COAL TIPPLE—for strip or deep mine 


’ makes seven sizes and includes: 

Railroad Tracks, Headframe, Dump Hopper, Feeder, Main Shakers, Five Picking Table- 
Loading Booms, Remixing Conveyor, Refuse Conveyor, Crusher above Main Screens, 
Dry Cleaning and Stoker Sizing Section, Car Retarders, Stee] Structure, Motors, Lighting 


System, etc. 


Will consider Investing with the right people 
GREEN RIVER MINE, South Carrollton, Ky. 
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WANTED 








& 
r PDSITION WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT OR MINE FOREMAN 

twenty yeafs experience as a mine official 
and mechanidal mining, first grade mine fere- 
min’s certifigate Penna. Superintendent at 
present will make change. PW-215, Coal Age, 
330 W. 42rd .St.. New York 18, N. pa 











+ BOOKS 


BOOKS—Out->vf-print. U. S. Geological Sur- 

vey, Burean of Mines, Lists available by 
states. James Howgate, Bookseller, 120 So. 
Chrerch St., Schenectady, N. Y 


“WANTED 


ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 

the field se*ved by Coal Age can be quickly 
located through bringing it to the attention 
of thousands’ of men whose interest is as- 
sured because this is the business paper they 
read. . 


‘WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills, We 
drill for Limestone, Gypsum, Talc, 
Fire Clay, Coal and all other min- 
erals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































DIAMOND GORE 


More than_ .sixty 


DRILLING, mineral. 
gasoline, steam and_- electric 
drills, suitabfe for any job. OUR SPECIALTY— 
testing bituminous coal lands. Satisfactory ccres 
guaranteed. ‘Prices very reasonable, 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING CO. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY PA Est 1902 Tei. 382 


for any 

















—-TRANSFORMERS-— 


TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


in operating condition or burnt out. Mail us list giv- 
ing complete nameplate data and stating condition. 


We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


We invite your inquiries 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


“AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 
STATION M 


Since 1912 CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 





Jos. Greenspon's Son Pipe Corp. 
Nat’l. Stock Yds. (St. Clair County) It. 











450 COMPOSITE MINE CARS 


Cap. 60)0#, 30” Track Ga., Lgth. 9’4”, 
Width 52”, Ht. overall 42’ 


IROK & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13484 S; Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
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MINING MACHINES 


1—12 G3 Goodman 220/3/60 AC 6’ Bar. 

3—12 AB Goodman 250 V. DC. 6’ Bar, 

1—35 B. Jeffrey 250 V. 6’ Bar Bowdill #11416, with 
cables 

212 G3 Goodman AC Low Vein 6’ bar 6185. 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric 6 Ton Permissible Type LSBE 
Class 2C6 Form C 9 with 2 HM 825 Ball Bearing 
Motors. 1'/5” armorplate frame, 44” Ga. (Can change 
to 36” ga. or less.) Each locomotive equipped with 
an Exide Ironclad Battery 54 cell 23 plate with {2 
months of original guarantee also | charging Panel 
with each locomotive. 13/2” long, 50” high, 69” wide 
and 44” Wheel Base. Available for inspection at our 
Oakdale Shop. . 
Ton Ironton locomotive, Type E2, 36” Ga. with 
Gould Battery 23 plate with 12 months of original 
guarantee 

4 Ton Jeffrey 44” Ga. with Battery. 


+ 





SCREENS 


2—4’ x 5’ single deck Tyler Hummer Screens Type 


37 equipped with V-16 Vibrators No. 2860 and 
2867 designed for 110 v. AC 15 cy. 
(Haulage) | 
10 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 36” or 40” Ga. 
8 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 42” Ga. . 
2—5 Ton West. 250 V. 36 or 42” Ga./with Electric 


Gathering Reels. Rar steel frame. 


MOORHEAD 


MG SETS 3 gh. 60 cy. (Syn.) 
150 KW Ridgway 250 V. DC 2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 
150 KW West. 550 V. DC 2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 
35 2200 V. AC 1200 RPM. 
F 220 V. AC 1150 RPM. 
22% KW Al. Ch. 125 V. DC—2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 
1—500 KW HCB Gen’! Elec. 
boards and Trans. 6600 or 


275 v. with switch 
3800 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
100 KW 250 v. DC Westgh—Skinner Engine. 

50 KW West. 125 v. DC—Skinner Engine. 
25 KW Westinghouse 125 v. Steam Turbine. 


SYN. MOTORS 3 ph. 60 cy. 


HP Make ¥. Speed 
75 (1) G.E. 2200 900 
SLIP RING & SO. CG MOTORS 
(3 ph. 60 cy.) 
HP Make Speed Wdg. Type 
700 G.E. 393 S.R. MT 432 
400 West. 500 ae, Cu, 
3 G.E. 600 S.R. IM 
200 G.E 250 S.R. MT 412 
150 G.E 720 S.R. IM 
1 G.E 600 S.R. IM 
125 Al. Ch 435 S.R. 
100 G.E 500 S.R. MI-25 cy. 


-REITMEYER CO., INC.|: 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





HU 


Prompt Shipment From Our Warehouse 


HIGH TORQUE WOUND ROTOR MOrTorRs 
(Wound Rotors) 














HP Make 7 Speed 
200 (4) G.E. 2200 600 
150 (3) G.E. 2200 600 
HOISTS 
75 HP Lidgerwood sgl. fr. drum 
»v HP Diamond 2 drums same Shaft 
52 HP American 2 drum, AC Motor 
50 HP Clyde sgl. drum AC Motor 
30 HP Double drum—Tandem 
15 HP Lidgerwood sgl. dr. AC Motor 
400 TRANSFORMERS 
(Westgh. & GE 1 ph.) 
Qu. KVA Pri. V. Sec. V 
3 1 2080/2200 115/230 
5 2 yA « 
100 5 8 « 
82 7% a4 « 
71 10 <3 « 
2 25 2200 244/488 
1 30 2080/2200 115/230 
3 37 Rotary 4400/185 . 
3 50 22000 2200 Wid 
3 75 2200 110/220 bidne 
1 100 2300 230/460 
3 106 Uptegraff 400 220 48 
1 150 3 Phase 230/460 42 
D. C. MOTORS | 
200 HP Allis Chalmers 230 V. 600 RPM. 36 
125 HP General Electric 230 V. 750 RPM. 30 
30 












COAL CUTTING MACHINES 


3—35B Jeffrey 250 V Shortwalls. 

2—35B Jeffrey 500 V Shortwalls. 

1—35BB Jeffrey 250 V Permissible Shortwall. 
i—35BB Jeffrey 500 V Permissible Shortwall. 
1—29LE Jeffrey T.0.H. Arcwall 250 V Permissible. 
i—!2AB Goodman 250 V Shortwall. 

2—1!2A Goodman 500 V Shortwalls. 

i—1!i2EJ Goodman Permissible Shortwall 250 V. 
1—!2G3 Goodman AC Shortwall 3/60/220-440 V. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Ail Steel Frames 


i—13 Ton G. E. with HM-829 250 V Motors. 
{—10 Ton G. E. with HM-830 250 V Motors. 
I— 8 Ton G. E. with HM-839 250 V Motors. 
and reel. 
2— 6 Ton Jeffrey with MH-88 250 V Motors and 


reels. 
i— 6 Ton G. E. with HM-819 250 V Motors. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
i—165 HP G. E. Syn, Motor, 3/60/2200 or 500 V, 


900 RPM. 
i—100 HP Crocker Wheeler Syn. Motor, 3/60/220 
V, 1200 RPM. 

2—50 a G. E. Slip Ring Motors, 3/60/440 V, 


0 RPM. 
i—100 KW West. Type SK, 275 V, 900 RPM DC 
Generator. 
i—i00 HP West. Type CW Slip Ring Hoist Motor 
3/60/2200 V, 720 RPM. 
3—150 KVA Pittsburgh Transformers, 6600-220/ 


440 V. 
car’ peekhe Pittsburgh Transformers, 2200-220/ 































3—100 KVA G. E. Transformers, 6600-2200-220/ 


440 V. 
i—25 HP West. Type HK, 250 V Series Wound 
Hoist Motor, 600 RPM. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Standard & Universal. 
AC & DC Rebuilt & Guaranteed 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


5 to 20 ton. 
STRIPPING SHOVELS 


M. G. SETS & ROTARY 
CONVERTERS 


PUMPS and FANS 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Coai hopper with weigh pan and scale 
Hydraulic Wheel Presses 


Will buy, sell or exchange. 
What do you need? 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


electric motor and belt, in new condition. 
LOG WASHER 


Log Washer, with steel tank, 3” 
two logs with paddies, 35” diameter. 


A. J. O'NEILL 


Philadelphia Phone: Madison 8300 


Sn 


i—Allis Chalmers 25 ft., heavy duty, Hutch type, 
plate, with 


Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. Lansdowne, Pa. 





SOOO 





LOCOMOTIVES Ww 
‘—American 41 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, Loco- 18 
motive, electric lights, steam brakes, ASME : 
Boiler, 190 Ibs. Sale or rent. : 16 
i—American 68 ton, 6 wheel, Switcher with tender, 3 14 
electric lights, air brakes, power reverse, over- 
hauled. 12 
2—Vulcan 20 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, standard 12 
gauge, air brakes, ASME code boiler. In 
i—Vulcan 14 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, 36” cauge, 
cylinders 9 x 14, ASME boiler. 
COAL CRUSHER 
i—Jeffrey 24 x 24 single roll Coal Crusher. New “— 
condition. “B" 
BELT CONVEYOR ss 
1—36” x 740 ft. roller bearing idlers, complete with Inc 















Tippins Machinery Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3530 Forbes St. 


M.G. Sets 


2—300 KW 600 Volt Synchronous 
Motor Generator Sets 2200 Volt AC. 


JONES MINING EQUIPMENT CO. 


541 Wood St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRACTORS AND BULLDOZERS § |” 


For Immediate Delivery 
Rebuilt ‘'35’’ size $1850; ‘‘55‘* size $1850. Com- 
plete with hydraulically controlled angledozers and 
self starters. Other tractors, various makes, with 
and without winches, priced from $495 to $1500. 


©. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 




















TOP GRADE TRACK MATERIALS 


RAILS 


8700 feet 100 lb. ARA-A 
9700 feet 90 lb. ARA-B 
9700 feet 90 lb. ASCE 
23500 feet 70 lb. PS #97 
25000 feet 58% lb PS #63 
8000 feet 56 Ib. 


Joint bars to match Tie 
Plates, Frogs, Switches, etc. 


E. C. SHERWOOD 
50 Church Street 


Established 1911 


New York 





RAILS—CARS 


All sections of rails and good serviceable second 
hand cars, all gauges, also spikes, bolts, frogs, 
switches and ties. 


M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 














RAILS and ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-reco- 
ditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories. 


Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








FOR SALE 
1 Steel Tipple 


Ottumwa Iron Works Hoist #3437 complete 
with General Electric 150 HP Motor 440 
Volts 3 Phase 60 Cycles 600 RPM. Gen- 
eral Electric Generator Set Type MP, AMP 
696 Speed 425, Volts: no load 250—full 
load 275 equipped with Westinghouse Mo- 
tor Type CS 200 HP 440 Volts 3 Phase 60 
Cycles complete with Switch Board Pan- 
els. Goodman 5 Ton Haulage Motor-—22 
inch gauge. Can be made wider. 


All in first class condition. 
No agent. Direct Sale. 


FS-222, Coal Age 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 
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UHI ——— 


+6 YD. or 8 YD. 


FOR 
ca CALL, Wipe STRIPPER SHOVEL 
a i Ke ah D A Ps 

e i E Ui T = Or WRITE 225B Bucyrus 80 ft. Boom, 54 ft. 


TORS | DELIVERY [' 7X R Ly is E Dipper Stick, Steam Shovel. 
RUBBER PRODUCTS @ieaaas: HEADQUARTERS ve oS 
to 110 ft: booms. 
Water, Air, Steam, Suction or —2% Marion Electric Shovels. 
Cy Steam Go Tee 300 ft, 600, 1000 & 1940 fe 
115/20 ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS ee. 


274 Yds. SHOVELS 
DIESEL DRAGLINE 
Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
3 Yd. P.4H. 800, 97’ boom. 
Sec, V, ; Welding Hose, etc. NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED: 75—!” «2 Yd. Dump Cars. 
omen B's -@ Ged aan -m 7 am mm) aCe OF tia hn a ee eh 
COAL CRUSHERS: 






Deed 
600 | OF TH 2 Marion’Model, 125, Electric, 35’ Boom. 
cn E 
3W 4W & 5W Monigham Walkers, 90 
Belting...Elevator Belting...Fire, : r 
CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE: 2"%2, Yd. 488 Bucyrus 80° boom. 
AIR COMPRESSORS: 
(6) Electric. 1300, 1500, a 2600, 5000 ft. 



































2200 ; . i . Jeffrey Singlp Roll 18x18, 24x24 & 30x30 
Ht 209 | Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Link Belt 2¢x24 Double Roll Crusher 
230/460 “ “ “ u“ HYDRAULI*® CARWHEEL PRESSES: 
fae Se | Ce — ee eee 
2 : “ “ w - Niles - 00¢ atson Stillman 
Me , 1/8" 1/lo" ~, . 1/8" 1/32" RUBBER ce ap ag BELTS: ° an” 
ao —6— 1/8” — 1/16 1 a ie He 1000" gor, G0" 30°, 300" 20%, Ie0e” 42, soo” Aer, 
3 ” “ ” 7 “ “ eee . gobi ‘ 
: 30° — 6 — 1/8 aie 1/16 eo — 4 = 1/8 am 1/32 TEE shoes 1. 
: " “ “” “" 7 ’ anc ga 
30" —5— 1/8" — 1/16" 14” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32’ CONVEYORPARTS: | on e 
3 a“ u“ U ars ds & T ~ulleys, Steel F . Trip- 
* e : 24 5 1/8" 1/32 12 4 a 1/1 6 a af Fe ier, den i4 In., “ 60 ‘a. Peony heck here. 
; ’ 7 “ 7 . 
24° — 4— 1/8 — 1/32 Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths oone Neree senenarere 3 cases 
150 KW G.E: 1200 RPM 3/6 2900-2 275 
TRANSMISSION BELTING $ 200 KW Ridew: ay 900 RP Ms Ey 3300-858 50-275 
PECIAL OFFER. 3—100 KW G.E. 275 v. 1200 RPM Rotarys 
Se R » HEAVY purty STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES: 
HEAVY-DUTY FRICTION SURFACE UB BE R od Ze Se Sarees oe a. ew Batteries 
. . ° « 0 mF: « . ga. 
3 Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply .@) S 3 3—5 ton Mangha 30 in. ga. 
; — — WATER 4—5 ton G.E: 36 in. ga. 
nk, Loco. 3 18 — 6 10 = <6 6 «= § Each Ll HOSE 3—7 ton Goodman 36 ga. Battery & Trolley 
s, ASME ty 6 10" 5 a 5 Siz ength with Couplin A 8—6 ton Baléwin Westgh. 42 ga. & 36 ga 
: Boy a ere 9s Atta TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES: 
ith tender, 3 14 — 6 8 —6 4-5 = __length peri ched 21% ton West*nghouse 24 ga. 
arse, over: 4 a a" 5 4" 4 Y, mm 25 See One 4—6 ton & 3-3-5 ton Goodman, 36 ga 
: 3 _ feet L* = 3—6 ton Gooclman 30 ga. 
, standard 2-5 6-6 3 4 5° ae Bee $4.25 Se ee 
nea - “ — ) 3 to es? gnous « ga. 
a Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengehe \ ie ys 8.00 2—8 ton Goodman 26 ga : 
Cauge, ‘ - = 6.2 10 ton Goodnyan 42 ga. & 15 ton Jeffres 3 
- 50 « 25 3 
sugges ly, ~ VIBRATING SCREENS: : 
ENDLESS Vv BELTS . Bis ys = a HE td Hume oe x6, 4x5, 4x8 & 4x10 = 
= 35 ° Robins Gyrex x81 c : 
wae ~ 4 12 N r “tg B., 5x6 Simplex : 
shor. New 4 "A" WIDTH All Sizes | “D" WIDTH All Sizes aa 10.50 a pe 
B” WiDTH All Sizes | “E” WIDTH All Sizes —~ 7 8: oS 60—Western 26-20-30 yd. Side Dump : 
‘C’ WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets . a= & 15.00 SV 90" Boot 6 160" Booms Model 6150, 178" 
nplete with Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths ag 35 bey Soom, Diesel. Monizhan_ Walkers : 
dition = 50 « - 4.00 vi 30 '.ink Belt 50’ Boom Crane 
2 yd. Page 70’ Boom Diesel D li 
PROTECT THAT PLANT — 20.00 1 ya. Marfon 450 Elec. Shovel 
1% vd. Limes Diesel Shovel & Dragline 
‘ 1.D. Sj AIR HOSE 2 yd. Link Felt Elec. Shovel & Dragline 
aro with F I R 7 H se) 5 E ~A-Size_Length Per length ” 25 ton Browning 50’ Booms Loco. Crane 
: APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE a” ~ 25 fee ~ ecu Plings Sane test ak, haw. ® 
eet .. $5.0 = Junior Joy 36 ga. Low Pan 
EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED _ “ 00 — $1.5 : Conway 20 Mucker 
a" 50 — 10.00 0 Pair 3—5 RU & 7 BU 36 or 42 ga. Joy 
Size Length Per Length A — 25 oa ae 9—Goodman: 200 & Jeffrey 441 
ywne, Pa. Mo oe 6.25~ 259 « 7 Conway 2A, 30A, 50A, 60 & 75 Muckers 
it 2", - 50 feet ~ $28.00 ree eee. 12.50~ 259 « MISCELLANEOUS: 
> 25" ya 16.00 ce re 10.0. . 5'x160’ Trayior Rotary Dryer 
" - : ~ 50 * -00 — 3.50 6—Goodman’ 12CA & 12DA 6 ft Cutters 
punnoneneseceennnnnsentnn 2 em 50 — 23.00 os 20.00 = 3 9x8 Sullivan’ Mine Compressors 
pine - 26" 13.00 LAR _* uns i uc vans A te Ome te 
1%" 50 a ¢ All GER SIZES ALSo 30 ton & 12 ton Vulcan Std. Ga. Gas. Loco. 
2 - ir - 20.00 Pri AV. WANTED TO BUY: 
DZERS -_ 5, * 11.00 1ceS—Net_¢ —F.0.B — Complete Ménes—M.G. Sets, Locomotives, Com- 
r : Ve ’ B. ork pressors, onveyors, Cranes, Crushers & Rotary 
| Specify Thread On Couplings Converters’ Also Rails, Sereens, Pumps, Cars, 
1850. Com- Mine Loaders & Mining Machines. 
ledozers and ‘ 
akes, with . . 
gee CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. [ieee 
- 
ig, Ky. e9 ee 305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
peDDU RDO R Eee ore eennet Wi -66 PAR 34 PLACE N EW Ae): K N Y 
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* MINING EQUIPMENT READY FOR DELIVERY * 



































le REBUILT— GUARANTEED 
le . CUTTING MACHINES MISCELLANEOUS 
é 1 @ volt 
Motor 440 2 12 A Goodman, 250 volt 100-KW Ridgway M-G set, 250 volt 1—200 KW: G.E. Rotary Converter. 
. 2-AA Go . 250 volt ; i 
oJ on _38-Re Sao ate ved oh x $6" See ween ins 3—55 KVA. G.E. Rotary Transformers. 
! ‘ 29-B Jeffrey, 250 volt 3—165 KVA&, G.E. Rotary Transformers. 
1 250—full 2—CE-T Sullivans, 250 volt 2— Cameron Cent. pumps, 650 GPM. 74’ head : ‘ 2 
house Mo- A. C. Motors for Goodman standard and low : ' , 3—Oxide Film Lightning Arrestors. 
} Phase 60 vein machines Deming Cent. pump, 400 GPM. 70’ head Motors: A.C. and D.C. in stock. 
D \( ‘ range . 9900 to 2290 j 
got n 0-Ton imac P 44) pt on See ial 5—1/B Penaiie Rip Compeamiae, 
r. 8 Ton Ls pe 250 volt ee ae Power & Distribution Transformers. 
on. 6-Ton Ironton, 250 volt. low ¥ t A.C. Gen. A. C. and D.C. motors, con- Meters: 5 Ampere, 110 Volt, 2-wire. 
: 6-Ton Goodman, 250 volt, 30-B trollers, compensators. Automatic G.E. Brush Raising Device. * 
én Many other items in stock. Let us know your needs—We buy, sell and trade. R H BENNE 
r Al Tv ’ 7 1 
om J, ALL-STATE EQUIPMENT CO.. ENC. - U. BERNEY EQOIPMERT CO. 
uses om LOGAN. W. Va. PHONE 884 * Norwood, Ohio 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman: All 250 volts. 
1—10 ton, 31-1-4-T. 
1— 6 ton, 30B, 48” 1—5 ton. 
1— 56 ton, W-1-2, 36”. 
i— 4 ton, 8-30. 


Westinghouse: All 250 volt. 
1—4 ton, 902, 48” 1—18 ton, 102, 42” 
1—904 c. 44” 500 volt. Also 906 motors. 
1—10 ton, 915. 


G.E.: All 250 volt. 
6 ton 803, 44”, as is 
6 ton 823, 44” 
6 ton 801 
8 ton 822 


Jeffrey: 6 ton, and 4 ton, all gauges, 250 volt 
2 Jeffrey MH 110 Locomotives 
1—Jeffrey MH 100 


4 ton 1022, 41, asis 
5 ton 825, 44” 
8 ton 839 motors 





MINING MACHINES 
Jeffrey, 35B, 29B, and 4—28A, 250 V. 2— 
29C with drop bar support. 
Goodman, 12A, 12AB, 12AA, 12G3A, 34B. 
1—12G3 250 volt and 2—112 DA, 500 volt. 
2—Permissibie Type 12CA, 6—112AA, 


1—124AA, 
Sullivan, CE7, CE9, CE10, CR10 Low Vein. 


SUBSTATIONS—275 volts, D. C. 


2—200 KW GE Rotaries (600 volt) 

1—200 KW Ridgeway M.G. Set. 

1—200 KW G.E. Rotary Converter. 

1—200 KW West. Rotary. 

1—150 KW West. Rotary. 

1—200 KW. 1—100 K Ridgeway M-G Sets. 
1—150 KW Ridgeway Rotary. 

1—150 KW West. Rotary converter. 

1—100 KW West. M-G Sets. 

1— 90 KW G.E. Rotary. 





"HOOP EUA a 


SPARE ARMATURES 


Jeffrey MH 110, MH 78, MH 73, My 
88, 29B, 35B and 28A. Gocdman 
34B, 30B, 30C, 12A 12AB, 12AA, 
33-1-4-T, 31-1-4-T. G. E. 801, 803, 
819, 821, 825, 839. Westinyhouse 
904, 906, 102, 907, YR2, 115. Also 
200 KW Westinghouse Rotary Con. 
verter Armature, 250 V. Bracket 
Type, 150 KW G. E. HCC Bracket 
Type, and 150 KW G. E. TC Pe. 
destal Type. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS * HOISTS * PUMPS * MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * BOND WELDERS * RESISTANCE * COMPRESSORS * DUMPS * SPEED REOUCERS 
FIELD FRAMES* ARMATURES* GOODMAN HYDRAULIC SHOVELS‘ MOTOR STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS—AC & OC * DROP BAR SUPPORTS ( Goose. 
neck), 29B and 29C * MINING MACHINE TRUCKS * SWITCHBOARDS * CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC & DC * CONVEYOR HOISTS * COAL CRUSHERS (double 
roll) 12°x16", single roll 24x36" 30°x30" 24”x24” and 18x16” * Diamond BIT SHARPENER * TURBO-GENERATOR 500 K.W. 275 volt DC * ROPE & BUTTON 
CONVEYOR 400’ long LATHES, SHAPERS * LINK BELT * ELECTRIC SLATE DUMP * SWITCHES * AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKERS 250 volt 600 av.ps 
to 2000 amps * MANUAL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 600 amps to 3000 amps * HOISTS, overhead, AC, 3-60-440, | ton and 2 ton * CAR RETARDERS, Fairmont 


85z and 100%, STEAM POWER PLANT, 2 Boilers, 2 turbo-generators, 2300 volt, | Clam shell bucket 1% cubic yard, i—Figure 8 drum. Coal Crushers-—igxig 
—24x24—36x36. MINE CARS Solid. 22” high with rotary dump. 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY, Logan, W. Va. 








MINE HOISTS 


1—Ottumwa 18” Band friction will coil 
2000 ft. %” rope 35 or 50 HP motor. 

1—Vulcan 30” Band friction will coil 
3000 %" rope 50 or 60 HP motor. 

1—Lidgerwood 36” friction drum will 
coil 2000 ft. 7%”. 100 HP motor. 

1—Connellsville 54 Band friction will 
coil 5000 ft. 7%” rope 100 or 150 
HP motor, 

1—Flory-Keyed drum 58’ dia. with 100 
or 150 HP motor. 

1—Lidgerwood 60” Band friction will 
coil 6500 ft. 1%” rope with 200 to 
350 HP motor. 

1—Vulcan 72” Band friction will coil 
2000 ft. 1%” rope with 250 HP 
motor 

1—Vulcan 60” Sliding pinion will coil 
3500 ft. 14%” rope. 200 HP motor. 

1—Lidgerwood-Cylindro Conical Shaft 
Hoist—225 ft. 1%” rope. 300 HP 
motor. 

1—Vulcan-Cylindro Conical Shaft Hoist 
350° 1%” rope. 400 HP motor. 

1—Connellsville-Cylindro Conical Shaft 
Hoist 350’ 142” rope. 800 HP motor. 

And other hoists to 
suit all mining conditions 


Jones Mining Equipment Co. 


541 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WAYNE, WOOD COUNTY, OHIO 


PIPE—MACHINERY—GAS ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS—DIESELS—PUMPS 


Some Steam Engines and Boilers available only slightly above the metal price 


BRADFORD SUPPLY COMPANY 


Near Toledo 








IRON and STEEL PIPE 
New and Used 


Large Stocks, all sizes 
attractive prices 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOIST 


1—Ottumwa double drum, single gear re- 
duction Electric Shaft Hoist, complete, 
in first-class condition, with 60 horse- 
power, 600 revolution, 220 volt, 3 phaze, 
60 cycle, General Electric moto: 


LESLIE E. BRYANT 
Clarksville, Arkansas 








FOR SALE 


Steel Tipple. Three track Roberts and Schaffer 
steel tipple with marcus shaker screen and loading 
boom, 150 to 200 ton capacity. 

Also, one sandard model Goodman 1{2AB, 35 
Horse power, 250 volt cutting machine completely 
rebuilt with spare armature. 


Write FS-218, Coal Age 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 





FOR SALE 


1—Lorain 75A Combination shovel and drag line 
2—Chicago Pneumatic 350 cu.ft. low pressure hori- 
zontal air compressors 
1—50 horse power General Electric motor 
1—Ingersoll Rand 160 portable compressor 
Air drills, Air hammers, mall points, etc. 


AIR COMPRESSORS RENTAL CO. 
2324 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohic 











Milwaukee (Westinghouse-Baldwin) gasoline loco- 
motives, (3) 7-ton, 30” ga., 100% rebuilt. 
Davenport, Porter & Vulcan steam locomotives (4), 
18-ton, S/T, 36” ga., 10”x16” cyls. 
Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8). 
Freeman truck turntable, 7-10 ton, 28’x30”. 
Buckeye semi-Diesel eng.-gen. set, 260 HP. 
Hydroelectric plant, 1200 HP, 60’ head, A.C. 
Bucyrus 50B steam shovel front, 2-yd. 


H. Y. SMITH CO. 
828 N. Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wis. 











FOR CASH SALE 


Complete Power House Equipment, including a 

Lazier Gas Engine, with K. W. Westinghouse Gen- 

erator and switch board, volmeter, gasometer, 50 

bbl. wood tank, 5 H.P. gas engine, Air compressor, 

and 2 air tanks, and one H. P. Burke Motor. 

Tipple and Side Tract Equipment, including coal 
shute < 

Mitchell Crossover Dump 

Howe Scales 

5—402 Switches complete, with % rails 

34—852 Rails 

51—602 Rails, and two frogs 

1 Robison 4 ft. Fan and Housing 

Cameron Bronze Pump, D.C. with 25 H. P. West- 
inghouse Motor 

1 six ton Jeffrey Motor, outside wheels, 6102 

1 Spare Armature 

38 x 3 Wyman Centrifugal pump with 15 H. P. 
Ridgway motor 

2—5 H. P. D.K. Motor 

2—3 H. P. D.K. Motor 

1—15 Triumph Motor pulleys 

New expansion bolts and clamps 

4-0 trotley wire—lot 

Spare Armature for 5 H.P. Westinghouse Motor 

Repair parts for locomotive, etc. 


F. A. McINTYRE 


Rimersburg, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


TRAMWAY 


One Electric Reversible Tramway Manufactured by 
American Steel and Wire Company. One-man 
operation. Bucket Capacity 22 cu, ft. 


The Barnes Coal & Mining Company 
Box 277 Coshocton, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
Subject to Prior Sale 


1 Goodman Aut tic Duckbill Type 
A.O.G. 16. Practically new, used six weeks. 
$585.00. Cash or Sight Draft, F.O.B. 
Scranton. 

GREENWOOD MINING COMPANY 

182 Scranton, Pa. 














FOR SALE 
Fairbanks Morse 
Railroad Track Scale 
$5,500.00—Like new 


Answer c/o P. O. Box #326 
Pittston, Pennsylvania 











This Searchlight Section 
of COAL AGE 


is an index of reliable sources 
for Used and Resale coal mining 
equipment now available. Consult 
the Searchlight Section in follow- 
ing issues for later offerings. 


If you don’t see what you want 
—ask for it. Ask the advertisers. 
Dealers are constantly adding to 
their stocks and may have ac- 
quired just what you need. Or, 
shall we ask them for you? 
And, when you have special items 
to dispose of dealers will be glad 
to know of it or you can use this 
Searchlight Section to contact 
user-buyers direct, if you prefer. 
Send a list of your equipment and 
we will gladly give full space 
and rate information. 


Departmental Staff 


COAL AGE 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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REBUILT EQUIPMENT—READY TO SHIP 
























































»M : 
rd ’ MINING MACHINES—250 V. DC TRANSFORMERS—1 PH. 60 CY. 230 V. DC MOTORS 
voman \—CE-9 Sullivan 25—5 KVA 220 v. 122/244 G.E. H.P. Maks Type R.P.M 
2AA 12AA Goodman 36” ga. 30—T% KVA 2200 v. 122/244 G.E. * Tih 1780 
' 1~Goodman Slabbing 42” ga. 50—10 KVA 2200 v. 122/244 West. 25 Westg. 1700 8 
808, _— 3—37 KVA 4400 v. 185 v. Rotary Trans- | 25 Westera Elec. 730 ELC 
“house MINE LOCOMOTIVES 4—50 RVA 6600 Vv. 550 v. Allis Chal. 30 one 1100 Ro 
. Also i—6 ton Atlas 36” ga. AC or DC 3—100 KVA' 6600 v. 220/440/550 v. Pgh. HY was oe e c-140 
Cc 19 ton Milwaukee GASOLINE 3—150 KVA 2300 v. 6900 v. Pgh. = an Ses aty 
/On- 1—150 KVA' 2080 v. 230/460 G. E. 3 ph. 0 Weste $33 5 
racket ROTARY CONVERTERS 1—250 KVA 2300 v. 460 v. G.E. 3 ph. 4 Gn 1700 DLC-202 
) E 1—500 kw. G.E., type HC-8, 600 volt, 900 3—1500 KVA 22000 v. 6600 v. Allis Chal. 50 Westg 1700 S-8L 
sracket rpm, complete with transformers and & Wests in aliens 
Y b ds 7 
Pe- “ie an 3 275 v. DC 900 rpm complete CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 60 Westg 875 SK-150 
with transformers 2—1000 GPM Cameron bronze 100’ hd. 8x8 60 West. 850 
1—800 GPM Weinman 90’ hd. 6 x 5 12 —_~ Mw a 1-9 oD 
— iCHRONOUS 1—750 GPPF DeLaval 70’ hd. 6 x 6 4 —” $28 ps0 
DUCERS M. G. SETS—SYNCHRONOU 1—Worthington 5 x 6 single stage mtd. on | 30) Wests 3 
= ae j-150 KW Ridgway 275 v. 900 rpm. 2300 truck 15 HP motor 
S \couble y. 3 ph. cy. 
Bu 
6 an HOISTS DIESEL ENGINE SET D.C. GENERATORS—250 V. 
leans : 1—217 KVA G.E. 2300/220/440 v. 3 ph. 60 | Qua. HP. Mek R.P.M 
hart 100 ITP. Lidgerwood 2 drum AC or DC Motor ta a, a eo te ee Wackens . a a? eae be 
ROCK DRILLS horiz. 2 cyl. Diesel 1 20 Westg. 1500 
eatg 
i—Ft. Wayne—2% HP 230/500 v. DC Motor A. C. SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 1 35 Westy 1899 
d. TRACK DRILLS H.P. Volts a — ake 1 50 Gee 1200 
250 .E. : 2 est 
wis 2—Moore Track Drills #1 280 220/440 GE. Kr 1200 180 Weatg 1058 
Tn 225 2 23 ON yn. .B. 2 
. — BSE ER Gul ti ents. 209 
- , 2 est. ! organ ardner 
i—Jeffrey Apron Conveyor 5 HP DC Motor Fale 2300 GE. KT 1800 | 1 110 Ce "Wrecinn 720 
SCALES ae es 1 ee ig 
- ms 2 Vestg 
—Fair. Morse #11% 3 beams (2—200# ea. | 150 220/440 L. Allis FX 1750 | 1 700 Westg 450 
price - i—60 Ibs.) platform 16% x 21% 100 220/440 G.E, 1750 | 1 750 Westg 110 
— DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
r toledo 
ORERESOOOROROORONDERDONIONY 
e gear re- CURRENT SPECIALS ROTARY CONVERTERS 
0 hase 500 KW G.E. SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy... 1200 
t, 3 phage, Two—Ironton type WOD double motored sen 'nw Fodestal SY ryte- 7300/4000 v: ae baler 
= S Pactaniae beta Sa toes | | atte SER Te BOC ees 
motives (without batteries). GE a 
ball bearing motors, worm & worm gear RPM, bt 0 Type, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
drive, ball bearing trucks. Good used 300 KW G.E. Vv. , 6 , 60 Cy., 
iti x eks, Price, subject 1200 RPM, form i. er | V. Transformers. 
nenevevneonenennnnnnin condition, Extra tru . * j h 200 KW AL. 75 P y. 1206 e s 
rerusanatceremmurt sean: | tau meennemaerak tater | | Immadiata Dalive 
ieieniaeatatiiiag we-Mensha 1 atnee a bat- “a 
tery locomotives (without batteries). As 1200 RPM, “form P, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
id iin is, subject inspection and prior sale, 
A drag ine $600.00 each. 
ressure hori- GikWestinghouse six ton 62° gn trolley MOTOR GENERATORS 
notor eemative, Rage they — gery 500 KW G. Sohn V.. 2300/4000 V., 3 Ph., Large Amount of 
essor wo type , 25 olt motors, } ate >t , Manua itchgear. 
eI) See Sia ecilane” Ggsctiee cna | | “tr Ses Obes Gea tees Genuine JOY 5 BU 
ition. Price, subject inspection an y., anua witchgear. 4 
AL CO. prior sale, $2650.00. , 200 KW GE. IND. 600 V.. 2300/4000 V., 3 Ph., . e 
land One—100 KW Allis-Chalmers rotary con- 0 Ww Ph gee Rane ged s : 
Saltliei a uly seek. EY ee Oak kent 7060 Cy.. 500 RPM, 80% P.:F Manual Switchgear, Loading Machine 
y ° o-92.9,. 8s, 
ia i) inspection and prior sale, $1350.00. r 
Two—562 KW Allis-Chalmers turbo-gen- LOCOMOTIVES Pa ts 
erators, 3 phase 60 cycle 2300 volt, com- 13-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 908-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga. 
: plete with condensers, piping, valves, 10-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 907-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga. 
ection wiring and switchboards. Price, $10,- 10-T WESTGHE, 500 V., 907-C Mts., 36”-44"Ca. 5 Sullivan CE 7 
000.00 per unit, subject inspection and 8-T JEFFREY, 25 , MH-85 Mts., 24”-36” Ga. 
E One—General Blectric-Lidgerwood 300 HP 8-T GOODMAN, 250 V.. 132-4 Mts. 367.43" Gar 
ph 60 cy volt Mine Hoist, Serial 6-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 904-C Mts., 36-44” Ga. N s 
No. 5169, motor serial No. 4013180. Com- 4-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 902-C Mts., 36” Ga. Short Wall Machines 
ces plete with magnetic controller conical 
source 3 up ae. ng hs ake, etc. Has had Each unit listed abeve is owned by us and 
minin tle use rice 250—subject inspec- iT] 
Pnecl tion and vrior sale. is available now for immediate purchase. 220 Volt a.c. 42 Gauge 
follow- 
. aa aa 
ngs. HAIR EQUIPMENT COMPANY WALLACE E. KIRK COMPANY Bargain, “As Is”! 
u want Office and Warehouse Incorporated 
ertisers. Reed and Election Streets ildi : s 
ies SENTON, ILLINOIS 501 Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 2-G..E.. 6-ton Locomotives 
ac- 7] 
a 250 volt, 42” Gauge 
? . 7] “ 
a ctheletecpentteen FOR SALE Bargain “As Is”! 
al items STORAGE BATTERY 
a ERIE CATERPILLAR CRANE 
use this ~ @ - 
renee 1% to 10 Ton — 18” to 56” Track Gauge Gas-air combination, with Wauke- Minin Machine 
a ail GREENSBURG MACHINE CO. shaw gas engine 5}x8—crane boom 
; . . 
1 space — EEE 45 ft. long, with extra drum on hoist- 
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COAL AGE 
















OAL AGE - 


i have 


i} @f the mine shop. Write or wire us your 
: Inquiries. 


H Cin 
t eee 2 Machinery & Supply Co. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


lathes, Shapers, Milling Machines, Saws 
ete, for general maintenance work. We 
a knowledge of the shop problems 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








ing engine to operate timber grapple. 
In excellent second-hand condition— 
now operating. Can be_ inspected 
Scranton, Pa. Price—$7,500.00. 


THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 


424 Wyoming Ave. Scranton, Pa. 








Sales Corp. 


1214 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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COAL AGE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


An asterisk preceding manufacturer’s name indicates detailed information may be found in the 1943 COAL MINING CAT ALOGS, 
Where + appears after a company’s name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but was in preceding issues, 


*Ahlber Bearing Co 
#Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
*American Brattice Cloth Corp. 
*American Cable Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co. 


Third Cover 


American Car & Foundry Co. 
*American Mine Door Co..... 
American Optical Co 
*American Pulverizer Pee a 
*American Steel & Wire Co.. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.. 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp.... 
Atlas Powder Co 


Baker Mfg. Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
*Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bituminous Casualty Corp.... 
*Bowdil Co. 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
*Brown-Fayro Co 

Builders- Providence, 


Calcium Chloride 

Cardox Corp. 

*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 

*Central Mine Equipment Co.. 

*Centrifugal & Mechanical In- 
dustries, Inc 

Chicago Perforating Co 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.. 

*Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 

Cities Service Co 

Clarkson Mfg. 

Coal Mining Catalogs.. 

Coffing Hoist Co 

Columbia Steel Co 


*Deister Concentrator 
*Deister Machine 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co 
*Deming Co. : 
Differential Steel Car Co, 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Dorr 
Dow Chemical Co 
*Duff-Norton Mfg. Co 
*duPont de Nemours ; 
=. I. (Fabrikoid Same 
*duPont de ar vg & oe 
E. I. Poa osives Dept.). 
*duPont stele & Co. 
E. I. “Corser Chemicals 
Dept.) 
Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Edison Storage Battery Div. 
of Thos. Edison, Inc. 

*Electric Storage, Battery Co, 

Ensign-Bickford Co 


Fairbanks Co. 
*Fairmont Machinery Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Flory Mfg. 


Galigher Co.. 
Gates Rubber Co 
*General Electric Co 
General Electric Co. 
ances and a rs st 
Dept.) 
Goodman Mfg. — 
Goodrich Co., F 
Goodyear Tire E Rubber Co. 
*Gorman-Rupp 
Gould Storage Battery Corp.. 
*Goyne Steam Pump C 
Gulf Oil Corp 
Gulf Refining Corp 
Guyan Machinery Co 


Hales Co., 4 
Hardinge Co., 
Harnischfeger Corp 


*Hazard Insulated Wire Works 25 


*Hazard Wire Rope Div. Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co 

Hendrick Mfg. 

Hercules Powder 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine 
Car C 

Holmes & Bros. Robt 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co...2, 


I. T. E. Circuit Breaker C... 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Insert hettieen pp. 20-25, 44, 45 
Cc 50, 51 


*Joy Mfg. 


Keystone Electric Co 
King Powder 
Koehler Mfg. Co 


LaDel Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 
*Laughlin Co., 
*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Lincoln Engrg. 

*Link-Belt Co 


Mack Trucks, Inc 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp.. 
Macwhyte 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
147 


Marlo Co 
Mayfair Hotel 
McGraw-Hill 
McLanahan & Stone Corp.. 
McLaughlin Mfg. C 
McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. 

30, 31, 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co 
*Metal & Thermit Corp 
*Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
*Mining Safety B 
*Morris Machine Works 
Morrow Mfg 


*National Malleable 
Castings Co. 





BOE Libiveas. oes 122 


& — 
21 


*National Powder Co 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corp 


Ohio Brass 
Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
of America, Inc 


Page Engrg. Co 
Paris Mfg. C 

*Pennsylvania Crusher Co 
Philco Storage Battery Div. 
—_ Mine & Mill Supply 


*Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 
*Pomona Pump C 
— Lamp & Equipment 


Post. -Glover "Electric Co 
*Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc... 


Quaker Rubber Corp 


Roberts & Schaefer Co 
*Robins Conveyors, Inc 
Rochester Ropes, 

Rockbestos Products Corp..... 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A.. 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc.... 
*Ruberoid Co. 


*Salem Tool 

*Sanford-Day Iron Works Co. ‘i 
*Schramm, Inc. 

Screen Equipment Co 

Searchlight Section 

Sinclair Refining Co 

S K F Industries, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana).. 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 

*Sullivan Machinery Co , 
Sun Oil C Second Cover 
Superior Carbon Products.... 132 


Tamping Bag 
Templeton-Kenly & Co 
Texas Co. 

Thermoid Co. 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 28, 
Timber Engrg. C 

*Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Union Wire Rope Corp 
U. S. Rubber Corp 

U. S. Steel Supply Co 
*U. S. Steel Subsidiaries 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Walter Motor Truck Co.... 
Wellman Co., S. K 
Westinghouse Elec. 

Co. 


Westinghouse Air aE Co. 
Ind. Div. 
West 


Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
Wilmot g- Co. E ag” 

Wing Mfg. L. 

Wise Co., O. 

Wood Shovel e Tool Co 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 159 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CORE DRILLING 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co.. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co.... 
EMPLOYMENT .. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. . 
USED AND SURPLUS 

EQUIPMENT ............ 167-171 
Air Compressors Rental Co. 
All State Equipment Co., Inc. 
Barnes Coal & Mining Co. 
Benny Equipment Co...... 
Bradford Supply Co., 
Bryant, Leslie E...... 
Carlyle Rubber Co., 
Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co... 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co. 
Electric Equipment Co... 
Electric Service Co., Inc. 
Evans, os , : 8 
Foster Co., L. G........ 168, | 
Frank, eis 
Green River NANG. 2 zens 
Greensburg Machine Co.. 
Greenspon's Sons Pipe Corp., Jos. 
Greenwood Mining Co . 1 
Guyan Machinery Co 
Hair Equipment Co. 
Hudson Coal Co.. 
Industrial Equipment “Corp. 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc.. 
Jones Mining Equipment Co. 168, 
Kirk Co., Inc., Wallace E an 
Mcint re, 
Mining Machinery Sales nae 
ee’ eal Co.. 
O'Neill, 
deel ‘e 
Smith Co., H. Y. 
Tidewater ‘Equipt. si ‘Mach. Corp. 
Tippins Machinery Co 





MANUFACTURING CO. - WELLSTON, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Revolving Screens 
Perforateg Metal Screens 


FI 
anged Lip Screen Plates 


Elevating and Conveying 
achinery 





Sand and Gr. 
ray : 
and Washing - Screening 


achinery 
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167-17! 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Even Date—The 29,000 ton U.S.S. 
“Oklahoma”’ is again afloat. During months of preparation 
by the Pacific Bridge Company, some 50 miles of TRU-LAY 
Preformed and CRESCENT Non-Preformed wire rope (rang- 
ing in diameter from 1” to 3”) was shackled to the huge ship, 
then in less than 69 hours operating time the “‘battlewagon”’ 
was pulled out of her list of 151 degrees back to within 10!» 
degrees of natural position. 
For this spectacular job, a sling or bridle was put over the 
ship. This bridle was made of 42 lengths (averaging 360’) 
of 3” CRESCENT Non-Preformed rope. Attached to this 
were 21 reels (10,000’ each) of 1” TRU-LAY Preformed wire rope. These 
were attached to winches ashore, and after less than three days steady 
pulling, the ‘““Oklahoma”’ was right side up. 
The American Cable Division, not only for this shining example but for | 
its less spectacular day-in and day-out effort, is proud to be numbered 
among those who are working to speed the war’s victorious end. 


AME R i CA N CAB LE D ivi Sl ON Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 





_ ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
wid « TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
| uZ2 





HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... 12 Business for Your Safety 


COAL AG 








Link-Belt belt conveyor which de- ~ 

livers coal from blending bin to Link- WH EN YO 
Belt washery at Weirton Coal Co. Another 7 z § 

36” wide Link-Belt belt conveyor equipped , 


with a motor-operated, self-reversing traveling gt sf ise) DO THESE 


tripper, distributes the coal to 10 compartments of 


this blending bin. Automatic control is provided to 4 IX T IN 
stop this conveyor when the bin is full. Coal is withdrawn ‘ ; I { 


from the bin through five hoppers, each of which is equipped 
with feeders discharging onto the conveyor shown below, 


| | |. KEEP INSTALLATION CLEANER, 
/ “Sea / rg . Make periodic inspections daily t 
f i JZ ‘ . ‘ see that there is no accumulation g 
4 material that has spilled off the bel 


USE IMPACT IDLERS. . 


Rubber-tread impact idlers at loadi 
and transfer points will prolong be 
life by preventing cutting and brui 
ing. 


“TRAIN” THE BELT . . 


For efficient operation, keep both th 
carrying and return runs of a conve 
or belt practically centered on 
supporting idlers. 


MAINTAIN THE “TRAINING 


Maintaining the “‘training” of thebaay 
on the conveyor is assured at all ti “ 
if self-aligning idlers are used. 


MAINTAIN BELT TENSIO 


Proper belt tension eliminates ex 
sive belt sag between idler rolls a 
prevents unnecessary wear. 


LUBRICATE PROPERLY . 


Never over-lubricate idler rolls 
other moving parts, for too m 
lubrication is as bad as too little. 


GREMLIN CHASERS: Inspect equipment regularly—and make replacements with genuine 
Link-Belt parts when necessary. Link-Belt manufactures a complete line of idlers, pulleys, bearings, 
take-ups, drives, trippers, etc., built for every service. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Hunting ; 
y f ton, W. Va., Denver, Kansas City, 
Mo., Cleveland, Detroit, St. Lous, 
Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver. 9201A 


i; gg 









